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P. 13,1. 3. Por ‘'mitisually/’ mtdJ universally/’ 

P. 39,1. 1. Por"Saddhaiina-prtlkasa'Sasaitia,”reatl“Suiritynpastliana” 
(and in all subsequent eases). 

P. 52, 1. 33. For " Tusita,” read “ Trayastrinshas.” 

P. 58,1.26. Por “Nirmdnazati,” recwi ‘'Mrnianarati.” 

P. 59, n. 3. For “ Tai-o-bi/’ read "Ta-o-pi.” 

P. 63, 1.20. For ‘"Avata,” read "Arbuta”; and in n. 1,/or "0-fan-to,” 
read “ 0-fau-to” (and in all subsequent cases). 

P. 63, 1. 22. For “ Nii’avata,” read “ Nii’arbuta”j and in u. 2, for “ Ni- 
lai-fan-to,” read " Ni-lai-fau-to.” 

P, 93, 1. 5. AJter “ Devas,” ^lace fig. « 1.” 

P. 98, 1. 11. For “ 1,” place *' 2.” 

P. 97, 1. 1. For “ 10,” place “ 18.” 

P.108,1.25. Por ''sineh,” >’ead “sin eb.” 

P. 128, 1. 18. For “ Sakha,” read “ Silkya.” 

P.131,1. 8. Por “Sala trees,” read “Asoka trees.” 

P.136,1.36. Por “or,” read on.” 

P, 136, 1. 36. For “ Good land,” read “ Good Law.” 

P.14-0,1.29- Por “ to,” read “ ten.” 

P.148,1,10. PZacel. 12te/orel. 11. 

P. 181, 1.28. Por “ wood,” read “ wind.” 

P.188,1. 5. Ijiseid “ who” 6e/ore “ by.” 

P. 195, 1. 5. Substitute a comma after " great,” instead of a semieolon. 
P.199,1. 6. Por “96,” pZaee“ 26.” 

P. 202, 1. 6. Por “ heart,” read “ beast.” 

P. 200, 1. 19. For “ Pratimoisha,” read " Fratimoksha.” 

P.280,1.31. Por “ tsen,” read " tseu.” 

P. 332, 1. 12, Por “ casual,” reod “ causal.” 

P. 332, L 33, For “ casual,” read " causal.” 

P. 416, 1. 32. After “ varsha-vardhana,” ^liace “ query, pariprilsbiu” 



Of tlio translations found in tliis book_, several Lave already 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Having revised these and added others to complete what I 
conceive to be the cycle of the Buddhist developmentj I 
now publish the entire series as a contribution towards a 
moi'e general acquaintance with Buddhist Literature in 
China. 

The Buddhist Canon in that country, as it was arranged 
between the years 07 and 1285 A.n., inclndes 1440 distinct 
works, comprising 5586 books. But these form only a 
fractional part of the entire Buddhist Literature which is 
spread throughout the Empire. And yet of all this we 
have been content, hitherto, to remain profoundly ignorant. 
It is difficult to understand how we can claim, under these 
circumstances, to have any jjrecise idea as to the religious 
condition of the Chinese people, or even to appreciate the 
phraseology met with in their ordinary books. Our first 
duty, surely, should be to turn our attention to the study 
of some portion at least of these extensive Scriptures, 

I could have wished that this subject had been taken up 
by some one more competent than I am to do it justice, or, 
at least, by some one possessed of better opportunities than 
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I havoj for thoroug'lily investigating it. lu the abseaco oi 
any promise' of such an event, however, I have coni- 

pilecl the present work and now publish it. 

The Book itself represents the result of some years of 
patient labour. I am solely responsible for the defects 
and errors which will be found in it. It it deserves 
any commendation, that also I shall gratefully accept 
for myself, as my re-assurance after many misgivings. 
But in any case 1 have found my reward in the delight 
which the study itself has afforded me, and the insight 
which I seem to have gained into the character of one of 
the most wonderful movements of the human mind in the 
direction of Spiritual Truth, such as I trace in the History 
of Buddhism. 

[The Diagram on the cover of the present work repre- 
sents the outline of the Buddhist Universe, as described in 
Part I.] 
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A CATENA OF BUDDHIST BCR[PTUK,ES 
FROM. THE CHINESE. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

1. Alti-iougf so much has been done to elucidate Buddhist 
histoiy and philosophy during the last thirty or forty years^ 
it is singular that no greater use has been made of the 
Buddhist Canon as it is found in China. It is well known 
that in many of the larger monasteries of that country thei’e 
are to be found not only complete editions of the Buddhist 
Scriptures in the vernacular^ but also Sanscrit originals, 
from which the Chinese version was made. And yet, so far 
as is generally known, no effort has been made, either in 
this country or elsewhere, to secure for our national libraries 
copies of these invaluable works. 

2. Buddhist books began to be translated into Chinese so 
early as the middle portion of the first century A.n. It is 
one of the singular coincidences which occur in such abund- 
ance, between the history of Buddhism and the Christian 
religion, tlitit whilst the influence of the latter was leaven- 
ing the "Western world, the knowledge of the former was 
being carried by missionaries — as zealous though not so 
well instructed as the followers of St. Paul — ^into the vast 
empire beyond the Eastern deserts; where it took root 
Hong before Germany or England had become Christian), 
and has flourished ever since. 

3. But the first complete edition of the Buddhist Canon 
in China dates only from the seventh century. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of Tae Tsung, the secoiid emperor 
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ot’ the Tang dynasty^ \y1io reigned from 627 to G50 A.n., 
a,nd published by his successor, Kaoii-Tsung. 

Yung-loh, the third emperor of the Ming dynasty, 141 0 a.b., 
prepared a second and much enlarged edition of the Canon, 
and also wrote an. Imperia,! preface to it. This collection 
is called the Southern edition (nan tshmg). 

The thirteenth, emperor of the sn.me dynasty, Wan-leih, 
caused a third edition to be published about 1590 a, p., 
which is called the Northern Collection (peh ts’ang ) ; this 
edition was renewed and enlarged in the year 1723 a.d., 
during the I'eign of Keen-lung, under the auspices of a 
former governor of Choh-kiaug, who wrote a preface to 
the catalogue of the works contained in it, and also 
added a reprint of the Imperial preface to the first complete 
edition, written by Tae-Tsung, It is calculated that the 
whole work of the Indian translators in China, together 
with that of Hioneu-thsang, amounts to about seven hundred 
times the size of the New Testament. The section known 
as the Mahaprajna pMamita, alone, is eighty times as large 
as the New Testament, and was prepared by Hionen Thsang 
without abbreviation, from the Sanscrit, embracing 200,000 
slokavS.^ 

4. In knowledge of the existence of this largo and com- 
plete collection of the Buddhist Scriptures, it is singular 
tliat so little use has been made of it, by missionaries 
or scholars generally.^ It would be wrong to state that the 
350 or 400 million people who inhabit China are Buddhists, 
but yet Buddhist modes of thought and plirasonlogy prevail 
largely amongst them, and it is hardly consistent in us, 
whilst we deal with religious questions, to overlook the 
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it ; Hor can we expect that onr indifference to tlieir preju- 
dices will tend to remove them, or induce them to overlook 

OIU’S. 

5, There is another important service which a careful 
study of the Chinese version of the Buddhist Scj'iptures 
may render to the cause of literature genoralty, but espe- 
cially towards a critical acquaintance with the original 
Sanscrit text of the Tripitaka. Prof. Max Muller has 
already observed that the analytical structure of the Chi- 
nese language imparts to Chinese translations the character 
almost of a gloss; and although we need not follow im- 
plicitly the interpretations of the Sanscrit originals adopted 
by Chinese translators, still their antiquity wmuld naturally 
impart to them a considerable value and interest.”^ And to 
illustrate his remarks, he gives one or two corrections sug- 
gested by Professor Stanislas Julien from a comparison with 
the Chinese version, of the translation of the Lotus of the Ooocl 
Law made by the learned Burnouf from Sanscrit into French. 
Such ooiTections might be supplied almost indefinitely, for 
there is scarcely a section of that translation in which the 
Chinese version does not serve to provide some illustration or 
other. And what is true in this case would be found to be so in 
every case where a Sanscrit Sfitra and a Chinese version of 
it co-exist. Hence the great use of a comparative study of 
the two, and the advantage to the Sanscrit scholar* who can 
consult both.^ 

’ CkipSf i, 206, n. 

- To adduce a few insfevnees from the Sutra wc have already aiamod, 
the “ Lotus of the Good Law.” On 264, line 26, we read, Ileij.ois de 
moi, o hommo vertueux, ce vetement dc la loi.” The Chinese passage is 
equally brief : Jin tche, shall tsze fah shi ” — that is, “ O virtuous one ! 
receive this religious offering”; and in explanation of the last phrase wi* 
find that there are two principal modes of almsgiving or dana, viz., 
“I, Dharma diina — ^providing for the recitation of the law, or the 
giving religious instruction, 2. Amisa-dAna — presenting rolies, ahns- 
bowls, and other requisites of the pxiesthood; and giving cattle, gar- 
ments, and ornaments to supply the necessities of the poor” (E. M., 196). 
It would appear, therefore, that in the Sanscrit copy, from which Bur- 
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6. But yet a more important consideration is tlie advan- 
tage we may derive from Laving in China copies of many of 
the sacred books which are unknown elsewhere. Such are 
the numerous works belonging to the ISForthern school^ as 
it is called^ and which, so far as is at present known, are 
not to be met with in their original Sanscrit form, either in 
India or Nepal. Such, for instance, is the Avatamsaka 
Sutra, written, as it is said, by Nagardjuna, and which, 
under the name of the “ Fa yan King,^^ is one of the 
commonest and most widely circulated Sutras in China — 
the Kosha and Vhb^sha Shasters, the Surangama Sutra, 
and many others. When these works have been properly 
studied and classified we shall have achieved very much 
towards a reasonable exposition of the system, and an in- 
telligent account of its growth and development. 

7. And incidentally from these studies we shall derive 
much information relating to the more obscure parts of 
Indian history and the struggles of the conflicting Indian 
sects. In the history of the mission of Song-Tun, for 
example, we have an account of the effect which a picture 
of the sufferings of Budhisatva, when he was born as Yes- 
santara, produced on the rough Indo-Scythic tribes who in- 
vaded North India, at the beginning of the Christian sera. 
He tells us^ they could not refrain from tears wlien they 
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were shown the picture of the sufiFerings of the Prince. This 
little incident may very reasonably account for the conver- 
sion of the whole tidbe of invaders^ who^ under the rule of 
Kanishlra and his successors, became the most devoted 
patrons of the ^uddhist faith, and the magnificent founders 
of Topes and temples, the ruins of which have come down 
even to our own times. And from this reference of Song 
Ynn to the Vessantara Jataka, represented in the White 
Elephant Temple near Varousha, we are led to connect the 
Sang-teh or Santi Temples in the neighbourhood of that 
city, with the Sanchi or Santi Topes near Bhilsa, where also, 
over the northern gateway of the great Tope, we find 
sculptured the same history of Bodhisatva as Vessantara, 
giving away his whole possessions, his children and his wife, 
so that there might be no remnant of selfishness left in his 
nature, and thus he might be fitted to undertake the salva- 
tion of men. But it is scarcely necessary, in recollection 
of the labours of M. Julien, and the school of French Sino- 
logues amongst whom he is conspicuous, to bring further 
instances of the manner in which we may derive funds of 
information from China respecting the civilisation of India. 

8. Nor must we overlook the connection between the 
history of Buddhism in tho East and the progress of Chris- 
tian civilisation in the West. In tho middle ages there 
was a favourite legend known throughout Europe, and 
generaJl3- accepted as geimino, under the name of Barlaam 
and Josaphat. This history is at present widely circulated 
in the modern edition of The Lives of the Saints by Symeon, 
the Ti-anslator (Metaphrastes).^ But on examination we find 
that the life of J osaphat, who has somehow crept into the 
Koman martyrology, was but a copy of the well known 
history of Sakya Buddha, and was appropriated doubtlessly 
by the early Christian hagiographers, as being in itself a very 
touching and natural account of the struggle of a sensitive 
conscience with the temptations of a wicked and ensnaring 

1 The edition printed at Venice 1855, and called the Paradise^ is 
that to which I refer. 
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vvorld.^ There are other instances of a mutual relationship 
and influence exerted on either side^ by the intercommunica- 
tion of ideas, between Bast and West. The effect of Eonum 
enterprise on the civilisation of Lidia has not yet been 
rig-htly estimated. Eespecting tliis Mr. Fergijsson has said— - 

My impression is that few who are familiar with the arts 
of Eome in Constantine’s time, and who will tahe the 
trouble to master . the Amravati sculptures, can fail to per- 
ceive many points of affinity between them. The circular 
medallions of the arch of Constantine — such as belong to 
his time — and the general tone of the art of his age so 
closely resemble what we find here, that the coincidence can 
hardly be accidental. The conviction that the study of 
these sculptures (of Amravati) has forced on my mind, is, 
that there was much more intercommunication between the 
East and West during the whole period from Alexander 
(the Great) to Justinian, than is generally supposed, and 
that the intercourse was especially frequent and influential 
ill the middle period between Augustus and Constantine.”^ 
But if India received from Eome some part of her material 
civilisation, she gave back to Eome advanced ideas in the 
great problems that had vexed her religious life for centuries. 
The candid examination of this subject must yet engage 
the attention of learned men. Few will be found, however, 
to deny the fact that such an influence was exerted. The 
ideas found in the Inferno of Dante arc many of them 
purely Buddhist. The conceit of the early painters who 
surrounded their saints with a glory of light is borrowed frmn 
the Bast. Who that reads the pilgrimage of Fah-hien bub 
must observe the particular care the writer takes in speaking 
of the orthodox rule of facing the East daring religious oxor- 
oises. The story of the Fatea of Buddha found in tb c same pil- 

> I'^or au account of this story see Jakrhueh far liommisohe u?id 
I^ntjlisolie Literatur^ April 18G0 ; and also Professor Muller’s lecture, on 
the “Migration of Fables,” printed in the Contemporary/ Ilevisio^ July 
1870. 

“ Fergusson, Tree and Berpent Worship, p. 161-2. 
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griraage is more tlian a probable origin of the myth of the Holy 
Grail. The monastic rules of the Buddhists^ found in the 
Pratimoksha (a work dating from B.c.)^ are in their general 
ton Oj and even in some particulars^, wonderfully like those 
adopted in the West.^ The adoration of relies^ which crept 
into the Christian church at an early period^ is certainly not of 
Jewish origin; whilst in minuter details^ touching vestments^ 
bellsj candles, and incense, the priority of their use among the 
Buddhists can hardly be disputed. Whether the similarity 
of these and other ceremonial observances between the twm 
religions, be the direct consequence of intercourse resulting 
in imitation, or the power of Satan exercised for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the world and dishonouring trath, must 
bo for the candid consideration of all earnest inquirers. 
This much, however, must be said, that the morality of 
Buddhism forbids ns to associate that part of the system 
•wuth any such influence. It has been said of the founder 
of this faith — “ Si fuisset Christianus, fuisset apnd Deurn 
maximus factus”;^ and in every direction we find similar ob- 
servations being extorted even from unwilling lips, in consi- 
deration of the simplicity and the purity of the moral precepts 
and practical rules of this religion. And if only the use of cere- 
mou’al observances, common to both East aud West, is to re- 
le,^re the religious system of the former to the evil power of 
Satan, it is not so evident why he should be excluded from the 
latter, in these same particulars. 

9. But tho'widest and most interesting result to be de- 
rived from such studies as these, is the means they afford 
us for arriving at a correct judgment in the comparative 
science of religion. There is a Divine strategy employed in 
the education of the world, and its method may be traced 
in the less apparent affinities of religious systems, which, 
though generally unobserved, are tending to lead men to- 
wards the same central truth. We may sometimes venture 
to interpret the Divine method. And if in any case we 

'* Vide Spence Hardy’s Eastern MonachUni, 
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may do so, certainly we may in the present subject of in- 
quiry. The millions who inhabit China and India had beon 
prepared through a long lapse of ages, by their respective 
religious systems, for the reception of higher truth. The 
morality of Confucius had preserved Oliina from sinking into 
gross sensualism or degrading idolatry — the vigorous growth 
of the Buddhist system in India had preserved that country 
from the inevitable consequences of priestly tyranny. 
At the time of the Christian mra, the populations of these 
empires were prepared for an advance in tlie religious 
movement of the world. How interesting the field opened 
out to the eye both in East and West at this period — ‘'Hhe old 
order changing, yielding place to new^^ — St. Paul preaching 
at Eome, and perhaps in Spain and Britain, whilst Kanishka 
and his fierce tribes of Scyths ’ were preparing a way of 
safety for the missionary to traverse through the mountain 
wilds of the East — and at the same time the whole popu- 
lation of China awaiting the return of an embassy sent to 
India to find out the doctrine of the Western Sage, of 
whom some imperfect report liad already reached them. 
These events happening on such a world-wide scale, in- 
dicate the culmination of a Divine plan — the arrival of the 
full time for which men had been looking, and in preparation 
for which the religious systems of the peoples had been 
secretly working. It is not within the province of this 
work, even if it were in the competence of its author, to 
account for the apparent failure of the plan wo have 
ventured to indicate — nor to suggest how the same plan may 
be otherwise carried out — or in what period of time — but 
yet the least acquaintance with history must satisf7 fche in- 
quirer that one great cause of failure in all such cases is to 
be found in the neglect of those first principles of Ecligion, 
which, like healthy roots of a tree, convey to the remotest 
branches the nourishment of the soil j and we cannot but 
lament that whilst the Christian world was divided into con- 
flicting sects, mutually anathematising each other, and wield- 
ing the sword of interneoine warfare— the Bast was loft in 
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ignorance of the great truths which it had been prepared to 
receive through the appointed instrumentality of its former 
Teachers. 

10. The scope of the present work is to present the 
reader with a brief catena of Buddhist Scriptures j arranged 
so far as is possible in a chronological order, with a view to 
exhibit the origin and gradual expansion of the system, and 
to point out in what particulars it demands our candid 
consideration, and in what particulars it fails to deserve 
either attention or inquiry. The former phase will be found 
to consist in its peculiar purity as a religious system pro- 
perly so called, whilst the latter will embrace those numer- 
ous divergencies of the system from its original character, 
into a scholastic and vain philosophy which ended in its 
ultimate confusion with other sects in India, or in its pre- 
sent lifeless condition in China and Japan. The works 
here translated are mostly standard ones, and if not strictly 
speaking in the Canon, are yet of great authority arid are 
found in the libraries of most of the monasteries in the 
south of China. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

LEGENDS AND MYTHS. 

1 . Although there is no legendary period/'’ strictly so- 
called, preceding the development of Buddhism into a reli- 
o-ious system, yet, as it has come down to us, it is mixed up 
with legends and myths, which have accumulated with its 
growth, and which now cannot be separated from it. To 
get a clear idea of the whole system, we must represent it 
accompanied with these outgrowths of ages ; and if they dis- 
tort its original character, and deprive it of the interest 
which certainly belongs to it as a religion, yet we shall have 
the advantage of being able to judge of it as a whole, 
and also be prepared to understand the condition of the 
people who accept it as a complete revelation of truth, and a 
sufiicient provision for their religious necessities. 

We possess two works in Chinese which will su'fficiently 
supply materials for this purpose. The first professes to be 
an orderly account of the Buddhist Kosmos, written ^by 
a priest, Jin-ch’au, of Pekin, and published by tlie Liii- 
peror 'VYau-leih, of the Ming dynasty, a.d. 157d.i 

The second is a legendary history of Buddha himself^ with 
some no'bices respecting his successors. This is also written 
by a native priest, M^ang-Puh, and included by the saino 
Emperor Wan-leih in his collection of sacred books, al- 
though Wang-Puh himself lived in the. time of the dhing 
dynasty, 650 a.d. 

1 Tlie great value of tMs work consists in its resting on the authority 
of the Buddhist canon, and on commentaries written by Indian priests 
of great learning. 
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1 jotli these writers udopted the teaching of the Swahhavika 
school ofBucldhism, which is that generally accepted in China. 
''Fuis school holds the eternity of Matter as a crude mass^ infini- 
tesimally attenuated under one form^and expanded in another 
form into the countless beautiful varieties of Nature. Its sym- 
bol is the Lotus^ surmounted by a peculiar emblem generally 
known as the tvi sul,^^ or Trident. This symbol was evidently 
borrowed from an earlier figurOj, which was designed to repre- 
sent the Sun with a llarnej or the empyrgean^ above it. The 
idea was to denote the succession of heavens passing away into 
the highest heaven of pure flame. The sun emblem was 
called Shramani^ or Sun-gem ; but when the Sw^bh^vikas 
adopted the Lotus as their symbol of self-generation^ they 
termed the ornament the Padma-mani or Lotus gem, and 
formulated their belief in the mysterious sentence so often 
found in Chinese and Thibetan works: ^*^Om! maui padme,” 
or, “ Oh ! the jewel (of creation) is in the Lotus.'^^ In 
accordance 'with the principles of this belief, Jin-ch’an re- 
presents the field of creation under the form of a succes- 
sion of Lotus system of worlds, each embracing the other, 
till the mind is lost in the attempt to multiply the series 
infinitely. The whole of these systems again he includes 
within one universally diffused essence, which, for want of 
a better word, is called the HoarV^ but which, in fact, 
corresponds to the soul of the universe, the all-pervading 
Self or the All in alF^ of pure Pantheism.^ 

VYang Puh seems to have held similar views. His com- 
mentators at least speak of Sakya^s incarnation as a transi- 
tion of the universal into the definite^ or as the manifesta- 

> Called hy Hodgson, “ Chiirii Mani” (^Sketch of Buddhism^ n. 6) ; 
and by the Burmese “ Soolamanec” {J.KA.S.^ 1870, p. 409) ; and by 
the Chinese “ Tsioh-li” (Travels of Buddhist FUgrims, i>. 202). 

" There seems to be much agreement between this school of Buddhism 
and the Atomic school of Greek philosophy ; the latter using the terms 
‘rhtrA^pes and rh iieuhp in the same sense as the former employ prakritiand 
sunyata. 

» 1 know not how to express the reiteration of tliis belief found in 
Chinese Buddhist books better than in the few words attril)utecl to 
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tion of a latent energy residing in the universally diffiised 
essence. All this is in agreement with the general belief 
of the school; a school^ be it remembered, v/hich repre- 
sents the final accommodation of a very complex system, and 
which may be I’egarded as a reaction against the absurdities 
of nihilism, and an escape from the supposed impossibility of 
a Thei Stic belief in creation. 

Jin-Oh^in calls his book ^^The Buddhist Kosmos, with 
illustrations.^’^ The expression “^Ifah-kai” is a well-known 
one to signify the limits or elements of Dharma (dharma 
dhatu), where Dharma is the same as Prakriti, or Matter 
itself. Much confusion would have been avoided if this 
sense of Dharma, when used by writers of the Sw4bhtivika 
school, had been properly observed. As an instance of this, 
we may remark that the title of the work translated by 
Burnoufj The Lotus of the Good Lem, has no reference 
whatever to the moral law, or any law considered as a code 
of instruction. The object of the Sutra is to exhibit the 
infinite extent of the Lotus creation, in every part of which 
innumerable Buddhas re.side, attended by their retinue of 
Bddhisatwas; and the appearance of these Buddhas and 
B6dhisatwas in the world or system over which Sakya 
Tafcliagata is supposed to preside, is designed to signify the 
vast honour paid to our Buddha hy the countless others 
who are manifested throughout the field of space. Had 
this design of the Sutra been observed, there w^mkl Lave 
been no occasion for such a remark as the following : — 
“■Voila ddja bicn des details extravagants et tout a fait 
iiiutiles, puisque Texposition de la Loi promise par le Lotus 
n’est pas donnee.”® For, in truth, the exposition promised 

Zwiiiglius, who taught “ that God was the iufiuite csseuce, absolute 
Being” (t& JSsse). The being of creatures, he said, was not opposed to 
the Being of God, but was in and by Him. Not man only, but all 
creation -was of Divine race. Nature was the force of God in action, 
and everything is One (Origin and Development of Keligious Belief, 
by S, B. Gould, p. 266). 

1 In Chinese, Fak-kamn-lik-io. « Le Buddha et m Religion, p. i U. 
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was not of any doctrinal character, but of creation (as we 
call it) or the mode of existence exhibited in the infinite 
varieties of worlds evolved from the unusually diffused 
essence. The sense of Jin-Oh’au^s Fah-kai/’ then, is just 
this: ‘‘the natural world”; the remaining portion, ^‘'onlih,” 
means “ an orderly arrangement and I regard this whole 
phrase, ^^an orderly arrangement of the worlds of nature,” to 
be equivalent to our term, the ‘'^Kosmos.” Adding to this the 
last symbol “ to,” signifying “ illustrated,” we have the 
whole title — “ The Buddhist Kosrnos Illustrated.”^ 

The treatise written by Wang-Puh is entitled, Shing 
Tan ki,” that is, Memorials of the complete inspiration of 
Tath%ata. The expression, Shing Tau,” is the common 
one used to denote the attainment of perfection, viz., that 
of Bodhi, or Reason, by a Buddha. In this case it is the 
perfection of Sakya Buddha, which occurred under the 
Sacred Tree at Graya, that is recorded. The work is written 
in the style common in India at an early date ; it consists 
of sutras or aphorisms,- couched in the most enigmatical 
language, which would be wholly inexplicable without the 
commentaiy appended. From the character of the work 
it is highly probable that Wang Puh selected his sentences 
from the earliest version of the Life of Buddha, known in 
China, viz,, that of the Lalita Vistara, entitled ^‘'Fang- 
tong-pen-ki-king,” made about the year 65 of our era.® His 

' T am thus particular in stating the sense of these words, as I find 
that Prof. C. F. Feumann, in his Catechism of the Shamans^ has more 
than once alluded to the work under consideration, and translated its 
title by ‘ ‘ Tables of the Rdigionf' I am persuaded that until we arrive at 
a more coirect estimate of Buddhist pliraseology, we shall fail to exhibit 
the religion in its true aspect. 

“ I observe that this Life of SSkya is sometimes spoken of as being 
composed in dithyrambic metre. The aphorisms are however distinctly 
prose. 

s The classification of this work under the head “ ki” or “ Memorials” 
may indicate, however, that it was a Vy§,karana, or narrative work, 
containing the traditions of Buddha’s life, derived immediately from 
India. 
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corameiitafcors evidently lived at a late date, probably in tlie 
reign of Waii-leili, 1573 a.d. 

A woi’d more may be said to explain the marlced differ- 
ences wbicb. occur between these works and, the Singhalese 
expositions of Buddhist doctrine. And yet, in the Ghineso, 
constant reference is made to works derived from Ceylon, 
and of the highest authority there; such as the four Agarnas, 
the BralmiajjMa, and many others. T.he doctrine of a uni- 
versally diffused and self-existing essence of which matter is 
only a form, seems todbe unknown in the Southern scliools. 
It would appear, therefore, that there has been no advance 
in the Southern philosophical code since the date of Naga- 
sena, who was a strenuous, opponent of the Swabhava theory.^ 
The ruling thought in his mind was that called scholastic 
niliilism — a hard logical conclusion against all moral in- 
stinct, that nothingness is the only reality. To this he was 
driven by stern necessity from the premisses he adopted; and 
to this theory, which is necessarily atheistic, the Singhalese 
and their neighbours seem still to adhere. Northern Bud- 
dhism, therefore, whilst it rests on precisely the same reli- 
gious or moral basis as that known in the South, is distinct 
from it in its philosophy or scholastic theories, and there- 
fore requires distinct consideration. 

• At least, so it appears from the “Sutra of one SI oh a” written by 
him. 
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Part I.— THE BHHDHIST KOSMOS. 

1. The whole range of Buddhist speculation, is included 
in the seven divisions of the present treatise^ The method 
adopted in it^ is to advance from the teaching of the schools 
to the teaching of inspii^ation — from the tangible to the 
spiritual^ and so to present the whole subject under one 
scheme. In this way^ like a man ^o advances gradually 
into the oceaiij .(inds the depth constantly increasing, so we 
shall find by this method that there is no bound to the 
universe, no limit to the forms of life, no possibility of ex- 
hausting the varied manifestations of Supreme mind in ex- 
ternal phenomena. Thus we arrive at the conviction that 
substantial existence and the various forms of life we see 
around us, are not fundamentally different — that the latter 
are but modes (uses) of the existence of the former — and so, 
in fine, that there is only one great concurrent origin of all 
that exists. Hence the Scripture says ; To conclude that 
there are, independent of Supreme mind, objects of know- 
ledge, which are able, in connection with mind, to act as 
concurrent occasions for the production of thought ; all this 
is but the exercise of mind itself, and may be considered as 
one manifestation of its substantial existence. When we 
speak of varieties of Form, wo do but postulate the varieties 
of knowledge (Prajna) ; when we speak of the absence 
of phenomena, it is but that Reason (Prajna) is at Rest 
(i.c., undeveloped or not hypostatised).” 

2, Kow, with regard to the cause of the manifestation of 
Buddha in the form of man, we say this, the remote cause 
is to he found in the wretched condition of mankind, and of 
all sentient existence ; but the immediate concurrent cause 
in the forco of his exceeding love. 

B, When Buddha undertook the taslc of saving the -world 

‘ This of course will be understood to be a tr.T,nsktion from the 
i.iliinese of .fin Chan. 
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(benefiting tlie world) tlie period was called Bhadra Kalpa. 
N'ow, wdiat -does tliis expression signify? It denotes the 
period of the approaching perfection of the great system of 
worlds. The overspreading ocean then produced a thou- 
sand-leafed Lotus, golden-coloured and resplendent. The 
Dovas of the Pure Abodes rSuddhavflsa Devas), beholding 
it, exclaimed, Oh, wonderful portent ! now will thei’c be 
manifested a thousand successive Buddhas.” For this rea- 
son the Kalpa or age is called Bhadra Kalpa. Kow Sakya 
Muni Tathagata is th» fourth Buddha of this Kalpa. This 
is our great Teacher. He is the instructor of this Sahalo- 
kadhatu {i.e., collection of worlds known as a great Chilio- 
cosra). 

4. The territory ruled over by Buddha is called, as we 
have just stated, the Sahaldkadh^tu.^ The old Sutras, how- 
ever, call this SarvalokadhMu. It is what is called in the 
sacred writings the territory of Patient Beings.- This name 
is given it because the men who inhabit it are able to bear 
sorrow by the exercise of reflection, and to derive pleasure 
from the powers of their reason. Buddha, for this cause, 
presides over it. Around this domain there is an en- 
civcliug range of iron mountain.s, beyond whicli is the un- 
fiithomable void of sj)ace. Below the mountain range is the 
earth circle, below the earth is gold, below the gold is 
water, below the water is wind. This wind has a mysterious 
consistency, which renders it harder than diamond. It is 
like the imperishable power of Karina (works) , which go- 
verns tlie destiny of men. It holds the world so that it 
can never be moved. Beyond this region of wind is mther. 
With regard to the measurement of this system, the highest 
point of all, whore Form no longer exists, is called ^‘^the limit 
of that which Is” (Bhavjtgra. Lotus, 309). Laterally, no 
numbers will adequately express its dimensions. Accord- 
ing to the Bjn&na Prasthana Shaster,*^ a great rock thrown 

• Tntrod. to Indian Bud., p. ^>94. 

- Qom-poxi^.Dhammapada, yii, 96. “ Tolerant like the earth.” 

3 Chi-luu. A work by Katyayana, in full, Abidharma djiiana pvas- 
llifuia Sliilstra. 
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down from the Ifupa L6ka, after 18882 years, wonlcl ap- 
proadi t'iie eartli in wkich we lived’ But speaking in brief, 
this entire region, from the earth upwards, is that over 
winch one Buddha rules. Within the encircling* mountains 
there are a thousand myriad sets of four etnpirc.s (i.p., 
■worlds). With regard to the one in which we live, the chirf 
continent of this caidh is called Jamhudwipa, which is di- 
vided into two parts, 'm., China on the East, and India on 
the West.^ 

5. India, which derives its name from being like the moon 
among the stars, is bounded on. the north by the Snowy 
Mountains, and on three sides is washed by the Ocean. It 
is narrow towards the south, like the moon in its first quarter. 
Its circuit about 90,000 li. It has more than 7000 gi*eat 
cities, and within the limits of the sea it is all governed by 
one king. 

6. The entire continent of Jambudwlpa may he generally 
classed under five divisions. The middle division i,s the 
region of the Tsung Ling and the Snowy Mountains. The 
southern division includes the five Indias. This is the ter- 
ritory formerly governed by one Golden-wheel King. The 
people who inhabit it are descended from the Brahma Devas. 
It is called, in common conversation, the 'Gieavenly region”; 
it is also spoken of as the country of the Brahmans. The 
western division of Jamhndwipa comprises the various coun- 
tries of Turkhara and Persia,. The people who inhabit these 
countries are commonly known as ^‘‘Western Barbarians.” 
The northern division includes the countries of the various 
tribes of the Yuchi, the Turks, the TJsun, and the Huns. 
The eas'fcern division consists of two parte : 1st, the terri- 
toiy to the west of the Sandy Desert, inhabited by the 
Thibetan tribes of the Yuchis ; 2nd, to the eastward of the 
Tsih Rock, the people of China. We ought, therefore, care- 
fully, to distinguish between the Brahman people and the 

* Here follow two sections on the Geography of China and India, the 
latter taken almost verbatim from the Si-yu-chi, These accounts 1 
omit. - , ■ ' 
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mixed tribes of the Worth known as Hu. It is a groat 
error to speak of these last as living in India. There 
are others, again, who speak of the Siitras as written 
in the Hu language, and of the Hu speech as though it were 
the same as that of the Sanscrit. This is not right ; they 
ought to say Sanscrit books, and Sanscrit language. 

7. In reference to China being the middle country, there 
can be in reality no such distinction as middle or frontier, 
in respect of the beneficence of the great lawgiver (King of 
the Law. Dharmarajah) . The operation of the energy that 
resiilts in phenomenal existence can admit of no defined 
limits, liow much less the diffusion of the sacred doc- 
trine. A dark cloud may indeed for a time obscure the 
brightness of the sun, and the pouring rain may destroy the 
young plants, and cause much evil ; yet in the unclouded 
vault of heaven his brightness remains imdiminished, and 
it is only the enshrouding clouds that prevent his rays 
from reaching the earth. So let us once remove that whicli 
clouds our faith, and separates us from the Sun, and the 
bright rays of His great love will be impartially difiused. 
This opinion that China is the middle country, and that be- 
yond the nine provinces all are outside barbarians, is not a 
correct view of the case. We may understand this by look- 
ing at the map of tho Western regions (or the work Si-ju- 
to). Yet, for the sake of those who arc ignorant, 1 will 
proceed to illusti-ate this fact by adducing nine principal 
reasons from various Sutras and Shastras, in which the 
superior excellence of India is plainly exhibited : 

(1.) The superior reputation of India. The Pon-liing- 
king'i says, ‘‘ The Bodhisatwa Prabhapala," addressing tho 
Deva Kin-twan, said, ^Whenever Bodhisatwa has been born, 
previous to his arrival at complete perfection as Buddha, it 
has ever been customary to see that the family of his parents 
possess the sixty' qualifications of merit, and during three 
generations have been free from' any pollution or impurity I 

> Ihe first version, of the Lalita Vistam. 

- That is, Buddha .prewons -to his iucuriiatioii. 
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Go, then ! closoen.d to Jambiidwipa, and find such a family 
for me, that I may be born, and become a supreme Buddha,’ 
Jvin-twan replied : The city of Kapila, the sovereign called 
Suddhddana, his wife, the queen, called M%a, possessing* 
complete merit and perfectly pure, in this family Budhisat- 
wa majT- be born.’ Prabhapala replied : ^ It is good ! I will 
be born, as you say, of those parents.’ ” Buddha having 
made this selection, the Devas heard of it, and at once re- 
cognised the supreme excellency of the country of Kapila, 
the centre of all the kingdoms of Jambudwipad 

(2.) From actual measurement. The extent of the entire 
world is scarcely to be ascertained by any human science. 
For who, from the earliest times till now, has ever reached 
the limits of the great north-western Ocean ? How, then, is 
it possible to fix the exact middle point of the earth ? But 
yet men are fond of talking about the " middle country,” 
and say that this quarter in which we live is really the 
middle of the earth. But it certainly is not so. According 
to Ohow“Kung,2 when he measured the heavens and the 
earth he determined Yu-cheou^ to be the middle point. He 
rejaorted that on each side of this 5000 li would bring to the 
‘boundaries of the earth. But it is evident that from Yu to 
the Eastern sea is not so much as 5000 li, whilst to the West 
aud North there is no calculating how many ten thousand 
li it is to the end of the earth, and yet Chow-Kung says it 
is only 5000 li. Again, Yu-kung^ says that there are only 
2,500 li from the centre to the limits of the earth ! In that 
case the earth must have been narrower in his time, and 
afterwards gradually expanded. In the time of the Han 
dynasty we find 9000 li fixed as the limit. And now it is 
still going on increasing ! At present it is stated that the 

‘ The Pou-yao-ldug, i. e, the second Chinese version of the la/zta 
Fuiara, is in agreement with this account, 

® The brother of Wu Wang, the first emperor of the Chow dynasty, 
1122 B.c. 

3 In Shantung, probably the same as Yu-e.of the-Sha-ldng. Vide 
Chinese Repos., Dec. 1840, 

^ Ta-yu of the, Hea dynasty? 
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great earth is 280,000 li in circuit, and therefore 90,000 iiin 
diameter/^ If, then, we set off a line from east to west 
90,000 li in length, and divide this into nine parts, we shall 
find that the division including China, is at the extreme 
East, so that eight divisions will remain for the regions i;o 
the west of China. And it wdli be found, moreover, that 
India occupies the middle of the fifth division. Erom either 
side of this, therefore, to the sea, will be 45,000 li. Hence 
it will be seen that our country is situated towards the east- 
ern limit of the great earth, and that India is in the middle. 
Here the case is plain to demonstration. 

(3.) With reference to the Mountain king’s.^ All the 
mountains of the world sprang from the Kwan-Lun range. 
These are by far the highest and most extensive mountains 
of the earth. The different peaks that rise from this range 
embrace a circuit of ten thousand h, and more. Here the 
Nfiga Dovas dwell, inaccessible to man ! The various off- 
shoots of this mountain system give rise to other ranges. 
Just like the shoots which spring from each side of the 
bamboo, so do all these mountains spring from and depend 
on the central range of the Kwan-Lun. To the left, or 
eastern side, there are numerous branches ; hut one especi- 
ally, stretching across the sandy desert to the Tsih Rock,- 
originates all tlie mountains of China. Another branch, 
sti’etching to the sea, is the parent of the mountains of 
Eastern India, and, still stretching eastward, it ends in tho 
various mountains of the Barbarian countries. On the right, 
or western side, the mountains stretch avray into Western 
India, the Hwoh country (Ghofir, bordering on the Oxus) 
and Persia, The front, or southern face of these mountaius, 
consists of the Black Mountains (Hindukoosh), the Snowy 
range (Himavat), and all the hills of North India, stretching' 
out and giving birth to all the hills of Central India. The 
northern face consists of the Tsung-ling range, whicli ori- 

^ i. e. the highest systems of mountains. The Pabhata Rajahs of tho 
Singhalese, 

" AsmakCita, Jul, lii, 430, This rock is marked in Cluiiese maps as 
bordering on the Koko-nor. - 
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g’inatos tlie mountains of tL.e Northern Tartars. Thus it is 
all the ranges fiy off in spurs from the high and central 
mountain system of the Kwan-Luu. And from this we con- 
clude that those mountains are in the centre of the earth, 
and the five Indies all lie to the south. (In common books 
the name of Kwan-Lun is given to an eastern range of the 
Snowy Mountains.) 

(4.) With respect to the central origin of the Rivers. The 
nature of water is to descend. So that we must look for the 
origin of all rivers in the highest mountains, and their dis- 
appearance in the ocean. At the top of the Himavat range 
is a lake occupied by a great Dragon, more than a thousand 
li in circuit. This is the common origin of aU the rivers of 
the world. One great river flows from each side of this lake. 
The breadth of each river is forty li. The rushing torrents 
take a course towards the four cardinal points, and each, 
dividing itself into five hundred lesser streams, disappears in 
the Ocean. Thus, from the eastern side of the lake all the 
rivers of the East proceed, and so on. Now, with respect 
to the shape of the earth, it may be compared to that of a 
gourd or calabash, the top of which is the extreme summit 
of the Himavat Mountains, descending from which the whole 
earth gradually widens out. China then drains the eastern 
watershed of this system, and is therefore the exti'eme east- 
ern portion of the world. So we gather again that India is 
the middle country, corresponding with the central origin of 
the rivers. 

(5.) In reference to the Navel of the earth. The Brahma- 
jAla Suti'id says, Sakya Muiii Buddha, at the Bodhi man- 
dala,, seated on a royal diamond throne, resplendent and 
beautiful.-’^ Again the Saddharina prakasa s4sana Sutra^says, 
^'^Ail the dambudwipas thi’onghout the universe possess a 
diamond throne, the origin of which is eighty-four thousand 
yojanas below the surface of the earth. All the Buddhas 
seated on those thrones arrive at Supreme Wisdom. Hence 
no other countiy but Jambudwipa can possibly possess 
a Buddha/’ The Si-yu-chi says, In central India, south of 
’ [n Chinese, Fan wang-king. » luOhinese.TcMng'-fah-nim-Gliu-king. 
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the GangeSj is tlie country MagadliUj in the south-wost part 
of whichj across the Nairahjana rivei-j about ten lij is the 
BQdhi-ti'ee. Underneath this tree is a Diamond throne^ tho 
thousand Buddhas seated hero enter the diamond Samadlii 
(ecstasy) ” The Kosha Shaster says^ This throne reaches 
down to tho Diamond wheel (circle) below the eartlij, and it 
is therefore termed the “ Diamond throne/^ All the Bud- 
dhas of the three ages have perfected wisdom and conquered 
Mara^ seated on this throne.’-’ So we conclude this spot 
represents the navel of the earth. 

(6) In reference to the Wheel-Kings. Men who exceed 
all others in virtue are born in a superior country. Kow 
those called golden-wheel kings arc the most exalted in this 
particular, among all the inhabitants of Jambudwipa — they 
are the most sacred of absolute Sovereigns. The golden 
wheel, therefore, is their symbol ; seven precious possessions 
compose their regalia, illustrious marks on their persons 
proclaim their dignity, whilst they^ are surrounded by a 
thousand ministers (sons). The royal dragon-horse flying 
through space proclaims to each of the tributary kings of 
the four continents that a Ohakravartin^ is born, and exhorts 
them to virtue and renewed devotion of life. So then the 
wheel-king, when born, appears in the Middle country, and 
this Middle country is just tho same as mid-India, where so 
many generations of wheel-kings have been born. This 
country, therefore, is of supreme excellence. 

(7.) In reference to Sanscrit letters. These letters arc 
like tho old seal characters amongst us. They have re- 
mained the same from the creation of the world, unchanged 
through successive myriads of years. In this respect they 
differ from any letters we possess, for both the seal and the 
square characters with us have undergone numerous cbaiiges. 
The Sanscrit letters were originally imparted to men by 
Brahma (Kan tien), hence the books are called Brahma 
Books. Both gold and silver-wheel kings have transmitted 

'■ That is, a wheel king, or universal monarch-one wiio rules all 
witliin the circle of rocks supposed to surround the worlfL 
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tlieir use to the present age. Therefore ghosts and demons 
luisten from the spot where Sanscrit books are kept. At 
the time when Sa,nsc.rit words are repeated in religious re- 
citations the Kwei-shin (spiiits) reverently attend. For 
who would not be impressed with reverence at hearing the 
illustrious words (gem words) used by heavenly kings? For 
this reason all the Budclhas in delivering the Law have used 
Sanscrit words. The eight classes of Dragons and monsters 
of the deep^ uttering these words obtain spiritual enlighten- 
ment. The sounds Avhich possess such remarkable virtue 
are embodied in these words;, and their use is fully ex- 
plained and illustrated in the Books of Dharani.^ For 
example^ by the repetition of the sound ‘^ho” we enter 
Samadhi. By carefully looking at (contemplating) the 
circle surmounting the letter (anusvara ?) we obtain en- 
lightenment. The sound pronounced during worship 

is an acceptable offering to all the Buddhas. The sound 
Hri is able to dispel every sorrow and purify every cor- 
rupting influence. The foolish may thus obtain wisdom. 
The short-lived may prolong their days. The diseased 
obtain health, simply in the use of these Sanscrit Books. Of 
the sixty-four principal kinds of writing in the world, then, 
the chief and best is the Sanscrit ; the second is that used 
in Kourudwipa (the northern continent),, besides which 
there arc the lotus letters, the tree-leaf books, tho Yau-suii, 
the Ohih-ehun, and so through the sixty-foui'j — but the 
Sanscrit is the sovereign language in literature. 

(8.) In reference to pleasantness of Climate. The admix- 
ture of heat and cold differs according to the locality. High 
places are cold, low and swampy neighbourhoods are moist, 
thus the clillerences occur. The most agreeable climate is 
tJiat which possesses a modex*ate and equable temperature, 
and as wo lose this, and experience extremes of heat and 
cold, wo are inconvenienced. So it is the extreme south is 
intensely hot, and the extreme north bitterly cold; the 
coast is -windy and damp, and the mountainous regions of 
’ ].n CInucso, 'rsuug-tshi-king, Le., the Book or Siifera of Collects. 
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the southern barbarous tribes postilential and sicklj, ^.rhe 
ground when too wet, becomes boggy, and when too dry, 
sandy. If tho water is impure the fountains and wells are 
poisoned, and so there are no limits to the ill effects of 
these differences of climate. In India, however, the heat of 
summer is not too groat, and the cold of winter is not too 
severe — the four seasons are all moderate and agreeable. 
Add to this the beauty of the birds, the scent and lovely 
hues of the Divine flowers,^ the variety of the trees,- tho 
sweet tasting' fountains, tho medicinal lily roots of the 
Dragon Lake,*'^ and we see how perfect must be the climate 
that nourishes these various and choice products. 

(9.) With respect to the Eeasonable Medium. We should 
naturally expect to find the middle land in possession of the 
true medium, in point of doctrine. For if not, how would 
it differ from the frontier countries ? For even the great 
teachers of our own land (flowery land) have been able to ex- 
press themselves as follows : — To goveim the people accord- 
ing to reason, the secret of this is ^ineasurek^^'^' grasp 

firmly, that is the medium method.^^ “Use the middle method 
in dealing with the people/^ “ What is the due medium but 

1 Itioncii Thsang of the Tang dynasty had collected some seeds of the 
Divine Flower, but in crossing the Gangos the wiud blew them away. 
He doubted not this Wiis owing to the watchful jealousy of the Dragons. 
Ch. Ed. 

- The musical bamboo, known as that of Kai-kuh. Tt was to the 
valley of Kai-kuh that Hwang Ti (according to the Han Records) sent, 
and procured the bambex) out of which he made musical instruments. 
Oh. Ed. 

Tlierc are other trees named in the text, such as the tree of the 
Juedieiue-king (Baisajya riijah), the touch of wliich produces health, and 
which grows in tiie Snowy Mountains, The scented oil-plaut, wliich 
also grows in the Snowy Mountains, and causes the milk of the oxen 
be rieli as essential oil, and their droppings to be sweet as incense. 

® When Buddha was alive, a Bikshu being sick, procured from the 
Dragou of the Snowy Mount Lake a lily root, about one foot long and 
of a sweet taste, which instantly restored him to health. 

“ '^Utpiov~~(^ juste rA.ilieii-~dm mass. rhiy>iis.l\hi). IHaimie 
IHaloifues. rr, 818 (WheAvell). 
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the great Reason^ of the world : let the states of equi- 
librium and harmony exist in perfection and a happy order 
will prevail throughout heaven and earthy, and all things 
will be nourished and flourish.”^ Now, if worldly sages 
can deliver such wise sentences, how much more our Great 
Teacher who was separated from the world ? or rather how 
could he avoid coming into the world Himself, to exhibit to 
men and exemplify in himself this profound doctiine ? There- 
fore our perfectly wise Sakya was born in the middle land, 
and was manifested to men by the possession of superlative 
excellencies of person. He opposed error by the declara- 
tion of the true law of the just medium,® and illuminated the 
world by his teaching. How different this method from the 
general practice of mere worldly philosophers (sophists). 
These reject the only true stand-point, and concern them- 
selves about mere empty results — ^having not yet arrived at 
Divine wisdom. They speak indeed of knowledge, and talk 
of mental illumination — but they do but deceive themselves 
and others. They would have all men resemble themselves, 
and so teach them to despise those who differ from them. 
They embi’ace a certain opinion, and in doing so, scorn the op- 
posite. Hence result all sorts of dogmatic assertions and con- 
tradictions j hence come the opposing qualities of love and 
hatred, partialities for what is declared only right, in contra- 
diction to what is called wrong, and the whole sequence of 
punishment and reward (or, crime and merit). But our 
perfectly illuminated sage came in pity to instruct the 
world, to harmonise these opposing sentiments and pro- 
duce poaco. To nourish and strengthen ! to rescue and 
stive ! to provide a safe standing-ground for those who 

’ 111 the C/iUiig Yung^ cap. i, § 4, it is “tai pen” instead of “Taitau.” 

‘ Ohnurj Yung, cap. i, § a. 

^ dill C I Iran evidently adopted the views of the Madhyainika school. 
'I'lie uiediinn or middle is not what is called “ moderation,” but is used 
in a philosojihical sense to denote the Truth, which always lies between 
che two conditions of ‘ ‘ Tes’’and “ Isfo” — “I” and “ not I”; tlio compromise, 
in fiict, of the tivo sttitcs of ‘‘ becuraiug.” • 
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profess to teacli> and to enable tliem in tlieir differences 
to return to the great fountain of rest. He came) to 
dissipate these 'wild, and confusing theories — to persuade 
men to lay aside their perverse modes of argumeut — to 
fall in with the great method of proof aud to embrace 
iundamental verities. So, step by step lie led them to the 
most exaltcdj the most comprehensive^ tho most spiritual^ 
fcho most excellent (wisdom), and, in the end, to the just 
principle of the true medium and all its consequences. Men, 
indeed, differ naturally in their capacities for receiving 
ti'uth, and therefore the different views of truth common in 
the world. Some insist on the reality of matter ; some say 
that all is void. Those who maintain the first view, stop 
short of truth, those who uphold the second, flow onwards 
in the right direction ; hut neither of them is absolutely 
right, for true wisdom in healing words declares Matter 
and void are one, and void is one with matter.''^ Here is 
the declaration of non-difference, . this is the reconciling 
medium. Again, some advocate the opinion that all things 
are (of the) same (nature) ; others say they are different : 
the first is an incomplete theory, the second an indistinct 
one, but the healing words say The identity of things is 
the identity of differences, and the difference of things is 
the difference of identities.-’^ Opposing identity and opposing 
differences, under this one view, is the true medium. Again, 
there are some who maintain the truth of phainomenal 
appearances (tchu fiih, ye damma), others who say they 
are nothing ; some who say they are constant, others who 
make them intermittent ; some speak of their vast extent, 
others of their limited existence ; some who say they are 
but individually perceived, others who maintain they arc 
general or universal j some say they are infinite, others say 
they are definite ; some say they are alike, others that they 
are conflicting, and various other distinctions j — ^I)ttt amid 
the many mountain passes the sheep are lost — wandering 
from the right path,, they cannot return I Our all-wise 
Mastei-, in explanation, therefore, said—'" By hampering 


l>]it)3nomeiia witli conditions, men have come to talk ahont 
‘■'^trao'’-' aod but the man with a cataract on. his 

eyo necessarily has imperfect vision : a man sees water, but 
a demon believes it to be tire ; but jg% the nature of water 
is uniform (and ho illustrates this subject by various com- 
parisons, such as) — the folly of the child who supposes he 
can touch the moon, the foolish dog and the shadow (?), 
the insanity of Yajiladatta in thinking he had lost a part 
of his head because he only saw a part of it in the Temple 
mirror, the man hastening to the East thinking it was 
the West, and in many other ways ; but let the delusion 
be once corrected, and right Reason comes of itself/^^ 
•Again he said — ^^just as the master of a ferry-boat re- 
mains stationary on neither shore, but is continually pass- 
iug across the stream with passengers (so there is truth 
on both sides)/^ Again ho says, "^^the principle of Su- 
preme Reason may be compared to a shepherd who takes 
his crook to watch over the cattle to prevent them from 
wandering this way or that^^; and again — ‘^‘'like a man. 
on horseback with the reins in his hand, if his steed lags in 
his pace then he twitches the reins to make him go on, if 
he is too fast he tightens the reins to make- him go slower, 
but as he goes at a moderate pace he holds the reins easily 
in his hands ’^5 or again — ^^liko the potter tempering his 
clay, ho makes it neither too stiff nor too thin, so that, 
centering it on the wheel, he may make of it a useful vessel/'’ 
Again, he compared his method of teaching to the art of 
the musician, who takes care that the strings of his lute are 
neither too tight nor too slack,” etc. Thus the Master, 
according to the various characters of the disease, ad- 
ministered his remedies far and wide: he obsoiwed the 
medium in all things; in practical duties and in mental 
exorcises ; in common matters and weighty matters ; in 
advancing and in staying; in little things a,nd great ; in begin- 
ning a subject and finishing ;■ in arriving, at a climax and in 
I'ounding an rirgument; he adopted medium rules of con- 
' I'iicsu euniparisons are hiken hoiii the Stirangania Sutra (wMcli 
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duct, a medium metliod of fixed composure^ a medium 
wisdoiUj a medium coutemplation^ a medium method of 
actioU;, a medium system of cause aud effect/^ — ijust as 
the Maui gem reflects the heautiful colours of the suiij or 
the moimtam dell re-echoes the true sound of the voice. 
And he exemplified his doctrine in the various rules he im- 
posed relating to food and clothings and his directions 
about walking, halting, sitting, sleeping, etc. In all things, 
whether small or gi’eat, as he taught others so he himself 
practised not to exceed the due medium. Hence, he only 
took one meal a-day, and so required the Bikshus not to 
eat after mid-day, aud in eating not to take too little or too 
much. He limited their garments to three, neither too 
gaudy nor too mean : when -walking he directed them to 
use an unaffected gait; when sitting’ to cross the legs in a be- 
coming manner; and to adopt a natural demeaiiom*, neither 
too precise nor too complaisant. In self-government he 
enforced a discipline neither too severe nor too careless ; to 
avoid abstraction on the one hand, and superficiality on the 
other. To speak not of entering on or emerging from a 
state of ecstacy ; but whilst passionless to be ever actively 
useful, and whilst actively useful to be ever passionless. 
Constantly to refer the existence of external phmuomena to 
the one essence (heart), and thus ever aiming at a middle 
line of conduct to enter the sea of the Reasonable Medium. 
.Blessed, indeed, to arrive at this condition and rest therein ! 
So, rejecting such terms as obedience and disobedience, re- 
garding enemies and friends as the same, discarding the 
usual way of speaking of things as identical and difierent, 
unitising life and death, reconciling the Not I (the external) 
with the I (the personal), combining' in one view the past 
and present, hypostatising space, regarding the field of 
creation (mountains and seas) as unoriginated (hair origin, 
i. e., like the hair of the tortoise), exhibiting imder one 
aspect motion and rest, silence and utterance, overflowing' 
with sympathy to aU • oreatures^i — thus it was our Master 
taught ! How entirely diffeTcnt to worldly wisdom, and its 
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yearnings after abstraction ! In coming our Master ap- 
peared in the middle (country?), and therefore ho is called 
rightly come” (Tathagata) ; in going, he went from the 
middle (region ?), and therefore he is called ‘'^rightly gone” 
(Sugata). He came from the middle as from a state of 
rest ; he went from (or to) the middle as from a state of 
activity. Thus opposed to both conditions of rest or activity, 
he can neither be said to have come or have gone. This, 
indeed, is hard to understand : opposed to action and rest, 
yet at the same time active and at rest; neither coming nor 
going, yet both come and gone. This is the mysterious 
character of the universally diflPused Hatnre (essence) : not 
coming, yet come ; although boru, yet not taking a distinct 
substance ; not going, yet gone ; though dying, yet not 
ceasing to be. So that no mere words can express this 
wisdom of our Tathagata ; it cannot be predicated in such 
expressions as action and rest, coming and going, being 
and not being, birth and death. This wisdom defies num- 
ber, rejects antitheses or agreements, is unfathomable, in- 
conceivable, and beyond all description for excellence ! Now, 
there are some ' men who live by rivers that will not credit 
that sea-water is salt ; but only let them take one spoonful 
and let them try it, then they know that tho whole is of 
similar taste ,* — but yet it cannot be said that they have ex- 
hausted the ocean by tasting this one spoonful ! 

(8.) Respecting the Rishis or Grenii. The Rishis (sien) 
are so called because they change (tsien) their appearance. 
They are spiritual beings in the form of men ; they havo 
the power to translate or change themselves into other bodies 
without dying. The common name for them is “ sien,"’^ 
They have various characters and powers. There are hea- 
venly Rishis, spirit Rishis, human Rishis, and demon Rishis. 
Some wander amongst men, some seek the deep mountain 
cavos (such as Ticn-Toi, Kw^ang Lu, Ku-shan, Chung-nan 
and others) ^ some live in the isles of the sea (as at Pung- 
lai, Ying-cheou, Lmig-yuen, and so on) j some live under 
llio earth. All of them are capable of living for a long tiiuo 
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without foar of death. In old times men spoke of these 
Hishis as frequently seen. In fact^ from, the natural love of 
long life which menhavej and fear of early deatlq they spoke 
of every one who lived upwards of a hundred years or so^ as 
being a Itishi ; how much more should those be called so 
who lived thousands of years ! And yet there is no perma- 
nence even in these cases^ for they only ^Hivc long/^ which 
is very different from "‘‘not dying/' Compared with the 
life of men, such beings may be indeed called long’-lived, 
but, compared with Devas, their life is short indeed. The 
years of Devas extend over many kalpas, compared to which 
those of the Rishis are but as the life of the May-fly. This 
mode of existence, , therefore, though excellent, is not so de- 
sirable as that of the Devas. The Devas, although more ex- 
cellent, cannot be compared to the condition of the Buddhas 
(holy men) who, during countless kalpas, are ever joyous, 
assured of the non-recurreuce of birth or death throughout 
eternity. 

The Avatausaka Sutra says : Spirit-Rishis dwell in the 
mountains. Human Rishis Hve amongst men." (Heavenly 
Rishis dwell on the seven golden mountains.) The Surafi- 
gama Sutra says : “ Buddha declared that there are men 
who practise the power of spiritual ecstasy (sainadhi), with- 
out any reliance on supreme wisdom (BAdhi). These adopt 
vain repetitions, and so preserve for themselves bodily- 
shapes. They wander among the mountains and forests, 
and places inaccessible to man. There are ten kinds of 
such beings : 1 . earth- walkers, who make use of prepared 
food, for the purpose of perfection ; 2. space-iiyurs, who 
study the virtues of trees and plants, for the purpose of per- 
fecting themselves in the use of medicines (by means of 
which their bodies are so light that they can fly). 3, Wan- 
derers, who study the nature of gold and stones, to perfect 
themselves in the art of transmutation (by the use of cinna- 
bar they pretend to change stoues into gold). 4. Those 
who suppress the action of their vital functions (and uncon- 
sciously lose their. bodily shapes, and pass invisibly throngh 
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B^ce). 5. Hcavenly-oneSj wlio gain tlio mastery over their 
fluid secretions (and so become perfectly pure). 6. Air-like, 
who, by jDurifying and subliming their substance, become 
intangible (clothed -with the rainbow, drinking dew, their 
essence purified, they become like air). 7. Magicians, who, 
by certain incantations, are able to alter their condition at 
will, 8. Lmninous-ones, who, by practising severe thought, 
perfect their memory (and produce a lambent flame from 
the top of their head, and by severe contemplation {lit, ob- 
serving the navel) refine the pill (i.e., become immortal). 
9. Benofieont-ones, who, by sudden intervention, remove 
difficulties in human affairs. 10. Porfectly-enlightened-ones, 
who, by constantly studying the system of changes and con- 
versions, become thoroughly illuminated. All these, by 
human discipline, attain various degrees of sublime know- 
ledge, and extend their lives to a thousand or a myriad 
years. Dwelling in mountains or islands, beyond the habi- 
tations of men, they practise their various modes of life. 
But yet they are still involved in the wheel of transmig'ration, 
and not depending’ on the true method of emancipation ; 
after their term is expired they will return once more to the 
various forms of being, who are involved in the net of exist- 
ence.^^ 

Again, how true is the remark of Loug-shu (Iflagardjnna) 
the lay disciple (kiu-sse, i.e,, grihapati ) : ‘‘We are told about 
the different kinds of Eishis, and theii* years of life ; but yet 
all these return to the common lot of constant transmigra- 
tions. What comparison, then, is there between this search 
after long life, and the blessedness of being born in one of the 
lands (pure lands) of Buddha ? ISTot to prepare for this and 
to seek after that is to fling awuy the pure gem, and to 
search for the common pebble.-'"' Again, a certain disciple 
called Hiang-shan, of the Tang dynasty, alluding to Wang 
the herraib, says in poetry : 

“ 1 hear your Honour, sacrifiemg food and rest, 

Daily expects fco hoar tlie spirit Ridiis tell 

Ihe mode of being changed to more than mortal nuan, 
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And how to gain the mystery of lengthening life. 

The woi’ds ‘long life’ are but opimsod to ‘wliat is short.' 

No promise here of quitting birth and death for aye : 

How Yain the search, then, merely after length of days ; 

For if your Honour should succeed in gaining it, 

And like the fir tree flouilsh for a thousand years. 

Yet, when expired, the flower that lives its little day 
Ts juvst as good ! both end alike in nothingness ! 

What use to boast of years as lasting as the moon, 

When like the moon we ever tend to self -decay— 

The common destiny involved in ‘ Irirth and death !’ 

How different from that hirthless state of Mind Suprenn; 
Which never being born can never cease to Be!’’ 

(9.) On faith and unbelief. A want of faith is called 
doiibtj from which the numberless errors that exist in the 
world are produced. And sOj from the absence of doubt^ i.e., 
faith^ come all the excellencies (virtues) that exist. Faith 
is the wide thoroughfare for entering* on the path of Wisdom 
— doubt is the great enemy of Religion. Faith may be com- 
pared to a propitious wind wafting a boat down a river ; 
doubt to the whirling eddies of the tide in which a boat^ 
from morning till nightj constantly revolves. Hence the 
Scripture says : The Medicine-King can cure all diseases^ 
but cannot heal a man already dead ; so Buddha can save all 
sentient creatures,, but he cannot rescue men who have no 
faith,’-’ So tha-fc the first requisite in arriving at supreme 
wisdom is faith^ just as the irrigation of a field is necessary 
before the seed sown therein can sink down and germinate. 
There are three chief reasons why men have not faith ; the 
•first is this ; they say how is it possible that beyond this 
world in which we Hve, its Sun and Moon, there yet can bo 
other worlds and systems of worlds The second is this : 
they say, When men are dead, and their bodies corrupted, 
and their vital spirits dispersed, how is it possible that the 
soul can rise to happiness, or sink to misery The third 
is this : they say, “ It is impossible to believe that any man 
can attain to the condition of perfect enlightenment (.Bnd- 
,dha)^^; as much as to say that what the ear or the eye can- 
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Hot a2)prcliencl ought not to be believed^ but ought to bo 
})orsisteutly denied. On the same ground men who live in 
the north, ought not to believe that there are m.erchant ships 
covering the southern seas, so vast in size that they can 
carry freights of ton thousand piculs ; and men of Kiang- 
nan ought not to believe that tho nomads of the north live 
day by day under tents capable of sheltering a thousand men. 
8o it is men object to believe in the Paradise of Buddha,^ 
and that every good man shall go there and be happy. 
Whereas they ought rather to say ; That which the eye 
cannot see, is justly represented as a reward fit for the soul 
(unearthly reward).-’^ 

Now our perfectly wise Teacher, possessed of every 
superior faculty, acquainted with all the intricacies of life, 
and knowing the tendencies of all creatures, directed his 
instruction with a view to man^s complete deliverance, 
and the acquisition of supreme Wisdom. And to this 
end he taught them to walk as he walked, according to 
his own words: “Himself perfectly wise, he illuminated 
others, and so, by wisdom and by practice, he fulfilled 
himself.*’ 

But here it maybe objected that this is just what the sages of 
the Confucian school teach. F or what else is that about “ex- 
emplifying practical virtue “ so as to renew the people.'*'^ 
And hence it is argued “the fundamental principles of both 
school s are alike.-*^ But in certain particulars they widely dif- 
fer. Consider, for instance, that the Confucian school stops 
short at mere worldly rules, whereas the followers of Buddha 
appeal also to religious rules ; the former speak only of one 
world, the latter refer to the existence of countless worlds, and 
trace all consequent states of being to former conduct in other 
lives. In these particulars, therefore, the two systems 
widely differ. 

It may be objected again, with respect to the sub- 
stance of Buddha’s doctrine, that whatever is incapable 

^ Zit.^ the happy lauds (Icchetras)., . 

* Tai hiok^ § 4, and chap. ii, § 2, 
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of oonlar demonstration, ought not to ho credited. But if 
Buddha warned men against falsehood^ how is it possible 
that he himself spoke falsely ? for if men of the world in high 
plficGs are averse to anything like deceit, lest they should lose 
their position of trust, how much less could Buddha deceive his 
followers 1 His words, therefore, are fully credible, and there 
is uoroom fordoubt; — and so an oldwriter says, ^Hf Buddhabs 
words are not credible, then what words can be credited”? 
The substance, then, of his Doctrine is this, that the 
spirit or soul is the individual; and the body is the 
habitation of the soul. As the spirit comes or goes, so the 
abode of the spirit (i.e., the body) is perfected or destroyed. 
It may be objected to this that in such a theory there is no 
room for real birth — ^it is merely the soul coming into a 
body ; and also, in case of death, it is merely the same soul 
going and the abode falling to decay. But the fact is, men 
generally know nothing about this soul — they only think of 
their bodies — and so are led to desire life and fear death ; 
and so their case is a pitiable one. 

But with respect to this soul coming and going, what 
is the individual character of that which comes and goes ? 
Simply what its former karma has made it. And what 
is Karma? Nothing but one-’s works. Just according 
to what a man does, his soul receives its kind of birth 
— doing good, it is born in heaven; doing evil, it is 
born in holl (an asura) ; and so, doing any of tho three 
kinds of works belonging to the three evil ways, tho 
soul is so born. So we may understand the six wniys of 
birth in the wheel of existence, from which there is no 
escape. But to this it may still bo objected that the spirit 
or soul in this case is constantly changing, and novor re- 
maining in one stay ; how, then, can it be the same spirit ? 
But the explanation of this is that the spirit^s abode ebanges 
according to its Karma; and this Karma forbids any long 
continuance in one condition, because it is always changing: 
just as a man builds a house, for himself — as ho makes it so 
he must dwell in it — or as a man prepares his food and 
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as lie concocts them he must endure the taste. So 
:is wo do certain works we receive certain returns — this is 
tlie principle of self- causation. We should^ thoreforej be 
over jealous over our actions, seeing the immense conso- 
(picnccs that will result to ourselves. 


II.— THE HABITABLE WORLD. 

1 . With respect to the four great continents of which we 
have already spoken, we will quote from the Dirghagama 
Sutra : To the south of Mount Sume is a continent called 
Jainbudwipa (Ohen-fau-tai) This country is narrow to- 
wards the south, and wide towards the north ; in length and 
breadth seven thousand yojanas. The men^s faces are of 
the same shape as the country. It has a great tree called 
Jambu, seven yojanas round, a hundred yojanas high, and 
fifty yojanas in spread. The people live a hundred years. 
More die than are born, and many die in comparative 
youth. 

The Abidharma says ; They adopt dijSerent styles of 
dress and personal adornment, and their desires arc various, 
whilst some practise perfect self-denial.” 

The Hi-shai Sutra” says, ^‘'To the north of the Great-sea is 
the Jambu Tree, beneath which is abundance of gold called 
Jambunada.2 Its height is twenty yojanas.® From the ex- 
cellent gold found underneath this tree the continent de- 
rives its name. 

The hfyfiya Anus^ra Shaster says; There are two middle- 
si5!ied continents belonging to this territory : 1. Chamra (in- 
habited by Rakshasas, according to the New Yibasha Shas- 
ter) } 2. Varslira.. Both these are inhabited by men. (Our 

1 This moans the land that has gold ; but the.Vibasha Shaster calls it 
Tch en-po-choou. 

• 2 Xhe Sntra of creation. » Vishnu Pumnu, p. 168. 

■’> Vide Thearies and Legends of ike Buddhists^ p. 130. 
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secular books speak of the shining^ spiral shells foniid in 
these counti’ies j and th.ey say that the men widely differ in 
appearance from one another. They add also that there are 
numerous little islands in these sea.s). 

The Dirghag'ama Sutra says : '^‘"To the east of Mount Siune 
is a continent called Vide (Fo-yu-tai^ i.o., the Purwi \idesa 
of the Singhalese hooks). (This word signifies excellent 
body^h The Lih-Shai calls it Po-tai.) This territory is nar- 
row towards the east and wide towards the w'est^ shaped like 
a half-moon — nine yojanas in length and breadth. The 
meids faces are of the same shape as the country. It has a 
great tree-king called Kadamba/ in girth seven yojanas, 
height a hundred yojanas, and in spread fifty yojanas. The 
men live two hundred years. They eat fish and flesh. They 
trade in corn, cloth, pearls, and trinkets; they also have 
marriage ceremonies. 

The Ahidharma says: ‘‘‘'To the east is Yidli^; the men 
are full of desires, whilst others practise complete self-denial. 
They eat things which die of themselves, and kill nothing. 
They shave the front of their heads, and allow the hair to 
grow long behind. They wear short lower garments, and 
wind the upper ones round their persons. 

The Nyaya Anusara Shaster says : “ There are two mid- 
dle-sized islands belonging to this territory, viz., Doha and 
Vid^ha, both inhabited. 

The Dirghfigaina Sutra says : To the W'est of Mount 
Suine is a continent called Godhanya'" (this signifies abound- 
ing in oxen. The Vibasha calls it Kiu-to-ni, i.e., Gaudarii. 
Lalita Yistara, p. 22). This territory is shaped like the full 
moon, and the men are similarly sha.ped in face. In length 
and breadth it is eight thousand yojanas. There is a tree- 
king called Glianta/ seven yojanas round, a hundred yojana,s 
high, and fifty yojanas in the spread of its branches. The 

1 Vide Theories and Legends of the Buddhists ^ }), ,l i-7. 

Ka-lam-fau, vide Vishmi Parana^ p. 168. 

» Kiu-ye-ni. -Singhalese records call it Apara Godaua. 

* Kin-tai. 
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Tlio Abidharina says they eat flesh, and kill living animals ; 
they burn the dead, and also bnry them. They cultivate 
tlioir lands. Their marriage ceremonies are the same as 
t'.hosG of J ambudwipa. They ornament their hair, which is 
allowed to grow long •, they have both upper and lower gar- 
ments . 

The NyAya Anus0,ra Shaster says : There are two mid- 
dle-sized islands attached to this continent, viz., Tchega'^ and 
Krina,® both inhabited. 

The Hi-Shai Shaster says : Below the Ghanta-tree is a 
stone ox, one yojana high, and therefore the continent is 
called Godhanya.^^ 

The Dirghagama Sutra says ; To the north of Mount 
Slime is a continent called Uttara.*'^ (This means “extremely 
excellent.”) The Vibasha calls it Kurudwipa.^' It is square- 
shaped, and so are the faces of its inhabitants. In length 
and breadth one thousand yojanas. It has a tree-king called 
Ambala,® seven yojanas round, one hundred in height, and 
fifty in spread. The men live a thousand years j they have 
no trade, but their life is sustained by implanted vigour. 
They have no such varieties of land, lake, mountain scenery, 
or flowers, fruits, and cereals, as we have. The birds sing 
pleasantly. On each side of the continent is an Anavat&pta 
lake, from which four great rivers flow. There are no 
swamps or dangerous hollows, no brambles or prickly plants, 
no troublesome flies or poisonous insects, but the rice and 
corn are self-produced, and of exquisite flavour. The warm 
rays of the Manx gem are suflSeient for the purpose of cook- 
ing thoir food; when the food is sufficiently dressed the 
rays of the gem lose their intense power. There is a woudor- 
fnl® tree in this country, the leaves of which constantly distil 
heavenly deiv (ambrosia) ; both men and women seek its 


’ 0116-11111, 2 flail li-na. 

'• Kit-ln-cbeou, 

A kiuh-kiing tree, lit. bonding-body tree, 
of the Singhalese, IVI.B. 14. 


® Ynh-tan-yu. 

» Om-po-lo. 

Perhaps the kalpa tree 
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shelter. The fruit of this fragrant tree^ when ripe^ opens of 
itselfj and provides the people with every kind of garment,, 
vessels, and food. In the rivers are found choice pleasure- 
boats, to convey all those who seek for such enjoyment in 
what dii*ection they please. If, on entering the rivers to 
bathe, they leave their garments on one shore, the boats are 
always in waiting to convey them to the opposite shore, 
where fresh garments await them. Whenever they come to 
one of the fragrant trees, above named, they take whatever 
delicacy they please, and pass on. There is no sickness here, 
but they ever retain their youthful looks . Their hair and eye- 
brows are of a russet colour. When they desire marriage, 
if after selection the degree of relationship between the two 
parties is too close, when. they seek the shelter of the tree it 
does not bend down as usual to protect them, and so they 
separate 3 but if the marriage is a proper one, then the tree 
bends down as a canopy over them . . . When they die they 
are placed in the middle of the four roads, their bodies tho- 
roughly adorned, and then a great bird called Ouwajanka 
bears away the corpse to another land (beyond the Sakwala 
mountains) . The soil of this country is soft and elastic to 
the feet. The ground opens of itself to cover everything 
that is unbecoming. All persons who have previously prac- 
tised tLe ten virtues arc born here, and after this in one of 
the Deva lokas. . 

The Nyaya Annsara Shaster says : There are two mid- 
dle-sized islands belonging to this continent, viz., Kaiirava 
and Gaurava,^ both inhabited.^^ 

The Hi-shai Sutra says : “ The men who live in Jambiid- 
wipa are three cubits and a hah* in height, and tlio men of 
tho east and west continents the same. The men of the 
northern continent are seven cubits high.” 

The Abidharma says ; “ The men of the southern conti- 
nent are three and a half cubits higli, and some four cubits. 
Men of the eastern continent eight cubits, of tho western 
continent sixteen cubits.”^ 

‘ Kiu-li-po and Kiao-li-po. 

* The cubit hero is the foot of the Chau dynasty, i.e., eight iuches. 
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Tlio Saddharma prakasa sasana says : Tke men of tlie 
nortkorn continent are possessed of extraordinary powers of 
vision and kearing.^^ [And similar remarks in reference to 
the other continents,] 

The Stirahgama says : Anirouddha^ could see without 
eyes. The Naga Upananda® could hear without ears. The 
Devi Ganga*^ could smell without a nose. Gavampati'^: could 
taste without a tongue. Shnyata Deva could feel without a 
body. The Great Kasyapa without the sense of knowledge 
(chitta) could apprehend.^^ (This section exhibits the truth 
tliat the senses are not the absolute vehicles of knowledge, 
but that in certain cases there is a mystic power (miao)^ 
which apprehends truth.) 

The Yibasha Shaster says : The men of the four great 
continents and of the eight middle-sized ones, are all of di- 
minutive size j with respect to the five hundred little isles 
some are inhabited and some not \ and some are the abode 
of the Asfiras.” • 

The Maha® Nidana Sutra says : The superiority of Jam- 
budwipa as a place of birth consists in five particulars : — • 
1. The courage and endurance of its inhabitants; 2. their 
correct habits of thought 3. being the birthplace of Bud- 
dha ; 4. its good karma ; 5. its being the land of Brahmans. 
But the other continents excel d ambudwipa in three parti- 
culars : — 1 . Length of life; 2. superior enjoyments; 3. excel- 
lence of soil.'’^ 

The Agama Sutra says ; The southern continent excels 
in three particulars ; — 1. Facility of practising good woihs, 
and so securing a favourable karma; 2. the advantage of 
imitating the pure life of the Brahmans ; 3. the opportunity 
of hearing the instruction of Buddha.^^ 

1 Ho-niu-liu-to. ^ Po-nan-to. * Kin-ka-sMu-niu. ^ Kiu-fan-po-ti. 

® The use of the word “miao” in opposition to that which is connected 
wdth the senses explains its use in such compounds as miao fah (Sad- 
dharma), i.e., the mystic dharma or universe. 

8 So, at least, I take the In- pen -king to he. See this work referred 
to in Hardy’s Theories and Legends^ p. 91, n. 

^ Samyak drishti, M.B. 498, § 17. 
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From a comparison of the various Sutras and SJiastras^ it 
seems that Jambudwipa excels in the wisdom of its inhabi- 
tants, and the other continents, especially the northern one, 
in material prosperity. 

ON THE KARMA THAT LEADS TO BIRTH IN THESE WORLDS. 

2. The Agama Sutra says : ‘’^King Prasenajit asked Buddha 
if every Brahman, Tchatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra on re- 
turning to life would be born, in his own caste.^^ To which 
Buddha replied : It is possible it may be so, but the 
matter stands thus — there are four distinct classifications 
of men : 1 . Those who from bad go to bad ; for example, 
a man born as a ohandfila, in a base class, or as a fisher- 
man or a hunter, or any other inferior position, doing 
just enough to be born at aU as a man ; if such a man 
practise evil in his present condition, whether of thought, 
word, or deed, so that in his next birth he enters one of the evil 
ways (?'.e., as a beast, asura, or demon), then this is called go- 
ing from bad to bad. 2. Those who go from bad to better j for 
instance, a man born in a base condition, amongst those who 
practise every evil work, this man is in a bad state ; but if 
in this condition he himself does right, guarding well his 
thoughts, words, and actions, then at the end of life he may 
be born as a Deva,and this is called going from bad to better. 

3. F.rom better to bad ; as when a man is born in a wealthy 
or illustrious family, and yot himself does wickedly, then after 
deatli this man shall also be born in one of the evil ways — 
and this is called going from better to worse. 4. From good 
to better : as when a man being iii a good class of life, still 
goes on to practise virtue, then at the end of life he is born 
in heaven — this is called going from good to better.^-* 

The Karma^ Vibh&ga Sutra says : Buddha declared there 
were ten kinds of works, which led to birth in human form : 

1 , Not to kill ; 2, not to steal i 3, not to commit adulteiy ; 

4, not to use immoral-language ; 6, not to equivocate; 6, not 
to slander; 7, not to lie; 8, not to covet ; 0, not to indulge 

, ^ Nitth-iio-clia-pih-king. 
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fiTig'or ; 10, not to envy (or indulge partiality). Any one wlio 
itiii.y fail in tlie higher precepts of the Shaman, and yet ob- 
serves those ten rules shall be born again as a man (and ac- 
cording to the completeness of his obedience, the degree of 
happiness he shall enjoy during his life).^* 

1110 Avatnmsaka Sutra says ; ^^With regard to Karma, or 
the result of works, there are three distinctions ; 1, The pre- 
sent and immediate result j 2, the consequent result, in de- 
ciding tlie character of the next birth j 3, the remote result 
in distant generations.'’'’ 


ox CERTAIN SIGNS AT THE TIME OE DEATH. 

3. When a man comes to die, the bodily functions and the 
mind are clouded and dark. As in a dreamless sleep there is a 
complete suspension of all active thought. There being no 
active exercise of mind, there is no consciousness or reflection; 
Eind so there is neither sensation nor passion.^ But still there 
is a clinging to existence,^ and this is called the principle 
(heart) of birth and death (ashta vijnyana). At this time, 
according to a man’s good works, or bad works, this occult 
principle ascends or descends, and the body gTadually becomes 
icy cold to the touch. Hence it is the verse (Gatha) says : 

“ If from the summit of the head — a Saint ;* 

If from the eyes the flame departs— a God p 
A man, if from the heart ; a Pr^ta from the groin ; 

A dubious birth from out the hnce-pan goes, 

Aiid from the bottom of the feet a birth in HelL”^ 

‘ Vijuyaua or saiiscara, Colehrooke, 254. ® Upadana. 

^ Tiiab is “ Buddha,” That is a Dcva, inferior to the former. 

5 When the eye can no longer see, nor the ear hear, then the other 
senses cease to act. When the power of thought is gone, then the sis 
sources of knowledge- are completely extinct. Whilst the body is warm, 
however, there yot remains the princiifle known as “ashta vijnyana”; 
but when that goes, tlie body becomes completely cold. Now, if we 
carefully examine what part of the body remains warm the longest, we 
may divine what the character of the next birth will be ; if the region 
about the heart remains warm longest, then the person will be born as a 
man, and so on according to the system of the Gatha given above. 
Now luevi of the world (Y.e., those who are not Buddhists) say, that 
when the body fjorrupts and the vital spirits arc dispersed, what is there 
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On a certain occasion Bnddlia spoke thus d If a man at 
tlie end of life^ knowing that his hour has comOj have clear 
and distinct thoughts on religious subjects^ and with his body 
washed and his garments properly arranged^ thus departs ; 
then if on his person appear any of the distinguishing marks 
peculiar to Buddha, those present may know assuredly that 
he has gone at once to be born in Paradise (pure-land). But 
if a man who reverences Buddha, and has observed the pre- 
cepts, yet with less thorough purpose, die without any 
marks either good or bad on his person, but lies as it 
were in a sleep, and, awaking for a moment, thus de- 
parts, this man, not yet wholly freed from the influ- 
ences of unbelief, shall be born for five hundred years 
in an external paradise,^ and afterwards enter on his 
perfect reward. Again, if a man have encouraged in him- 
self a compassionate and benevolent disposition, and his re- 
ligious ideas are pure, if his mind hanker not after wealth, 
or worldly relationship, if his eyes be clear and his face com- 
posed, if he be possessed with a desire of heaven, and look 
forward at some future time to behold me, if his eyes al- 
ready seem to see the heavenly hosts, and his ears to hear 
heavenly melody, then shuffling off his body he shall cer- 
tainly bo born as a Beva. Again, if a man be of a bland 
and amiable disposition, and have striven to acquire some 
religious merit, his body undiseased and miblomishod, 
his thoughts directed to the woll-being of his parents, or 
wife, or children, his principles unconfused and clear as to 
right and wrong. And in this mind, having fairly divided 
his worldly goods, he die, this man shall be born again in 
human shape. If again there be a man who stares wildly 
at his friends, clutches at the air with his hand, continu- 
ally defiles himself and yet knows it not, his eyes blood- 
shot, lying with Ms face downward, sleeping with his body 

left that caa be bora • again. They know nothing about this secret 
principle or power called “ashta vijnyii,na.” (Gh. Ed.) 

^ Viz., in the Shau-hon-kwo-kai-chit Sutra, but I camrot give the 
Siuiscrit title of this work, 

'•» City of doubtma region bordering on the true Paradise of Auiitiiaba. 
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doubled up, seeing friglitful visions which cannot be told, 
his senses and mind gone, raving in delirium, this man after 
death will be born in hell. If, again, there is a man who is 
continually wetting hia lips with his tongue through fever, 
vexing himself about eating and drinking, talking incoher- 
ently about hunger and thirst, and at last- opens his eyes 
suddenly and dies, this man shall be born as a Preta. Again, 
if there be a man whose body is afiected by an accumulation 
of diseases,! is spirits darkened and paralysed by overhang- 
ing clouds, dreading to hear the name of Buddha, ravenous 
after the taste of flesh, not listening to any words of exhor- 
tation, wrapped up in worldly thoughts, sweating from his 
hands and feet, and every part of his body, jabbering and 
dribbling, this man when he dies will be born as a beast/^ 
The Surangama Sutra says : Buddha thus addressed 
Ananda : — All sentient creatures are mutually involved in 
fche necessity of birth and death — being born according to 
the accustomed method, and dying according to the laws of 
perpetual change. At the end of life, before losing all ani- 
mal heat, the good and evil deeds of the whole life are sum- 
moned up, as it were, in a moment. Those possessed of the 
best indication of conscience (sanjnya), are immediately pro- 
vided with wings and fly away to be born in a region above 
the heavens ; as they fly, in the heart arises joy and wisdom, 
with every holy desire, and already they behold the Buddhas 
of tho ten regions of space, and according to their prayer 
they find themselves born in one of the pure lands belong- 
ing to those Buddhas. If the conscience be less pure, but 
yefc greater in proportion than the passion-Natnre, then the 
lliglit cannot be sustained long, and the subject of it becomes 
like one of the winged Rishis. If the two portions of one’s 
nature be equally developed (-i.e., the good and the bad) 
then a person is born again as a man. If the passion-nature 
prevail, then the person is born in one of the equivocal forms 
of life, the worst being as a hairy creature like a caterpillar, 
tho best like a bird. If the passion-nature, as compared with 
the pure conscience, be as seven to three, then the person is 
horn below the water-circle, and acquires- within the limits* 
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of tlie Fire-world an inflamed nature^ his body ever burning’ 
like a Preta, no water to allay liis pain, no food or drink — so 
lie must pass a bundred thousand kalpas. If the passion- 
nature be as nine to one, then he must sink down to tlie 
very bottom of the fire circle, and, as a lenient punishment, 
be burned in a hell in which there is some intermission of 
pain ; but if he be extremely wicked then he is born in the 
hell where there is no intermission. A man purely sensual, 
without any portion of a g-ood conscience, sinks down to 
Avitchi (0-pi) and if he still continues to revile the priest- 
hood, and mock at the law, and abuse the faithful, etc., he 
shall sufier over and over again in all the bottomless pits of 
the ten regions of space.-’^ 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says : “ So it is a man at the last 
moment of his life sees indications of his future destiny ; 
if he possess a bad karma he beholds all the miseries 
attending a birth in Hell, or as a boast, or as a Pr^ta. He 
sees the Infernal lictors, brandishing their cruel maoes, 
scowling at him, accusing him ! Handcuffed they lead him 
away ! He hears the sounds of his own piteous cries for 
mercy ! he sees the rivers of fire, the scalding boilers, the 
spiked hills, the trees covered with knives — every misery in 
succGSsion which he must endure, 

if he have a good karrna, then he beholds the 
Heavenly mansions, the host of iJevas and the Apsarasas, 
every kind of lovely garment, beautifully adorned, the 
palaces and gardens, surpassing in splendour; and though 
liis body be yet alive, he already enjoys an antepast of his 
future blessedness ! ” 

THE NINE MOUNTAIN GIRDLES AND THE EIGHT SEAS. 

4. The first mountain is called Surno or Sumern; its base is 
evenly placed on the top of the Gold circle (below the etirLh), 
It is broad towards the earth, and narrows upwards, again ex- 
, paudiug towards the top. It is perfectly adorned \vith the 
four precious substances, gold, silver, sap[)hire, and lapis- 

’ Wluxt is lioro called passion nature, is love of the iujpure: that which 
eis called <^ood conscience is love of virtue.' (Ch. .Phi) 
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lazuli (or coral, M.B. 11). Various sorts of trees, herbs, 
and fragrant foliage growing on its sides, spread their 
odour far and wide. Here is the resting-place of sages and 
philosojihcrs (after death) . The mountain is 1 (58,000 yOj’anaa 
liighj of which 84,000 are below the surface of the water. 
(The Dirglia-gama. The Kosha and the Lai-shai give the 
height 80,000 yojanas, and they say that each mountain 
cjjt'cle to the outside iron range diminishes one-half succes- 
sively). Beyond Mount Suineru is the Bragrant Sea, whoso 
breadth is 84,000 yojanas. (The Kosha says 80,00(3.) Each 
of the seven seas diminishes in breadth by one-half. They 
produce the Utpala flower,^ the Padma flower,® the Kumuda 
flower,'" and the Pundarika flower.^ These flowers grow in 
great profusion and spread their leaves on every side. Each 
mountain range is half immersed in these various seas. The 
second range is called Yugandara (mutually yoked). The 
height and breadth 42,000 yojanas. The sea is the same 
breadth (the Kosha says 40,000 in each case). The third 
range is called Isadara (holding or connecting pole), 21,000 
yfjanas in height, the sea just as wide (the Kosha says 20,000) . 
The fourth range is called Karavika,® (projecting wood. Im- 
post?) 12,000 yojanas high, the sea the same width (the Kosha 
says 10,000 yojanas.) The fifth range is called Sudarsana, 
6,000 yojanas high, and the sea the same width. The sixth 
range is called Asva karna (horses^ cars), 3,000 yojanas 
high, the sea the same width (the Kosha says 2,600.) The 
seventh range is called Vinayaka (the Obstacle Mountains),® 
1,200 (? 1,500) yojanas high, the sea the same (the Kosha 
says 1,250). The eighth range is called Nomindhara (liold- 
ing-oarth), OOO yojanas high (the Kosha says (525). Be- 
tween this range and the Chakra Mountains, which are 300 
yojanas high, and which enclose the whole system, is the- 


’ Mym'phcms in general. ® Nelnmhium speeiomm. 

* Nijrapheea escvlenta. *■ Tlie white Lotus. 

® Con.sidering the awkwardness of this expression, and also the ren- 
dering of Remnsat’s, “ sandal mountains’- {Lotus, pj 847), I think there 
is a nnspiint in the text. _ - ■ ■ 

® Vide Burn., Lot., p. 847. 
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salt seaj 322^,000 yGjanas in breadtli, and depth, and tiio 
•wliolo circuit 3,608,475 ySjanas. All these moinitains arc 
iinraersed 8,000 yOjanas below the sea, and rest on the 
golden wheeld 

And now, having alluded to these seas, we may inquii-e 
what is the cause of the morning and evening tides ? The 
Avataihsaka Sutra says — “The palace of the Naga Rajah 
Sagara is in the midst of the sea, the water flowing througjti 
this palace assumes a deep blue colour, and as it enters or 
issues forth from the palace causes the fall and rise of the 
sea/^ 

Again, how is it that the countless Rivers which constantly 
pour their supplies into the Ocean do not cause it to over- 
flow? The Avatamsaka says — “There are four precious 
substances at the bottom of the sea, which absorb the con- 
tributions of the Rivers constantly flowing into the Ocean. 
'Hence there is no increase or decrease in the water of the 
great Sea. The first precious substance is called vSun treasure 
great jewel, (Maharatna surya-garbha ?) the splendour of 
which is so great that wherever it reaches the water is con- 
verted into a milk-like substance. The second the great 
jewel Li-juii (Dispersing fatness ) ; wherever the splendour 
of this reaches it converts the milky substance into 
curds. The third is called the great jewel Fo-in-kwong 
(brilliancy of fire), the splendour of which converts the 
curds into butter. The fourth is called the great jewel 
Tsin-wou-chu (no residue) ; wherever the splendour of this 
reaches it changes the butter into essential oil, and this 
disappears and leaves no residue, as it were by the action of 
fire.^^ ■ 

1 The SiLtras and Shastors differ somewhat in respect to tlioso woasure- 
ments. According to the Kosha, from the middle point of Mount 
Suraeru to the verge of its southern extremity is d0,000 yojanas. From 
this point across the seven golden mountains is 79,375 ydjanns, and the 
seas the same, so that the whole radius would he 158,750 yojanas, and 
tlie diameter 317,500 yOjanas. Again, the breadth of the Balt Sea is 
322,312 yojanas, so that the whole <liametcr from nort)). to south and 
from east to west 18,1,042,124 yOjanas. This is the measurement of the 
boundaries of the Sakwala. Gh, Ed, 
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'Whatj tlieiij we may ask, is the cause of the salt taste of 
the sea water ? In answer to this, the Lan-Tan''' Sutra says 
— 'III ere are three reasons for the saltness of sea water. 
L 111 the middle of the sea is a great fish, 28,000 li in 
length, its pollutions cause the salt taste. 2. When the 
world was being perfected (the aera of perfection) there fell 
a, great rain from the Akanishta Heavens, which, washing* 
away from the intervening worlds much impurity, carried 
all of it into the sea. 3. A long time ago a certain Eishi 
used his sorcery and caused the water to become salt.” 


ON THE CAUSES Of EARTHQUAKES. 

5. According to the Agama Sutras, Buddha declared that 
there were eight causes and occasions of earthquakes. 1 . The 
earth is placed on water, and the water on wind, and the wdnd 
on space. When the wind is agitated, then the great water i?^ 
moved, and this shakes the earth. 2. The effect of the great 
energy of the male and female disciples of Buddha and also 
of the great Deva (Mah^shivara) acting on the waters. 3. 
When Bddhisatwa descends from the Tusita Heavens to be 
incarnated. 4. When Bddhisatwa is born from the right 
side of his mother. 5. When Bddhisatwa arrives at perfect 
enlightenment. G. When Buddha begins to preacli, by 
turning the Wheel of the Law, which neither Mara nor 
Yama nor Brahma nor any Shaman or Ddva or man is able 
to turn, 7. Yi'Tien Buddha is about to bring his teacliing 
to an end, and with undivided attention fixes his mind on 
the conclusion of Ms career. 8. When Tathagata enters on 
the perfect and unsurpassed condition of Nirvana. There 
are eight causes given by the Agama. Again, the Ava- 
taiiisaka Sutra says — Whenever Bddhisatwa delivers the 
Law the earth quakes six times.^^ 

Tbe Saddharma prakasa sasana Sutra says — The wicked 
Bragous opposed to the Law, raising a great strife, put tho 
vast sea in commotion, which is felt for a distance of several 

■> Tile Sanscrit name of this Sutra appears to he PimTadhana. 
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limidred ynjanas. Hence tlie earthy whicli rests ou tlie sur« 
face of tlie waters, is shaken also.” 

[Other reasons are assigned of a similar character.] 

ON THE LAND OE THE NAGA KA.TAHS. 

G. The Lau-Tan Sutra saj^s — ‘‘ To the North of Mount 
Sumoru, under tlie ivaters of the Great Sea, is the Palace of 
Sf%ara Naga EA-jah, in lengtli and breadth 80,000 joj'anas; it 
is surrounded by precious walls, a beautiful railing, garden and 
parks, adorned with eveiy species of decoration.” 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says — ^Mn the midst of the Palace 
of the Ndga riljah Sagara there are four precious gems, 
from which are produced all the gems of the Ocean. Here 
also is the Palace of Jambuketu,^ the Naga Eaja's eldest 
souj also the palace of YA,suki NAga Eajah,® and eighty 
♦myriads of other Dragons, each having his separate palace, 

There are five sorts of Dragons; 1. Serpent-dragons j 
2. Lizard-dragons; 3. Pish-dragons; 4. Elephant-dragons; 
6. Toad-dragons. Sagara Naga Eajah, assuming the ap- 
pearance of MahAshwara, exerting his great strength, mightily 
assists all sentient creatures. His influence extends from 
the four continents up to the ParanirmitaA^asyavartinHeawen; 
He spreads out the clouds diversifled with every colour, ex- 
cites the varied brightness of the lightning, causes the 
ebangiug peals of thunder, raises propitious breezes, distils 
fertilising showers. But though this Naga Eajah is well 
affected towards men, the good principles which prevail in 
the world are the real source of propitious rain falling. 

Again it is said that AnavatApta NAga Eajah raises the 
wide-spreading vapoury clouds which cover Jambudwipa 
and distil soft and nourishing rain, causing the various 
herbs and grain to spring up and flourish, and the fountaiiis 
and rivers to swell with refreshing streams. 

The Saddharma PrAkasa sAsana SAtra says — ^‘'.Dowu in the 
depths of the Hreafc Sea 1,000 yGjanas is a city named Hi- 

’ Chin-fau^chwang. « Pati-sun. 
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its longtli and breadth 3^000 yojanasj it is occupied by 
Fug’a Kajalis. There are two sorts of IST^ga E^jahs: 1. 
^riiose who practise the Law of Buddha; 2. Those who do 
not do so. The first protect the world; the second are 
opposed to it. Where the good Dragons dwell it never 
rains hot sand, but the wicked Dragons are subject to this, 
and their palaces and followers are all burned up. Wlien- 
evcr men obey the Law, and cherish their parents, and sup- 
port and feed the Shamans, then the good Naga Elijahs are 
able to acquire increased power, so that they can cause a small 
fertilising rain to fall, by which the five sorts of grain are 
perfected in colour, scent, and taste. No destructive mildew 
can occur, the fruits are preserved, and the flowers excel in 
the loveliness of their tints. The Sun and Moon exert no 
malign influences, but impart a fertilising warmth, whilst 
no blighting winds are permitted to arise, to destroy the 
fruits of the earth. If, on the contrary, men ai'e disobedient 
to the Law, do not reverence their parents, do not cherish 
the Brahmans a,nd Shamans, then the power of the wicked 
dragons increases, and just the opposite effects* follow ; 
every possible calamity happens to the fruits of the earth 
and to the lives of men. 

The Great Eain asking Sutra says" — ‘'^Budcllia residing 
in the Palace of the Naga E4jah Upananda delivered the 
Law, and summoned to his presence the great-cloud com- 
pany of Dragons. There was the circle-hooded Sagara 
Ndga Rajah, and all the other great Nagas; amongst these, 
lie with the mighty voice, he with the lightning tongue, he 
withthe jewelhood,he with the snake’s body,he with the 1,000 
heads, he with the red eyes, he with the rolling thunder 
voice, etc., etc. All these being assembled, he instructed 
how tliey ought to bestow upon Jarabndwipa great fertilising 
raiti.’’ 


Either tlip city of sportive joys, or the city called Hila or perhaps 


itaha. mega m^ndala varsha-vardha,iia nama Sutra. 

According to the orthodox opinion the NJlga spirits are - lords over 
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ON THE OOUNTEN OF THE GAEUDAS OB GOLDEN-WINGED EIEDS. 

7 . The S iitras sa,y — " To the N orth of the great Ocean there 
is a large tree called Kutasalmalid it is seven yojanas I'ound 
at its root, and is embedded twenty yojanas in the ground. 
Its trunk gi’ows one hundred yojanas high, and its branches 
spread fifty yojanas round. To the east of the tree are the 
palaces of the spawn-gendered dragons and Garudas, ex- 
tending over 600 yojanas. To the south of the tree are the 
palaces of Dragons and Garudas born from the womb. To 
the west of the tree those born from moisture have their 
abode. To the north of the tree those born by trans- 
formation. The King of these Garudas, when he wishes 
to seize the Dragons, flies up into the tree and looks down 
on the ocean; then he flaps his wings and divides the waters 
to the distance of 1,600 yojanas, on which he flies down and 
pecks up the Dragons just as he pleases and eats them. 
These birds eat all the four kinds of Dragons. 

They are not able, however, to seize S%ara K%a Bujah, 
or Nanda, or Upananda, or Ditarasa, or An^v^tapta, or any 
of the Dragons who have entered on a religious life." 

ON THE COUNTEY OF THE ASDPASi'’ 

8. The Sutras say — “ To the east of Mount Sumeru, at a 
distance of 1,000 yojanas, is the territory of Yennlchitra,'-*' the 
King of the Asuras. It is surmounted by the ocean and em- 

thc wind, rain, thimdor and liglitning’, but common books attribute 
these results to combinations of Yang and Yin. Ch. Ed. 

’ Ku-cha-che-ma-li. A species of cotton tree. Vide E. Burnouf. 

« Onee on a time, when the Dragons were tormented by the Garudas, 
they laid their case before Buddha, who gave them his Kasha robe to 
divide amongst them; whoever possesses a portion of this is exempt from 
any molestation by these birds. 

® The iisuras are not Devas either in point of power or bliss; they 
are Devas in one sense, yet have not tlieir superior merit, but on the 
contrary they are subject to.violent passion, Ch. Ed. 

4 Pi-nia-che-to-lo. * 
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braced by tlie wind, as a cloud is held by tbe air. Its length and 
broadtb is 80,000 yojanas, a series of seven costly railings 
surround it, and also precious trees and gardens. The walls of 
the residence are 10,000 yojanas across, and the palace itself 
■J ,000 yojana,s across. The several palaces of the Asuras are 
within these precincts j some small, others large. To the 
south of the mount is the palace of the Asura Bala-rajah.^ To 
the west of the mount is the palace of Savara-rajah,^ To tlie 
north of the mount is the palace of Eahu, Asura Rajah. 

Ihe Saddharma prahasa sasana Shtra says: ^‘■Undeimeath 
the earth and the ocean are the abodes of the hateful enemies of 
the Devas, called Asuras. There are two kinds of them. 1. 
Those who may properly be called demons, being hungry 
pr^tas with shapes like the Devil, possessing, however, a 
certain power of spiritual transformation. 2. Those born 
as beasts (or, in the shape of brutes). They occupy the 
border of Mount vSumeru, 84,000 yOjanas below the sea and 
land. There are four territories belonging to them. 1. 
The territory of Rahu, 21,000 yOjanas across. He is able 
to assume an apparitional body, great or small, ^according 
to his purpose, in any part of the Kama Rupa. The city he 
lives in is called ^ shining bright’ (prabhasa ?) j it is 8,000 
yfjanas in length and breadth, and is adorned with precious 
groves, flowing streams and tanks. The years of his life 
are 5,000, each day and night of which is equal to 500 years 
of men. The second territory is 21,000 yojanas below the 
former and occupied by Bala deva,^ Asura R4jah, in length 
and breadth 13,000 yojanas ; the city is called star-tassel^ 
(Jyofciskandlm ?) ; the years of his life 6,000, each day and 
night of which is equal to 600 years of men. Tho third 
territory is 21,000 yojanas below the former, where dwells 
an Asura Rajah called Suraskandha,® in length and breadth 
13,000 yOjanas,* the city is called Havira,® in length and 
breadth. 8,000 yf janas ; the years of his life 7,000, each day 
and night of which is equal to 700 years of men. The 

’ Yuug-yoh. ® Siiraskhanda. I/oitis 3. 

Yung-ldcu. ■* Siug-raaii. ? Fa-nm. • ' Haii-jji-lo. 
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fourth tciTitory is the dwelling-place of Yemachitra^ 21^000 
yojanas below the former ^ the chief city is called Havira, 
13,000 yojanas across/^ (The Snrangama Siitra says that 
there are viviparous, oviparous, etc., Asuras also.) 

ON THE WAR Of THE ASTTRAS WITH THE DEVAS. 

9. Tlie Saddharma prakasa a^sana Shtra says : At the 
time when the Asuras engaged in conflict with the Dcvas, 
tliey first got tlie wicked Dragons to excite pernicious winds 
and rain to destroy the crops in Jainbudwipa. The King of 
the good Dragons hereupon sent many messengers to warn 
them to desist from any such purpose. The wicked Niigas 
paid no attention to the 'warning. They came therefore to 
blo-ws, and with thunder and Are the strife was carried on. 
At this time the power of the virtuous principles of men 
was great, so that the good Dragons gained a speedy vic- 
tory. A second time the Asuras dispatched their hosts to 
I’e-commence the struggle. At this time the power of 
wicked principles amongst men was great, so that the 
assembled armies of the Asuras put the good Kagas to 
flight. On this they commissioned the space-travelling 
Yakshas with haste to cleave the void and ascend upwards 
to beg the assistance of the Devas (heavenly soldiers), and 
so once more the Asuras are put to flight. But now the 
King of the inferior Asuras comes forth with his warriors 
and rallies the retreating crowd ; and when, in consequence 
of his assistance, the good N%as and Devas ■were hard 
pressed, the four Heavenly Kings bring forth their armies 
and retrieve the fortune of the day. Finally, the King of 
the great Asuras is supplicated to help them ; he, indeed, 
greatly enraged, leapt up from his throne, the great earth 
trembled and quaked, Nanda, the Kaga Eajah, with his 
tail lashed the sea till the spray thereof reached even to the 
Tusita Heaven. Then Sakra Eajah, seeing the earth quake 
and the clouds driven hex-e and there in wild confusion, 
knew that the Asfiras were invading his boundaries, where- 
upon he eo'mmanded the thirty-two Devas to enter the 
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Cliiti'a vana^ and select each one a diamond mace and 
Hword, a battleaxe and club, bow and quivei-, and prepare 
himself for the encounter. Seeing this, the King of the 
Great Asuras issued his orders for his subjects to assemble 
ill mass ; in countless numbers they came forth from the 
mighty ocean, each grasping his warlike weapons. Cleav- 
ing the void they ascended to engage the Heavenly Kings. 
The four Kings, ^ beholding the vast array, hastened up to 
the summit of Sumeru to seek an audience with Sakra 
Ilajah. Then Sakra, moimting-his Imperial Elephant (ele- 
phant-dragon, i.e., AMvana hasti rajah), summoned all the 
Devas to assemble their followers and descend to the con- 
flict. The armies of the Asiira Eajah had already reached 
the confines of the Mountain ; whom, indeed, Sekra Efijah 
tried to conciliate by friendly counsel, but the King, scowl- 
ing upwards, shouted out — ^ Seize him, there!’ ^Hold him, 
there !’ Then the Deva Kings ordered their forces to ad- 
vance ; Surya Deva puttra^ led the way, beaming forth his 
blinding rays into the eyes of the Asiira R^jah. He, indeed, 
dazzled by the brightness, was unable to distinguish the 
hosts of the D^vas, and so raised his hand to shade his 
eyes (this causes an eclipse), and commanded the Asiiras to 
attack, on which the two hosts come into confl.ict. Then 
very wonderful was the struggle and the commotion: no human 
powers of comparison can sufficiently describe it. King 
with king, leader with leader, army with army, dragon with 
dragon, ruthlessly struggled. They advanced as a cloudy 
phalanx, they clashed the martial drums, they exercised 
their supernatural force. Nor was the contest of one kind 
only, for some fought with gleaming swords, some grasped 
the mighty spear, the thunder crash and the lightning 
gleam followed in rapid succession. There was the hurling 
of great rocks and mighty trees ; some belched forth water 

'' TeM-to-lo-lin, or it may be the Cbitra treasure-house or depository, 

chitra” meauiug magical or supernatural. 

2 That is the chatur uiah^ rajahs, who live on eaeh'side of Sumeru. 
i.r., the Sun Deva. 
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and some fire ; some tugged liand to hand ; whilst others 
shouted out defiance. Then there were those who em- 
ployed magical contrivances ; some caused swords and ari’ows 
and stones to fall like rain; some were wounded — without 
eyes ! without ears ! with no hands or feet ! The Devas^ in- 
doedj except their heads were cut from their shouldorS;, had the 
power to restore themselves^, but not so their opponents. 
Then Sumeru shook and quaked ! the great ocean seethed 
and boiled! and the fish IST^as leapt upwards in wild 
afiright at the noise of the battle ! 

At this time the AsCira Rajah, using his spiritual power, ap- 
peai’ed with five hundred heads and five hundred hands, and 
seiziug a mountain three hundred y6janas high, he hurled it 
against the heavenly host. This the King of the DSvas tritu- 
rated to fine powder by the countless arrows he shot against it 
during its flight. Again the Asfira King seized a mountain 
five hundred yojanas high, and hurled it against Sakra 
Elijah; this the Imperial Elephant Airavana caught with 
his trunk and hurled it back against the Asura, whom, 
striking full in the middle of his breast, it overturned. 
Then the Devas laughingly shouted — ‘ Ah 1 beast-born 1 
has the White Elephant hit you!^ Hereupon the Ele- 
phant King, exerting his spiritual power, assumed an 
appeai’ance of one with 1000 heads ! from his mouths he 
darted flames of fire ! whilst his body by its vastness filled 
the limits of space ! Then Sakra Rfqah also assumed a 
majestic body with 1000 heads and 1000 arms, and soizing 
in each hand a diamond mace sparkling with the lustre of 
gems, mounted on his Royal Elephant, he advanced in 
person against the Asuras, resolved for good to drive them 
back. The King of the Asuras, beholding Sakra Rajah 
darkening the limits of space with his body, his heart 
failed him for fear and he ordered his army to turn about and 
descend from the heights. Then the Devas of the thirty- 
two heavens and the Wr heavenly Kings hurled down their 
winged swords thick as the falling rain and 'their arrows 
like the showers of Autumn,, and thus joined in the pursuit. 
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At leiigtl] Sakra Rajali, moved wi.tli pity^ recalled liis 
soldiers, and bade them return to the Triyastrihshas Heaven, 
to lay aside their military weapons and assume their heavenly 
7‘obcs ! 

After this, Sakra, ascending his Royal throne, the Kings 
came forward to congratulate him ; and he on his part de- 
livered the Law to them and expounded many virtuous 
principles in their hearing, exhorting them to practise piety, 
and not forsake the rules of correct life. All the Devas 
thereupon made obeisance and departed to their several 
palaces. Aloantime, Airavana hasti rajah, filled with exult- 
ation, blew forth from his trunk two mighty streams of 
water, which, spreading abroad through Jambudwtpa, fell 
as a genial rain for seven days, causing the different sorts 
of shrubs and grain to revive and flourish. Then he also 
went to his highly adorned abode.^' 

ON THE BODILY SIZE OE DIPPEBENT BEINGS. 

1 0. The Agama Sutra says : " Of all the great creatures ^ 
which exist, the two Nagas Nanda and Upananda are the 
largest. They are able to infold Sumeru seven times round, 
their heads above the top of it and their tails in the sea.'^^ 

Another Sutra says d The gTeatest creaturo is tl^e 
Garuda Afahakaya, from head to tail eight thousand yojanas, 
and in height the same. This bird can fly without rest from 
one Sumera to another (that is, from one world to ano- 
ther).” 

The Avatairisaka Sdtra says : When the Devas of the 
thirty-three heavens were at war with the Asuras, the Devas 
gained the viotoiy, and the Asuras were discomfited. The 
Asura-Rajah, although seven hundred yojanas long, by his 
power of sorcery, was able to conceal himself and all his host 
in the tubes of the lily roots.” 

A gatha says ; 

‘ Pou-sah-ohu-toi-kiiig, that is, the Sutra of the bii’ths of- B6ilhisatwa. 
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As when the Asura took upon himself coiTporeal shape, 
Standing upon the Diamond strand in Ocean’s midst, 

The waters of the sea concealed one half his form, 

Whilst high as Sumeru’s top his head he towered.” 

(This would make his bodily shape to be 158^000 yojaua.s 
long.) . ‘ 

We read again in the Vinaya ^''^The body of the great 
■fish Makara is sometimes three hundred yojanas long, and 
sometimes four hundred, the greatest ever known is seven 
hundred yojanas/^ 

So another Sutra says : With eyes like the sun and 
moon, a nose like a gigantic mountain, a mouth like a yawn- 
ing abyss/-’ 

In the Rules of the Vinaya it is said that Saiiputra having 
carefully strained his drinking-water, again and again de- 
sired to make use of it to quench his thirst, but by hivS 
spiritual power perceived that it was yet full of minute in- 
sects. For seven days he drank nothing. Then his body 
became attenuated, and Bnddha inquired what was the cause 
of it ; to whom he answered : ‘‘ In obedience to your orders 
I carefully strained my drinking-water, in order to free it 
from all animal life, but yet I saw, by my power of spiritual 
perception, that there remained in it countless insect forms, 
and so, from respect to the Rule for protecting and preserv- 
ing Life, I did not dare to drink On which Buddha an- 
swered: ^^By using your supernatural power thus, you would 
destroy life rather than preserve it ; henceforth therefore we 
ordain that in purifying drinking-water, the common power 
of sight shall determine if it is sufficiently strained.” 

ON THJS GENERAL NAMES POE HELL. 

11. What we call earth-prisons” -in Sanscrit is called 
JS'iraya, which means '^opposed to reason,” or, out of tho 
right way,” because the places spoken of, lie at the very 
bottom under the World of Desires (Abidharma). Again 


* Rules of the four divisions. 
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they are called Narakas/-’ wiiicli word points to tlieir being 
tlio abodo of^Svicked men’^ (Vibasba) ; thus the Vibaslia 
Shaster says : Underneath Jambudwipa are the great 
ISTarakas — above are the frontier Hells; there are also solitary 
bells in mountains^ valleys^ and in hollows and desert places.-” 
The other continents have only frontier and solitary liells^ 
but no great ones^ whilst some affirm that the northern con- 
tinent has no hells. The occupants of these abodes have 
human shapes and human feelings — from their mouths pro- 
ceed constant shrieks^ indicating intense suffering, but not 
one articulate word can they pronounce. These places of 
punishment are fashioned with brass and iron ; there is also 
an ‘^^iron city/’ trees covered with knives, boiling rivers,^ 
iron network, everything arranged according to the strictest 
Eule.® There are many sorts of these miserable abodes, but 
we will in brief confine ourselves to three, viz., Iffie burning 
hells, the freezing hells, and the frontier hells. 


THE EIGHT BURNING HELLS. 

12. With respect to these we read in the Vibasha Shaster : 

Under Jambudwipa down to the place of punishment called 
Avitchi,^ is forty thousand yojanas. The space included in 
this measurement tapers upward from the bottom hke a heap 
of grain.” • 

The Sa-p’o-to Shaster'^ says ; Below Jampudwipa there 
is a depth of earthy loam five hundred yojanas in thickness, 
below this five hundred yojanas of white clay. Below this is 
the Sandjiva-hell, and after this six others down to the 
Bratapana-hell, including a distance of nineteen thousand 
yojanas. Each of these hells is ten thousand yojanas in width, 

' Compare “ Phlegethon.” 

2 That is, according to the universal description given in Buddhist 
books of an abode “• peifectly adorned,” that it has a surrounding rail, 
groves of trees, tanks of water, and a net-work ornamental enclosure ; 
only in this case the end is to torture rather than delight the occupauts- 

* Wou-kan, “no interval.” 

■* This may bo the Siuisters of the Sarvastivadah school. 
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but tliG lieigbt and breadth of Avitcbi is twenty thousand 
yojanas.” A Gatha in the Pah-yuen’^ says : 

“ Tlie first seven Hells arc 500 yojanas apart ; 

The loTvest one 320,000 li Ijeneatli ; 

Its length and breadth alilce, of brass and iron: 

In this' the worst of men are born.” 

Another Siitra says •} “ Outside all the mountain-kiiigs 
of the four great coutinents, there is one mountain range 
distinct from the rest called the Iron-circlc ; in height 
0,800,000 yojanas, the length and breadth the same, hard as 
the diamond i beyond this again is a similar circular iron 
range j between these two is a very dark and vast interval, 
without one ray of light from the sun or the moon. Here 
are situated the eight great hells.-’^ 

With respect to the duration of life in these places of tor- 
ment, relying on the Abidharma Shaster ^ — “ In the Sanjiva 
hell the number of years is five hundred. In the Kala- 
sutra hell a thousand years, and in each successive place of 
punishment double the period of the former one, down to the 
Tapana-heil, where the period is sixteen thousand years j in 
the Pratapana-hell half a kalpa, and in the Avitchi-hell, a 
kalpa. 

The Kosha Shaster* says ; In the Sandjiva-hell a day 
and a night equal five hundred years of the Ohaturmaha 
najahs, down to the Tapana hell, where one day and night 
equal sixteen thousand years of the Nirmanazati heaven.^' 

Another Sutra^ says : One day and night in the Sand- 
jiva hell, is equal to 1 6,200 kotis of years of men (a koti is 
a hundred thousand). In the Kala-Sutra hell a day and 
night is equal to 32,400 kotis of years of men. In the 

> 'I’lie Garden of the Law : this is probably the encyclopajJia known 
as the Fah-ynen-tchon-lin, 

® The Tn-pen Sutra, i.e., 'the cause-ground Sutra, it may be the 
Malia Nidana Sfitra; but this must be left for further consideration. 

3 Written by Vasubhandu. 

* This also was written by Vasubhandu against the Vibasha school 

•' The Kiao-liang-sheou-ming, the Sutra which relates to the 
comparative duration of the years of life. 
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Sangliata-licll one day and niglit is equal to 64,800 kotis of 
years of men. In the Ranrava-hell one day and night is 
equal to 1 29,600 kotis, in the MaliEi-Raurava hell 259,200 
kotis, and in the Tapana-hell 618,400 kotis. The Kchiti- 
garbha^' Sutra says : To the east of Jainbudwipa there is a 
region where there is a mountain called Iron-circle. In the 
black space behind this mountain, where there is neither liglit 
from the sun or moon, is a great hell called Aparavitchi.- 
Again there is another called the Great Avitcl# (Maha-- 
vitchi) ; again there are on each of the four sides other hells 
(amounting to twenty-four in all), such as " that with Avinged 
knives,” fiery arrows,” crushing mountains,” and so on. 
Then there are the caUing-out hells (twenty -two in number), 
and others up to a hundred thousand. All these are con- 
tained within the great Iron-circle Mountains. This great 
earth in which we live has eighteen successive tiers of hells, 
amounting to five hundred in all, each havingadistinctnamo.” 

With regard to the Avitchi^-hell, its walls are in circuit 
some eighty thousand li, made of solid iron, and a thousand 
li in height. Flames of fire are continually bursting from 
above the walls. Within its precincts other hells are ar- 
ranged, all with different names, In the middle of all is 
another hell called by the same name of Avitchi, eighteen 
thousand li round and ten thousand li high; the whole is made 
of iron, and the fiamos are continually lapping up and down 
— ^iron snakes and monsters on the walls ever belch forth 
lire from their open mouths, whilst in the midst the modes 
of torture are so arranged that each miserable victim stretch- 
ed out on the rack beholds thousands of others undergoing 
still more excruciating torments, which await him in his 
turn."” The Satyasiddha® vyakarana Shaster says : There 
arc five Avitchi hells — 1, the immediate-recompense Avitchi, 


' Ti-tsang-king. 

2 Kili-wou-kion. Vide Vishnvb Ptiram, 207, n. * Tai o-hi. 

This evidently refers to the whole chasa of such Hells, probably that 
called IMahaviLchi or Aparavitchi in the Puranas and m Menu. 

•’ Tohii)g-shih-lnn. 
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because here are born immediately after death those who 
deserve it j 2, the woeful Avitchi, because of its utter misery ; 
3, the temporaiy Avitchij because its torments last one kalpa; 

life-long Avitchij because there is no cessation of pain ; 
5, the forra-like Avitchi;, eighty thousand yojanas in length 
and breadth, ever filled with human forms. 

THE DOTERJSNT SORTS OR MARKS OP RUNISHAIENT. 

13. The school of the Sarvastiv^dins^ speak of eight great 
hells — 1, Sandjiva.® The hands of the miscreants born in this 
hell are provided with iron claws, with which they tear aud 
mangle each other^s flesh ; or else, seizing with their hands 
knives aud swords, they cut and hack each other to bits.® 
Lying on tbe ground, their bodies thus torn and mutilated, 
dying by degrees, a freezing cold wind blows on them, and 
they revive. The infernal Lictors^ then cry out that they 
arc alive. The unhappy wretches had tliought within them- 
selves : “ Now then life is over at last.” Hence in the 
Agamas this hell is called the Hell of Thought (Sanjnya 
Naraka) as well as the Hell of Eevival (he., Sandjiva). Hav- 
ing for along time endured these miseries, they emerge from 
this Sanjuya-'’ (or sandjn^na) hell, and are driven, terrified 
and aghast, into the Black-pebble Hell.® When the tor- 
ments of this hell are finished, they are next driven into the 
Hell of Bubbling Hilth and so they go on from hell to hell 

’ Sah-po-to. 2 Taug-hwoh or Ivang-hwoh. 

Compare the 22ad Canto of the Inferno. In tiic 186th line we 
read; — 

“ And when the barterer had escaped, he turned 
His claws on his companion ; so, peb-meli, 

Above the foss diey grappled,” — Trans, by d. \V. Thomas. 
Compare also Canto xxviri, 36. 

“ Because our wounds heal ever and anon 
Ere we appear before the fiend again.” — Id., 11. 

^ Siang. ® KMa in&,na Naraka (?) 

^ “ There boil’d below a thick and pitchy mass, 

Daubing in every part the steep decline ; 

The pitch I saw, but not what therein was, 

Except the bubbles by the boiling raised, 

Heaving aud sinking ali.”— Inferno, xxi, 17. 
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till they come to tlie sixteeiitlij, wliicli is tlie freezing cold 
liell. So it is men are punislied wLlo have committed sins of 
hod/j speech^ or thought, and so acquired an evil karma. 

(2.) The Kala Sutra Hell/ so called because the wretches 
confined therein are lashed with burning iron wires, their 
limbs hacked with iron hatchots, their bones slowly sawn 
asunder with iron saws. Moreover, the wind blowing on 
their lacerated flesh causes their bodies, already burnt and 
scarred, to corrupt with innumerable poisonous wounds. 
At length, these punishments being exhausted, they are 
ejected from the KMa-sutra-Hell into the Black-pebble-IIell, 
and so on through the whole to the freezing cold heU. Such 
are the punishments assigned to those who, during life, have 
been disrespectful to father or mother, Buddha or the 
priests, 

(3.) The Sanghata Hell." Here the bones and flesh of 
sinners are crushed by mountains falling on them or closing 
on them ; iron elephants stamp them to pieces ; they are 
brayed in iron mortars, vast stones are hurled upon them, 
till their blood and secretions flow out on the ground — all 
these torments are united in this place of punishment.*'^ 
After enduring these for a long time the victims come forth 
and pass in succession through all the little hells as before. 
Those who have committed either of the three wicked acts 
Cprocceding from hatred, envy, anger) are punished here. 

(4.) The Raurava Hell,'^ is so called from the constant 
shrieks which proceed from the sufferers — for the Hetors hav- 
ing seized their victims, cast their bodies into iron caldrons, 
or on red-hot pans, till they cry out in their agony. These 
tortures they endure for a long time, and then emerge as 
Lefore, and pass through the sixteen little hells. Murderers 
and poisoners are punished here. 

{5.) The next is called the great calling-out hell (Maha- 
rauravas) for here the victims are placed under iron hatchets 

^ Heh-sieh, i.e., black cord or thread. 

- Chung-lioh, i.e.^ assembled uniou. Some Sutras isall it Faxi-yah. 

* Hence the name “ Samghata.” Kiau-hwau. 
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and knives, and placed on burning pans, and roasted and 
fried over and over again, so tkat tlieii* cries are exceeding 
loud. Heretics and malefactors are jranislied here. 

(6.) The Tapana Hell. Here the victims are shut up 
within iron walls, and placed in an iron dnngeon at the top 
of an iron tower, which both within and without is red with 
fire. Here their flesh is burned and charred to a cinder. 
Those who have roasted or baked animals for their food are 
punished here. 

(7.) This hell is called Pratapana. Here the guilty are 
thrown into a great lake of fire, and pierced through with 
iron spikes, so that, being unable to escape, they are burned 
in the fire. Those who despise and reject that which is 
good (apostates) and turn to do evil, are punished here. 

(8.) This hell is called Avitchi. Here the lictors, seizing 
on their victims, flay them as they stand, and then, holding 
them in fiery chariots, convey them through and throngh 
the iron city, whose flames miserably enwrap their bodies j 
ten thousand poisonous blasts assail their senses on every 
side; there is no cessation of their misery for a moment, 
and so it is called no intermission.-*^ Men guilty of the 
•worst crimes are punished here. 

The Saddharma prllkasa s^sana Sutra says: “The miseries 
of Avitchi are thousands of myriad times worse than those* 
of the former seven.** The Huddhanusmiitti Saraadhi^ 
Sutra says : “ The Avitchi (A-pi) hell is eight thousand 
yojuiias square, and is surrounded by a seven-fold iron wall; 
it has a seven-fold iron network, eighteen incense-caldrons, 
seven rows of knife-trees, four great copper dogs," eighteen 
infernal lictors, etc. When a wicked man is near death, the 
copper dogs cause the appearance of eighteen chariots, 
covered, as it were, with precious trappings, the fire blaze 
seems like a gemmous lady. The wicked man beholding it 
afar off re-joices much, and desires to he transported in it. 
The cold wind now blowing on his dissolved body, he cries 
^ Kwaii-foe-san-inui. Vide Was., § 172 and 174. 

® Demons (?) -Compare the “ dogs of Yanui." 
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out in iiis misery, Oli ! would that I could find a fire to 
warm me, or obtain a seat in one of these chariots !” So 
lio is hurried off j the fire then bursts forth, and, bound hand 
and foot, he is carried on to Avitchi. Down the various 
chasms he descends till he comes to the lowest of all ! There 
King J emma, in a loud voice, addresses him ; Wretched 
man ! in life you soured for hell ! Disobedient to father and 
mother, following every kind of heretical teaching ! — now 
born in Avitchi.’^ 

Then he undergoes unutterable suffering ; during a great 
kalpa, every day and night of which equal to sixty small 
kalpas of men ; or if he has transgressed in the worst parti- 
culars, then his sufferings shall endure even for eighty-four 
thousand great kalpas, and even after that he shall endure 
similar pains in the other ISTarakas — throughout the worlds 
of space.” 

We may reasonably speak of Avitchi, therefore, as the 
“ Hell from which there is no deliverance.” 

OP THE EIGHT COLD HELLS, 

14. The first is Avata.’- The cold here is so great that it 
causes the fiesh to break out in sores. 

The second Niravata.^ Hero the cold is so intense that 
the whole body is scarified. 

The third, the A-cha-cha Hell, or the chattering hell, be- 
cause the teeth are constantly making this noise, with the 
cold. 

Tlie fourth, the 0~po-po, or Havava hell, because the 
tongue makes a noise like this from the cold. 

The fifth, the 0-hau-hau, or Hahaha Hell, because of the 
noise the breath m.akes. 

The sixth, the Yu-po-lo, or Htpala Hell, because the flesh 
is covered with patches like the blue lotus. 

The seventh the Po-to-ma, or Padma Hell, because here 
the flesh is covered with patches like the red lotus. 

* 0-faii-to. * Hi-lad-fan-to. 
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Tlie eiglith is tlie Pau-to-li^ or Pundara Hellj because tlic 
flesli is covered witb. patebes like tbe white lotus. 

The Abidhai’ma Sbastcr says : “ Buddha declared that on 
the outskirts of all tbe Sakwalas there is a black iutorvalj 
without sun or moonlight. Here are the great Narakas. 
Outside the iron mountains of every pair of Sakwalas are 
the cold hells. There are ten of these ; the first is called 
Avata^ the tenth is Padma, Here the icy winds ever blow, 
and the bodies of the culprits covered with sores, and their 
teeth chatter ceaselessly with the cold. The place is dark, 
yet each one hearing the other thus suffering knows of his 
presence. The narrowest portion of tliis place is eight thou- 
sand yojanas. The depth and height cannot be ascertained. 
The greatest breadth is a hundred and sixty thousand 
yojanas.^’ 

The San-fah-to^ Sfitra says : The duration of suffering 
in the Avata Hell is as if one were to fill a Kushla® measure, 
containing twenty pecks of hemp-seed, and to appoint a per- 
son to take one of these seeds every hundred years, then, 
when all were exhausted, one year of this hell would have 
elapsed. Twenty of these years make one of the Hiravata 
years ; and so on in succession.^’ 

The Ch’wang Tsun inscription says r “ Again, there are 
ten Narakas. The first, Avafca the length of a year, as it 
were a vaha of hemp-seed (according to the Djaana pras- 
thana Shaster, twenty pecks of piled up hemp-seed make a 
vahaj if a man take one of these seeds every hundred years, 
after exhausting twenty such heaps he would emerge from 
this Hell). The second, Niravata; duration of the year, 
equal to two vahas (fte., the time taken to exhaust two 
vahas of hemp-seed, taking one, every hundred years), and 
so on down to the tenth. The whole of these Narakas are 
composed of copper and iron, the length and breadth one 
hundred yojanas. The terms of suffering in them vary 

> This may be the Samvatta Sutra; concerning this terra, vide Loiux, 
730 , 

* Kieou-sali-io. 
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according to tlieir depth ; each of them has belonging to it 
lOOjOOO small Narakasd^ 


ON THE THEEE EEONTIEE NAEAKAS. 

14. The San-fah-to Sfitra says: ^^The frontier hells are situ- 
ated — (1.) Among the mountains j (2.) In the sea; (3.) In the 
■wilderness : they all have different degrees of punishment.^^ 
The inscription of ChVang Tsiin says : ""The solitary hells are 
all places in Jainbudwipa,j, either in the deserts^ or the moun- 
tains, or the whorls of the sea. There are 84,000 receptacles 
(seats), each arranged according to demerit, whether grave or 
light. 

ON EMEEGING EEOM THE NAEAKAS. 

15. The Buddha Samadhi Shtra (or the Buddhanusmriti 
Samadhi Sutra) says: ""Being released fromAvitchi, one must 
be born in the cold hells : being deliv'ered from these, we must 
be born in pitchy-black places, where for 8,000,000 years the 
eye sees nothing, and where, being born under the form of 
some great crawling creature which gropes along on its belly, 
the "" hu-long”i preys on one continually. The nest birth 
is as a human creature; either deaf, or blind, or leprous, 
during five hundred g’encrations ever diseased and misei’- 
able. Then one is born as a Preta, in which condition, 
having learned wisdom, and repeating the invocation ""Namo- 
Foe,’^^ and persevering to the end in the way of piety ; one 
is born in one of the heavens of the Four Kings, and after- 
wards, going on in the same path of self-improvement, per- 
fect Bliss (the heart of Knowledge) is at length attained. 

ON THE ABODE OE KING JEMMA. 

16. The Hi-shai Siltra says: ^"Sonth of Jambudwipa, out- 

1 The “ ]m-long” is the name of some fabulous anituai. 

2 Glory to Buddha, 
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side tlie two iron mountain circles, is the palace of King 
Jemmara, in length and hreadtli*0_,000 yojanas, surrounded by 
seven walls, seven decorated rails, seven golden net-work 
trellises, seven avenues of trees, provided with parks, flower- 
gardens, and tanks, enriched with every kind of fruit and per- 
fected by songs of birds. The King*, on account of his evil 
karma, during six hours of the dayand six of the night, endures 
frightful sufferings ; vessels full of boiling metal appear before 
him; his Palace is changed into an iron prison ; the delights 
(the five delights) in which he indulged disappear; and he 
himself is filled with horror and dismay. Then come the in- 
fernal lictors, and seizing the King, they lay him on the 
ground and pour down his throat the molten metal ; then 
the wretched King thinks : *' This is all the consequence of 
my former sin. Oh ! would that I could escape from this 
condition and be born as a man, that I might become a 
disciple of Tath^gata.^ This good confession over, the 
Palace with its seven adornments again appears, the five 
sources of delight again surround him, and all his great 
ministers resume their functions.^’ 

Tho Sutras say that King Jemra, when monarch of the 
country Pi-sha, went to war with Wei-to-chi (Vidasi) E^jah, 
and, being worsted, he swore a great oath, and registered it, 
that he would be Lord of HeU, and eighteen of his chief 
ministers and a million of his subjects partook of his vow, 
and said: *‘'May we also form part of his government,” So, 
then, he who was King of Pi-sha is now King Jemra, and 
his eighteen ministers are eighteen minor Kings, and his 
million subjects are his chief supporters. 

The Saddharma prak^sa-sasana Sutra says : Jemra is n, 
twofold ruler; the brother rules the Hell of men ; tho sister 
the Hell of women.”^ 

ON THE PEETAS. 

17. The Saddharma prakasa-s^sana Siitra says; there are 
1 This fable evidently refers to Yama and Yami. 
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two kinds of Pretas — (1.) Those who live amongst men; 
(2.) Those who live in the worlds of the PrStas. 

Those who live amongst men are such as men sometimes see 
when they go out at night-time. The others dwell five 
hundred yojanas below Jambudwlpa^ their place of abode 
extending over 36^000 yojanas. 

There are innumerable kinds of Pretas. Those who dwell in 
Jambudwtpa may be briefly classed under thirty-six heads: — 
1. Flat-bodied; 2 . Needle-mouthM; 3. Vomit eaters; 4. Filth 
eaters; 6. Mist eaters; 6. Water feeders ; 7. Scarcely seen; 
8. Spittle feeders ; 9. Hair eaters ; 10. Bloodsuckers; 11. 
Hotion feeders 12. Flesh eaters ; 13. Incense feeders ; 
14, Fever makers; 16. Secret pryers ; 16. Earth lurkers; 
17. Spirit rappers; 18. Flame burners; 19. Baby snatchers; 
20. Lust longers ; 21. Sea dwellers; 22. King Jemma’s 
club-holders ; 23. Starvelings ; 24. Baby eaters ; 25. Vital 
eaters; 26. Eakshas; 27. Smoke eaters; 28. Marsh dwellers; 
29. Wind eaters ; 30. Ash feeders; 31. Poison eaters ; 32. 
Desert livers ; 33. Spark feeders ; 34. Tree dwellers ; 36, 
Eoad dwellers (?) ; 36. Body killers, Such^ in brief, are 
thirty-six kinds of these creatures; the list might be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

All persons who have acquired an evil karma by their 
covetous^ niggard disposition are born as Pretas. 

OH BIRTH AS A BEHTE. 

18. There are 3^400,000 different kinds of animals. So 
that this mode of birth admits of the greatest variety. 
Every sort of creature has its own peculiar appearance, 
mode of locomotion, manner of feeding. 

Of winged creatures each has its own character and pre- 
ferences. Some go singly, others in pairs, others in flocks. 
There are birds that feed on flesh like beasts, such as the 

■> Literally “ Law-feeders”; but if “ fab” have the sense sometimes 
attributed to it, it may sigaiify that which the intelligent mind appre- 
hends. 
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magpie,, liawk, etc. — these ai’e of solitary lialhts; otlioi’s 
which devour their own species^ as the owl,, w-hich eats 
small birds, etc. 

So^ then, according to the peculiar disposition of each 
person whose fate it is to be born in this way,” will bo 
the character of his birth; and so also with respect to birtli 
in the other ways, whether from moisture, or by transformation; 
the character of the now body to be assumed is determined 
by the disposition acquired in the previous life, and this 
determines the case in all the infinite varieties of creature- 
births to which men are exposed. 


§ 2.— ON THE PALACE OP THE SUN. 

1. The Hi-shai Sutra says; “The Palace of the Sun 

Dttva (Surya Deva) is ornamented (perfected) with gold and 
crystal. The length and breadth of the city walls, fifty-one 
-yqjanas. It is a perfect square, although, when seen at a 
distance, it has the appearance of a circle. There are five 
different winds which continually revolve round it as it 
moves. The chariot of the Sun Dt^va is made of gold and 
sandal-wood ; it is sixteen yojanas high and eight yujanas 
•square. It is in this that the Sun Dova and all his followers 
dwell, enjoying heavenly delights. The year is equal to 
500 of ours; and their period of existence is a medium 
Kalpa. The glory of the Sun Dova^s person lights up his 
abode and the entire Palace. His chariot is over on the 
move; for six months going north, and for six months 
south.” ■ ■■ , 

THE PALACE 01' THE MOON. 

2. The walls of the city of the Moon Deva (Chandra 
Deva) are fifty yojanas square. His Palace is made of 
silver and lapis-lazuli, and is sixteen yojanas high and eight 
yojanas square; pleasant breezes surround it as it goes. 
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The IL’oon Dcva with the Devis occupy this palace and en- 
joy therein heavenly delights. Their years the same as those 
of the Sun Deva. 


ON THE VAEIABLE SPLENDOUR OP SUN AND MOON. 

r>. The Hi-shai Sutra says; “How can we account for the 
gr!.idual appearance and disappearance of the Moon? There 
are three reasons. 1. On account of its rcvolutiouj by 
which the hinder parts are exhibited. 2. The different 
blue-clad Devas/ ever and anon intervening between the 
Earth and Moon, cause the disc of the latter to be obscured. 
3. Because the bright rays of the Sun (sixty bright rays) 
obscure the disc of the Moon. As the Sun and Moon 
separate the latter gradually appears to sight. 

Again, how can we account for its arriving at perfect ful- 
ness? In three ways. 1. The face gradually turns round. 2. 
In fifteen days the Moon’s brightness is able to overpower the 
N ilfhnbara devas® (or the blue-garments) . 3 . The Moon bein g 
at its furthest distance from the Sun, appears full. And how 
do we account for the fifteen days of the dark moon (fvrish- 
napaksha), in which it does not appear ? In this period the 
Moon is so near the Sun that its brightness is obscured. 
Wliat, again, is the cause of the New Moon (Ming Yueli) ? 
Because the Moon, having passed through its dark period, 
and being one day^s distance from the Sun, just so much of 
its disc appears. And what is the cause of the shadow in 
the middle of the Moon ? Because the Jambu Tree, which 
is in this great Continent (dwipa), casts a shadow on the 
Moon ; so high is the tree. 

When the Sun is on the meridian in Jambudwipa, it 
appears to be setting to the people of the Eastern continent, 

i Nflambara Dovas — the Devas who inhabit the planet Saturn, Nilam- 
bara and Silavastra are also epithete of Balarama, or it may refer to the 
Kumbhiindas. 

^ Or it may refer to the Kumbhandas, who have blue garments, M.B. 
p. 24, or to the Yakshas, who are called “ blue-clad”, (vide account of 
the Triyastriushas Heaven). ' 
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and rising to those on the Western continent ; and to the 
people of the Northern continent it is just midnight. 

The Lih-shai says : The power of tho Karma of all 
creatures^ affecting the influences above ns^ causes the wind 
circle to fan the Sun and Moon so that they continually re- 
volve. Tho Sun in its movements traverses one hundred 
and eighty paths; the Moon has fifteen paths. Again, 
there are two paths, tho inner and outer. Tho Sun in its 
movements is both in conjunction and separation from tho 
Moon. During each day the Sun traverses 48,080 yojanas; 
if it is approaching the Moon, it daily overlaps it in the 
proportion of 3-^ yojanas. In fifteen days, therefore, it com- 
pletely covers the Moon, so that its face is hid. In receding 
from the Moon it uncovers the same proportion of its disc, 
so that in fifteen days the Moon appears Dull. 

As the Sun follows in tho track of the Moon its bright- 
ness gradually obscures the light of the latter, and so it 
appears to cast a shadow on its surface, which gradually in- 
creases. 

Again, as the Sun’s orbit is greater than that of the 
Moon (or, as the Sun’s motion in its orbit is faster than 
that of the Moon), during sis months the Sun, passing 
from its inner path, proceeds to the extremity of its outer 
course ; and during six months it passes from the outer 
path and traverses the inner one. Tho Moon, on tho other 
hand, occupies only fifteen days in each of these courses. 
I’hus, whilst tho Sun is passing through its inner course to 
the people of Jambudwipa, it appears to be in its outer 
course to the people of the North ; and to the people of the 
East and West it seems to be in its middle course. At this 
time the days are at theii* longest in Jambudwipa, being 
eighteen moiihoiirtas ; and the night shortest, being twelve 
rnouhourtas ; whilst in the Bast and West the days and 
nights are equally long, that is, each fifteen mouhoiirtas 
long — according to their respective positions compared witli. 
Jambudwipa J 

^ A mouhourta, according to divisions of time iii this country (China), 
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ON THE PALACE OF THE STAR DEVAS. 

4. Tbo Ta-tsi-king ( Sarny uktapitaka?) says: ‘■‘'Inpasttime.s 
tke Eislii P^o-kia-p^o (Bhagava?) arranged the stars according 
to constellations^ assigning a certain number for tlie protec- 
tion of difierent countries and for tbe benefit of tbeir in- 
habitants. Each quarter^ therefore^ has its presiding stars : 
over the Eastern quarter six asterisms; over the North 
seven ; over the South seven ; over the West seven (the 
twenty-seven Nakshatra Yoginis). 

Another Suted says there are nine principal Heavens, 
twenty-eight asterisms, twelve horary mansions. 

The Surangama Sutra says there are 84,000 stars which 
indicate calamities. 

According to the Lau-Tan Sutra, the circumference of a 
great star is 720 li ^ of a medium star, 480 li ; and of a 
small one, 120 li. All the stars are inhabited by Devas. 

The Yoga Shaster says the great stars are eighteen krosas, 
the medium ones ten krosas, and the small ones four krosas 
round.*^ (A krosa is the distance that one can hear the low- 
ing of an ox.’^ A krOsa or kos equals one mile and a quarter 
English).'^ The Agama says a great star is one ydjana 
eight kos), and a little star 300 paces round. The largest 
stars arc in diameter sixteen yojanas, and in circumference 
forty-eight yojanas. The smallest half a krosa in diameter. 

The Kiouen-So Sfitra (Brahmajala ?) says: ‘‘‘'The Sun, 
Moon, stars, and planets are all inhabited by D6vas.^^ 

Half-way up Mount Sumeru*^ are the habitations of the 
four Idngs.® On the Eastern side is a city called Chang- 

is equal to 3 k*eh (15 minutes each), 3 li, 3 ho, S sse, 3 fah, i.e,, 
■15-3333 min. 

1 The Siau Tsai King (assuaging-calamity Sutra). 

* One krosa equals six Chinese li. (Ch. Ed.) ^ Jul. ii, 59. 

* E. Btirnouf, Sansc. Diet. - ■ 

The In-pcn and the Djfiaua Shaster give the height 42,000 yojanas; 
the Ahidharma and the Kosha give 40,000 ydjaniis. ■ 

^ Ckatur niahS, rajaiis. 
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Lien (OuttarabLaclra?) ; on tlie Soutli a city called. Slien-kin 
(Sudarsaua) j on tLe West a city called Tclicon-lo (TcLCira 
for TcL-iid^ ?) ; on tLe North a city called Tien-ldng' (Deva- 
vrata).^ 

The Eastern quarter is governed by Dhritardshfcra Eeva- 
rAJah (Chi-kwo-tien-wang’j i.e,j the Ruler of King’doms). 
He commissions the Gandharvas and Pisatchas to defend 
the people of the Eastern continent. (Gandharvas^ i.e,, 
those who search out the use of unguents or perfumes. 
They are the minstrels^ of Sakra rajah. Pisatchas^ i.e., 
spirits that feed on gether. The Djhana prasthana Shaster 
gives Piitanas instead of Pisfitchas.) 

Over the Southern region rules Virudhaka DevarAjah. 
(Tsang-chang. So called because he causes the principles 
of virtue in himself and others to increase and grow (viriida). 
The Avatamsaka Sutra speaks of him as Pi-lieou-lai.) Ho 
commissions the KumbhAndas and PrAfcas to defend men of 
the Southern continent. (Kumbhandas are lurking ogres 
(yen-mi-kwaij where yen is read with the .first tone^ so as 
to correspond with the Sanscrit root ^‘'kumb/^ conf. cumbo). 
PrAtas are the highest order of famivsliing spirits (hungry 
ghosts). 'The Western side is governed by Virhpaksha 
EAvarajah.^ He commissions the Nagas and the Putanas 
to defend the people of the Western continent. (.Putanas 
are stinking Pretas (hungry spirits). The Avatamsaka 
gives Pisatchas instead of PhtAnas.) 

Over the Northern region rules Vaisravana (tho renowned) 
EevarAjah. (So called because his renown is spread through- 

’* The above particulars are found in tbe Dirgli&,gaiiia and the Djuana 
prasthana Shaster. 

: » Vide Monier Williams’ Sanscrit Grammar, ^ 108 b. 

® In the Chinese it is “ confused speech,” where the roofs appear to 
be viruj)a, “ distorted,” and paxa, in. the sense of “reply” or “assertion.” 
The other derivation which the Chinese tika gives — “ large eyes as the 
peacock”— is from virupa and axa or axi, an eye. The former tleriva- 
tion seems to: have some allusion to the confixsion of language at Babel 
— the Western world — whilst the latter seems to refer to the fahlo of 
Europa, , ' , 
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out the world. Tlie Avatainsaka calls Mm Pi-slia-man.) 
He commissions tlie Yakslias and Hakslias to defend men of 
the Northern continent. (Takslias are swift demons wlio 
bring disea.ses. Eakshas are raen-eaters.) The four Kings 
have twenty-eight ministering spirits (according to the 
Suvarua prabhasa). They are subject to sexual desires as 
men (according to the Agama Sutras), The four Kings 
have each ninety-one sons, possessed of illustrious power ; 
and all called by the title of Kings, and able to defend the 
ten regions of space.^ 

All mountains, rivers, forests, territories, and cities, and 
all spirits, are included in the charge of the four Kings 
(Djnana Shaster). 

Each King has eight generals (tseang kwan, Shogoons), 
in all thirty-two. These circumambulate the four continents 
to protect the disciples of Buddha. Amongst these generals 
the supreme is Vid^ha, and he makes it his particular care 
to defend the Bikshus,^ and to defeat the craft of M^ra, by 
supplying strength to those who are under his temptation. 


ON BEING BORN IN THIS PARTICULAR PARADISE. 


5, The Agama Sutra says : “ On being first born as a 
T)eva in the abode of the four Heavenly Kings, there is a 
spontaneous production by tho mode called apparitional 
birth. Being found seated on the knees of a Deva, there 
appears of itself a precious vessel filled with Heavenly food, 
partaking of which the new-born being grows in size like 
the rest of the Devas. They then enter the baths to wash j 
after which tho different kind of perfume trees bending 
down provide them with every kind of unguent for anoint- 
ing their bodies. Again, there are different kinds of kalpa 

> From tliis account wc gather tliat the four Kings symbolize the four 
S('.asous, the sons of the four Kings the days of the year, and the twenty- 
eight misustere the days of the month. ' . ’ 

- Hence his ilgurc is generally inserted .at the end of Buddhist 
Sutras in China, to denote the useful oftice he discharges. 
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trees tvMcIi produce garments, from wliicli tliey can select 
every sort of robe to wear. Again, there are trees covered 
with ornaments, trees for hair-dressing, trees with vessels 
(for food, etc.), fruit trees, pleasure trees (or music trees) ; 
so that each I)6va, according to his liking, may select what 
he pleases j neither bound to go hero nor there ; provided 
with endless sources of joy j their palaces surrounded by gar- 
dens and refreshing lakes of water: thus they pass their lives. 

The Hi~shai Sutra says : At the time of being born 
among the four Kings, one’s appearance is like that of a 
child twelve years of age, seated on tho knees or haunches of 
father or mother. As soon as one is thus born, suddenly 
there appears a precious vessel full of heavenly Suda (nectar 
or Soma) and Heavenly wine ; according to one’s degi’ee of 
merit is the colour of the flesh, either white, or red, or 
black. Having partaken of the food and drink, the size of 
the body increases to the stature of full-grown men and 
women. 


THE KIND OE CONDUCT WHICH LEADS TO SUCH A BIIITII. 

0. The Hi-shai Sutra says : Every one who has led 
a life (one life) of complete virtue, in body and speech and 
thought, at tho time of death wdll be born in Heaven;, 
as the knowledge of this scene disappears, the knowledge 
of the superior condition begins to be experienced. Persons 
born in this condition are possessed of the same senses 
as they had in the world. If born as a man, they lind 
themselves sitting on the knees of lovely women ; if born 
as women, they find themselves in the embrace of tho 
heavenly Kings. Hence there is the same distinction there 
as here, of male and female.”^ 

^ This description of heavenly pleasures, according to Buddhist idean, 
seems to illustrate the sculptures at Sauchij given in plate xxxvii, (igs, 
i ajid 'J. Tne mul Serpent . Worship, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE THIRTY-THREE HEAVENS (tRAYASTPJNSHAS) . 

7. The top of Siimeru in length and breadth is 84,000 
yojanas. The level space in the midst of this area, which is 
fit for dwellings, is 40,000 yojanas. (The Vib^sha Shaster.^ 
The Nyayanousara Shaster^ says : ^^The thirty-three heavens 
are situated on the top of Mount Meru. Each face of this 
summit is 80,000 yojanas.^^) Each of the four corners of 
the mountain-top has a peak 700 yojanas high. These 
peaks are ornamented with the seven precious substances— 
gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, crystal, cornelian, coral, ruby. (This 
is according to the In-pen Sfitra. The VibashA, and the 
Nyayanous4ra Shaster say the peaks are 500 yojanas high.) 
There is a Yaksha spirit called Yadjrapani who keeps 
guard in the middle of this Heaven, to protect the Devas. 
On the top of the mountain is a great city called Belle-vue 
(Sudarsana), 10,000 yojanas in circuit. The storied gates 
are U y6janas high; there are 1,000 of these gates, fully 
adorned. Each gate has 600 blue-clad yakshas, holding a 
mace, and fully armed, keeping guard. In the very middle ■ 
of all is the Golden city, 1,000 yOjanas in circuit. (The 
Nyayanousara Shaster says ^^the superlatively beautiful pavi- 
lion is 1,000 yfjanas round. The floor of it composed of 
pure gold interspersed with every kind of gem. The 
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forms. (The Abidharma and Agamas are in agreement.) 
The Honourable M^udgalyayana, after passing in snocession 
through the various worlds of the small Chiliocosm^ doclarecl 
that there was no such beautiful abode as the Vaijayantn, 
Palace. (The Samyoukt%ama.) ’\Yithin the city are vari- 
ous streets of houses. The Devas^ according to their degree 
of niei’it, occupy abodes therein;, few or many. There arc 
500 smaller streets^ and also seven markets (bazaars) viz., 
the corn mai’ket, provision market, clothes market, perfume 
market, amusement market, artificers’ market, hair-dressing 
market ; over each of these bazaars is placed a managing 
officer j the Devas and Devis, coming and going as they 
please, make their purchases in these different marts j there 
are fixed rules established for conducting the business of 
these bazaars j there is no payment without the goods are 
taken (lit. no taking, no giving ) ; if the purcliaser is agree- 
able to the fixed price, then he may take it and go. This is 
a description of Sudarsana city. Bnt, moreover, there are 
districts, departments, and hamlets belonging to the D< 3 vas, 
and surrounding the central city in every direction (the In- 
pen Sutra). These compose the thirty-three Heavens. The 
length and breadth of these various towns, 60,000 yojanas j 
they are surrounded by a sevenfold city wall, a sevenfold 
ornamental railing, a sevenfold row of tinkling curtains ; 
beyond those a sevenfold row of Talas trees. All those en- 
circle one another, and are of every colour intex-mirJigled, and 
composed of eveiy precious substance. The city walls arc 
400 yojanas high, and 50 yojanas broad. Tlie four faces of 
the city wall, moreover, are at intervals, 500 yojanas apart ; 
in the midst (of each face) is a ready-opening gate ; all the 
gates are 30 yojanas high, and 4 yojanas broad j these gates 
are provided with moveable towers (low-loo) and every kind 
of defensive implement j whilst every sort of enjoyment and 
enchanting pleasure is provided for the occupants. 

Outside the city of Sudarsana, on each side of it, is a beauti- 
ful Park; the first is called the Chaifiot Park, on the cast side 5 
the second is called the Park for athletic exorcises, on the 
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soutli side ; tlic tliird is called tlie promiscuous forest Park, 
oil tli.e west side ; tlie fourth is called the sportive forest 
Park, on the North side. In each of these Parks is a 
Tower erected over the relics of Buddha, to wit — in the 
first, over his liairj in the second, over his gai’mentsj in the 
third, over his ashes in the fourth, over his tooth. Each 
park is 1,000 yojanas round ) and each is provided with a 
magic lake,^ fifty yojanas round, filled with water possess- 
iug the eight peculiar excellencies. On the north-east of 
the city is a Yuen-shang tree/'* the flower of which on open- 
ing emits a perfume which can be perceived at a distance of 
one hundred yojanas when the wind is fair, and even 
against the wind at a distance of fifty yojanas. On the 
south-west of the city, is a Preaching Hall,'* where the 
thirty-three Devas hold religious discussions, and decide re- 
ligious questions. In the middle of this hall is a royal 
throne (siilhdsana), on which Sakra seats himself, with 
sixteen Devas on either side, whilst flanking these on the 
right and left are the two Great Warriors. One of the four 
Kings keeps guard at each gate, to wit, on the eastern side 
Dhritarashtra with his chief minister Kwan-lu ; on the 
southern side Yirfidhaka ; on the western side Yirfipaksha ; 
on the northern side Yilisravana. These fom’ Kings inform 
Sakra of the good or evil going on in the world j on the 
eighth day of each month the chief minister of each of the 
four Kings goes to and fro the earth to inspect what is go- 
ing on; on the 14th day the eldest son (koumara) of each of 
the Kings visits the earth ; on the fifteenth day each .of tho 
Kings in person does so ; they observe how far virtue is on' 
the increase among men, or the contrary ; if there are but 
few who observe the precepts and bestow charity, then 
Sakra is grieved, because in this case he knows the 

1 Tho text is here defective : I have supplied the word “ ashes.” 

2 dou-i, i.e., conformable to one’s inclination. 

Explained in a note as the Po-li-che-to-lo Tree ; it may perhaps be 
the Palasa palm. 

^ Literally, a hall of the excellent Law (Saddharma). 
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number of Deyas will decrease, and the As Liras increase.^ 
Originally, when Salcra was a man, because of his great 
charity, he was called Sak-DevantW~ (he., able to rule the 
Gods ) ; and because of his family he was called Kusika 3'" 
and because of the name of his principal queen, Saclii,'^' he 
was called Sachipati,^ Because of th(3 thousand kinds of 
judgment he gives, from his tribune, ho is called the thou- 
sand-eyed; and because he rules the thirty-three Bevas, he 
is called Indra.® (The Avatamsaka says that Sakra^s body 
possesses a 1000 eyes, and his hand holds the Yadjra from 
which the lightning proceeds. The Saddharma prakasa 
s^sana says that he possesses 1 000 hands.) 

It may be asked. What is it determines the period of day 
and night in Heaven ? We reply. It is determined by the 
closing of the Padma flower, and the opening of the Utpala 
flower: in the former case it is night; in the latter day 
(Vibasha Shaster) . 

At the time when a Beva is about to be born in this 
Heaven, one of the Devis finds a flower in her hand; she 
knows by this sign that a child will be born to her; after 
seven days the birth transpires ; the new-born Deva ac- 
quainted with the Law proceeds into the midst of a Royal 
Palace, on which he is greeted by a lordless Devi, who 
says — Illustrious youth ! well come ! this is your abode ; I 
am your handmaiden; let me attend you ! (This is extracted 
from the Siltra of the Rishi Vyasa.) Again, when the 
D§va rajahs desire to ramble about, the Devis surround 
them and strike up every sort of pleasant music; on arriving 
at the Palace of any other D^va, he goes forth to conduct 
them within, where they sit down and enjoy the sound of 
pleasant music, and eat Divine Suda'^ and drink Divine 

■ 'I This, the Ghinese Editor observes, is exkaeted from the Aludliarma 
Shaster. lie adds that, according to the Sutra of the Rishi Vyasa (pi- 
ye-sien-king), the Preaching haU of Shaiira has 84,000 pillars, and who- 
ever enters it is strictly forbidden to commit any act of impropriety. 

- Sik-tai-houan-in. It may be a contraction of Sakdevendra. 

Kiao-she*ka. , * She-chi. , Vide i, 1S04, p. 92. 

^ She-cH-poh-ti. ® In-tai-li. ■ Suto. 
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Hoctar (ambrosia), whilst all the Devis are only too agreo- 
ablo to aiford them every indulgence. Having finished the 
visit, tliey proceed forthwith to another Palace, wdiere the 
same pleasures await them, and so in succession through- 
out the thirty-three Heavens. Every palace is decorated 
with precious trees, lovely gardens, ornamental boundaries, 
and all of different colours, some like yellow gold, some like 
sliming silver, others of crystal, lapis-lazuli, and so on. 
Then, again, some are composed of two sorts of the above 
precious substances; some of three; others of four; and 
others of all seven. So the beautiful appearance of all is 
different. Again, if one or two D^vas wish to travel, 
either in chariots or boats, the same kinds of pleasure are 
indulged in ; the Apsarasas laugh and chat and sing and 
play ; they stroll about and enjoy themselves as they list ; 
leading each other and exciting each other to love. 

If, however, the hearts of the D^vas become too inflamed 
and they continue going here and there, indulging them- 
selves to excess, then Sakra goes forth in his royal chariot 
and exhorts them not to give way to undue pleasure, but 
rather to prepare merit for themselves by self-denial. Then 
the Gods, respectfully acquiescing, go their way and return 
to their several Palaces. (This is extracted from the Sad- 
dliarma prakti-sa sasana Sutra. This Sutra says that Sakra 
has attained to the first step of Srot^ganna, in Buddhist 
excellence.) ; / 


THE CHARACTER OF THE KARMA WHICH LEADS TO BIRTH IN THE 


TRAYASTRINSHAS HEAVENS. 


8. The Djilana Prasthana Shaster says : “ In old times 
thero was a Brahman of the family Kusika, who, with his 
32 friends, acquired such religious merit that, at the end of 
their lives, they were all born on the top of Sumeru; Kusika 
became heavenly Euler (tien chu) ; and the thirty-two men 
became his chief ministers.’’^ 

Another authority says that after the Hirvana of Kasyapa 
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Buddha^ tliere a woman whoso heart prompted her to 
raise a tower (over his ashes) ; in reward for which she 
became Heavenly -Ruler^ and the thirty-two men who assisted 
her became her chief ministers/^ 

Another authority says : Whoever perfectly practises 
the ten virtuous rules^ wdll be born in the Trayastrihshas 
Heavens/^ 

The I)irgh%ama Sutra says : Whatever follower of 
Buddha acts up to the Eules of a Brahma-chari;, at the end 
of life shall bo born in the thirty-three Heavens,, and pos- 
sess the five excellencies^ viz., long life, beauty, renown, 
bliss, and personal address.^^ 

Another authority says d Whatever priest or priestess 
observes the 250 Eules of the Pratimoksha shall be born in 
the thirty-three Heavens.” 

Another Sutra® says : ‘‘ The reward of those who wash 
(the feet of) a priest is birth in Heaven.” 

The Samyukt%ama Sfltra says : Whoever bestows in 
charity beautiful garments, and loves to engage in religious 
exercises, gives incense, and choice food, does not kill, does 
not covet, or get angry, gives food to the poor, affords 
proper hospitality to priest and priestess, shall be born in 
Heaven, in abodes corresponding to the character of body ; 
if the body is golden-coloured, they shall enjoy superlative 
happiness.” 

The Saddharma prakiisa sasana Sutra says : Those who 
keep the ten commandments will be born in Heaven.” 
Again it says : Those who commit theft or murder or 
adultery, if they are born as men, their bodies are of a 
miserable colour, without comeliness or grace ; and if by 
chance they are born in Heaven, their appearance is very 
inferior, and they are slighted by the Dcvis ; they arc 
objects of ridicule to the Bevas, and are always worsted in 
contending with the A suras. 

The Pah-yuen says: '^Whoever avoids killing animals 

Viz., the Shen-kai-king ; the Sutra of excellent Kales. 

® Viz., the Wan-ohih Sutra. 
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sliall be born in tbe place of the four Kings ; noitlier killino' 
nor stealing* he shall be born in the Trayastrinslias heaven ; 
if he also avoids adultery he shall be born in the Yam a 
heaven j if he also avoids lying he shall be born in the 
Tusita hea,vcnj if ho keeps all the commandments and culti- 
vates the seven excellencies of speech, and body, ho shall bo 
born in tho ISTimal’a and Paranimita heavens. 


A CONSECUTIVE .ACCOUNT OF THE THREE WORLDS. 

9. In tho midst of the inferior region of space is the 
great wind circle, 160,000 yqjanas high (Koslia Shaster); the 
water circle, 80,000 high, and 123,450 yojanas wide. By 
the combined energy (karma) of all living creatures, the 
water is not dispersed, just as food not yet digested is re- 
tained in the system.^ Above the water circle is the 
gold circle, 320,000 yojanas high, and according to the 
Kosha Shaster of the same breadth as the wa,ter circle. 
This gold circle is formed by a wind which constantly 
blows on the surface of the water circle, just as cream is 
formed on the surface of milk. (According to the In-pon 
Sutra this gold circle is 3 lakshas and 20,000 yojanas thick, 
i,e., 320,000 yojanas.) The earth circle is 68,000 yojanas 
thick. Within the circular range of Mountains is the 
Salt Sea, then the seven concentric circles of golden Moun- 
tains, then the Fragrant Sea, and in the midst of this Mount 
Suracru. Ascending this in.ountain by stages of 10,000 
yojanas, there are the abodes of various Devas; the first 
is called strong-hand,^-’ tho second chaplet-holding,”’ the 
third tho cver-froe,” and the fourth the Sun, Moon, and 
Star Devas,^ and above these the ‘'^Fom* Kings.” Below 
Mount Sumeru are other three levels, where dwell the inferior 
JDevas. All those abodes are surrounded by a sevenfold 
wall ; here it is the Takshas and Rakshas live under the 
command of the Four Kings.’’ 

A'j’riving at the crest of the- mountain, wo find tho city 
’ Ill-pen Sutra. Mulia Nidaua ? ' . ' 

- For nil account of these Devas, vide Bnrnouf, Introd., 600. 
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Sudarsaiia, and tlie abode of tlie tlnvty-tln-eo Devas. Above 
this, 40,000 yojanas (others say iOO/JOO), is a cloud-like 
region, adorned and perfected with the seven precious sub- 
stances, where dwells tlio Deva Yaiiia; above tliis 10,000 
yojanas there is a cloud-liko resgioii whero the Tusita^ Devas 
dwell ; above this 10,000 yojiinas is a cloud-like rcgicni 
wluTO the Nirmfinarati" Dovas dwell ; above this 10,000 
yojanas is a cloud-liko region whore the Paranirniita'^ 
Vasavartin Jldvas dwell. Thus in regular .succession asconcl- 
ing upwards wo at length arrive at the point where form 
no longer exists^’ (bhavagra). 

[Tho above account is extracted from the Vibasha Sliastcr, 
which also states that the width of tlie.se heavens increase, s 
in a double ratio from 40,000 yojanas to 64-0,000 yojanas.] 

According to the In-pen Sutra, 10,000 yojanas above 
tho To-lo Heaven (1 rayastriilshas) is the Yama Heaven, 
and above this ton thousand yojana.s is the Tusita Heaven, 
so on up to tho Brahma Kayika*' Heaven, all which form the 
Alaha^’ Itupa Loka. Above tho Brahma Kayika Hea,ven, 
comes the Abhasvara® Heaven ; 10,000 yojanas above this 
is the Snbhakritsiia^ Heaven above this the Yhrihat- 
pliala® Heaven ; above thi,s the Avriha® Heaven ; above this 
the Atapa^*^ Heaven above this the Sndarsana’^'’ Heaven ^ 
and above this the Akanislita^^ Heaven. 

According to the Abidha,rma Sliastor, the words of 
Buddlia are these : the distance of the Bra, lima lokas 

from the earth is such that if a man were to hurl a groat 
stone 1,000 cubits square from th.o.se abodes, on tho 15th 
day of the 9tli month, then if* nothing were to intercept its 

’ Teou-c}ioti-ticn. - Fa-loli-Tien, “ rejoicing in transforinatioa.” 

® Ta-f.vtioii, “ other transformation.” 

“ Fan-shin, “ body of Brahma.” ® Ma-lo-iio, 

*’ Kwong-yin, “■ luminous voice.” In tliis region no words .ire nsiid, 
but by means of fixed coutemplation brightness issues from the body, 
Ch. Ed. 

• Fien-tsing-tien, ‘‘diffused purity.” 

Ivwang-kwo-ticm, “wide fruit.” Puh-tso, “no impurity.” 

Pnh-fari, “ no trouble,”'' , ” Bhen-kin, “ iK-autii'uI to see.” 

Ilo-la-iii-cha. 
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waj;, ifc would reach the earth on the same day of the 
following yeuFj whereas from the Akanishta Heawen a great 
mountain heing hurled down would take 65,535 years to 
reacli Jambudwipa.-’^ 

The Djnana prasthana Shaster says : If a stone ton 
cubits square were dropped from the first tier of the Tlupa 
Lokas, it would require 1 8,383 years to roach the carth/^ 

RESPECTING TI-IE SIZE AND LONGEVITY OE THE DEVAS.^ 

10. With respect to the six heavens of the World of De- 
sires," the size of the bodies of the “ Four Kings, is half a 
li, the weight of their garments half a tael (ounce), and fifty 
years of men equal one of their days and nights j they 
live 500 years. 

In the Trayastriushas Heaven the size of the body is one 
li, the weight of the garments six chu (one fourth of an 
ounce), one night and day equal 100 years of men, and 
they live 1,000 of these years. 

In the Yama Heaven, the height of the body is one li and 
a half, their garments three chu (scruples) in weight, one 
night and day equals 200 years of men, and they live 

2.000 of these j^ears. 

In the Tusita Heaven, height two H, weight two chu, life 

4.000 years, each year being 400 years of men. 

In the Hirmana rati Heaven, height two and a half li, 
weight one chu, duration of life 8,000 years, each year 
being equal to 800 years of men. 

In the PariniiTnita-vasavartin Heaven, the height is 
three li, weight of garments half a scruple, and they live 

1 6.000 years, each year of which is equal to 1,600 years of 
men, 

^ For bodily size we follow the Kosha ; for the character of the gar- 
mt’iits the Dirghfigaina Sutra j for the duration of life the Kosha and 
Ahidharma. Oh. Ed. 

hbih-hai, i.e,, Kama-loka. * Clmte-mahh-rajah. 
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In the Mara-vasa.nam^-Heavons, the weight of garments 
is 128th of an omice^ and the years of their life 32,000. 

In the Hupa-loka they use kalpas to measure the duration 
of lifO;, and they wear no gariiiouts^ tlierc being no dis- 
tinction of sexes. In the first Dhyfma of tliis L oka tl tore 
are three heavens^ viz., 1 — Brahma-parishadya/’ ycarsluilf a 
Kalpa (that is, a medium Kalpa^ one half of which is equal 
to twenty small Kalpas) ; height of body half a yojana 
(t.e., twenty li). 2 — Brahma-purohita,® length of life, one 
Kalpa (forty little Kalpas), height of body, one yojana 
(forty li). 3 — Mahabralima,^ duration of life, one Kalpa 
and a half, height of body, one yojana and a half. In the 
second Dhyana there are three heavens, viz., 1 — The 
Parittabha,® years, two great Kalpas (a great Kalpa includes 
the four periods of formation, completion, destruction, and 
void ) ; height of body, two yojanas (the glory of their body 
however is very small, hence the name paritt^bha). 2 — 
Apramanabha,® length of years, four Kalpas; height of 
body, four yojanas. 8 — Abhasvara,^ length of years, eight 
Kalpas, height of body, eight yojanas. In the third 
Dhyilna, three heavens. 1 — Parittasubha,® duration of life, 
sixteen. KaljDas, height of body, sixteen yojanas. 2 — 
Apram^nasubha,*’ years, thirty-two Kalpas, height, thirty- 

* Jlo-lo-po-seiui, i.e., Mara-vasanam, or abode of MAra; vide Burnouf, 
Introd,, 617. 

2 Fan-cliong-tien. The AvataiTisalca Satra places the Bi’ahma-kayika 
heaven first. Ch. .Ed. 

3 Fan-fu-tien. Tai-fan-tion. 

8 Siau-kwong-tien. The Avatarasaka places the Kwoug-tien first, 
that is, the Abha. 

® Wou-liang-kwong-tien, “ measureless glory.” 

’ Kwong-yin, “ bright voice.” When tlu-se Devas desire to converse, 
brightness issues from their mouths. Ch. Ed. 

® Siau-tsing-tien. . The Avatarasaka Sutra places tlio Suhha heaven 
first. These .D6vas, because they are unaffected by any sensual forms 
of pleasure, are called “pure”; but because their purity is small com- 
pared with the higher stages, they are termed parifcta subha, i.e., small 
or inconsiderable purity.- 

■' Wou-liang-taing-tien. 
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two yojann.R. 3 — Snbhakritsua,^ years, sixty-four Kalpas, 
hoig'lit, sixty-four yojauas. The fourth Dhyaiia includos 
nine heavens. _ 1 — Aiiahhi-aldia/ years, 125 Kalpas, height 
125 yqjaiias. 2 — Punya-})rasava/^ years, 250 Kalpas, height, 
250 yojanas. 3 — Vrihat-pliala,'*-' year. 

500 yojanas. 4 — Asangisattras, 

5 — Atapa^’, years, 

6 — W ou-j eh -tion years, 
yojanas. 7 — Sudrisa, 
yojanas. 8 — Sudarsana,^ years, 

8,000 yojanas. 0 — Akanishta,^® years, 
height, 16,000 yojanas. In the Ariipa Loka there arc four 
heavens. 1 — Akfis^nantyayatanam,^^ years, 2,000 Kalpas, 
2 — Vijnllnanantyhyatanam,^® years, 40,000 Kalpas. 3 — 

Akiuchanyayatanam,^® yeai’s, 60,000 Kalpas. 4 — Naivas- 
anjufinasanjuayatanarn,^'^ years, 80,000 Kalpas. 

The Agama Sutra says : In all these worlds the inhabi- 
tants are equally liable to birth, disease, old age, and death. As 
they emerge from these heavens they enter the lower world 
again.” 

The In-pen Sutra says : All creatures in these diiforent 
worlds arc liable to birth, old ago, and death ; just as they 
are born so they abide ; there is no passing beyond these 
limits. For this reason the name is given to the Sakwala 

Saha,” and also Abhaya.” All the other worlds through- 
out tho regions of space are similarly divided. 


500 Kalpas, height, 
500 Kalpas, 500 yojanas. 
1,000 Kalpas, height, 1,000 yojanas. 
2,000 Kalpas, height, 2,000 
years, 4,000 Kalpas, height, 4,000 
8,000 Kalpas, height, 
16,000 Kalpas, 


^ Pien-tsing-tien. ® Wou-yun-ticn, “ the cloudlesB. 

^ Fuh-i?xng-tioii, “ hapjxy birth.” 

■* Kw;nig-k\vo-ticn, “ extensive fruit.” 

5 Wou-siang-tion, “ without perceptive mind” (sanjnya), 

^ Wou-fan*ticn, “ no trouble.” 

^ 1 am unable to .supi>ly the Sanscrit here, unless it be Avriha. I 
meaning is “ without heat.” 

® SLeii-kion, “ beautiful to see.” 

« Shen-iu, “ beautiful appearance.” 

8ih-kau-kcng-ti, “ the summit of form.” 
u ilung-woxx*pien-chu“tieu. Shi-wou-pieir-cliu-tien. 

Wou-slio-yau-chu-tiou. Firh-siaug-chu-tiou. 
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THE GHAEACTEE OE THE EAIJMA THAT KESULTS IN BIETH AS 
ONE OE THE DEVAS. 

11 . The Tohi-to Shastcr^ says : “^Tliei’e are three degrees 
of excellence amongst those born in the World of Desire 
(Kama-loka)^ Vvz., superior, middle, and inferior. Those 
belonging to the first are born in one of the six up 2 ier 
heavens; in the middle kind are those born rich among 
men ; in the inferior kind ai’o those born as poor men.’^ 
Again it says ; The njiper class are born as D^vas, the 
middle class as men, the lower class as Asuras.® For 
Asiiras are possessed of qualities (characteristics) like 
D^vas, only their heart being clouded, they are prone to 
error, and find difficulty in embracing truth (reason) J’ 

The work known as the Doctrine of the four Eeligious 
Schools,’^® says: Those are born in the heaven of the 
Four Kings, and in the Trayastrinshas Heaven, who practise 
thoroughly the ten excellent rules. Those are born in the 
Yama Heaven and upwards who practise in addition that 
imperfect form of fixed composure (Samadhi) known as the 
Kama-Eupa-Samadhi.” 

Another work says : By personal purity and earnest 
contemplation, we overleap the limits of the World of 
Desire, and enter on the World of Forms.-”'^' 

The Karma Vibh%a Sutra says ; “ By com|ilotely 

fulfilling the ten rules of virtue, one is born in one of the 
heavens of the Kama Loka. By a less scru|)ulous obser- 
vance of these rules, but by practising in addition the rnl(3s 
of fixed composure (samadhi) one is born in one of the 
heavens of the Eupa Loka. By practising complete com- 
posure .of mind one is born in the Arupa Loka,’^ 

■ 1 This may he the same as the Djiiana piasfchana Shastor. 

® Shau-lo. Ssu-kiau-i, 

* This is the auhstauce oJf the extract. 
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12. Tlie Tcli.i-to Sinister sn,ys : roferoiico to tlio 

tiiiibroiit dogToes of glory belonging- to ilie various Dovas^ 
tljoRG born in tlio lieavcus of tlio Kama Loka vary in 
briglitnoss according to tiioir merits^ from that of a lamp to 
that of the snn and moon. In the Kiipa Loka, in conso- 
cjiionce of the practice of contemplation and the absence of 
all impure desires, the Dovas attain to the Saroadhi, known 
as the ^ brightness of firs ^ (agnidliatu samadhij, and their 
bodies become more glorious than the sun and moon. This 
excellent glory results from their perfect purity of heart.^^ 

The everlasting glory of Buddha, though but one ray of 
it issued from his face, was sufficient to quench that of all 
the B^vaSj though infinitely removed from him. Kusika^ 
observing this, said within himself, The excellent glory of 
Buddha is sufficient to quench that of all the Devas, — how 
then shall not the brightness of his wisdom destroy the dark- 
ness of my folly.” 

The Dirghu.gama says : The brightness of the glow- 
worm cannot bo compared to that of a lamp, nor that of 
a lamp to the brightness of a torch, nor that of a torch to 
that of a burning pyre, nor that of a burning pyre to tlie 
glory of the ^Four Kings,’ nor theirs to that of the Devas of the 
thirty-three heavens, nor theirs to that of the Devas of the 
l-lapaLoka,nor theirs to that of Maheshwara,uor his to that of 
Buddha, nor the combined glory of all these to the glory of 
the law of the Four Truths (aryani satyani) 

1 Kiisika is sojuefciines used as a title of Si\kra. 

- These truths, as is well known, distinguish, the earliest form of 
Buddhist doctrine from tlie later developments of the schools. They arc 
—1, Sorrow is inse})arahic from sentient existence j 2. Desire is the 
cause of the accumulation of sorrow ; 3. Tliere is a way for the extino- 
tion of Desire, and therefun} of Sort'ow *, i. This way is found in the 
“ four paths,” i.6., by becoming a disciple. 
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Dha.rma^ says : Of all degrees of gloiy^ the glory of 
■wisdom is the chief ; and of all lustre-giving (ining) powers 
the lustre of the heart is chief.” 

Tlic Abidharina says : Beings born in Jambudwipa are 
of all colors; in the west and east continents some are 
black, and some like those of Ja-mbudwipa ; in the north, 
continent men are all -white. The ‘ Four Kings ’ are of 
the four colors : purple, red, yellow, white. All the Devas 
of the Kama Loka are colored according’ to the hue of the 
flower they first see after their birth in these heavens ; if 
the flower is purple, so are they ; and so, whether it be red 
or yellow, or white.^^ 

Again it says : “ Brahma Rajah is white, like silver, his 
garments golden colored. The Rupa Loka Devas are both 
yellow and white.” 

ON THE EISLATIVJS PUEIT'y OF -FOOD. 

13. The Hi-shai Sutra says: “There are four sorts of food. 
1 — Corruptible fr»od (i.e., capable of being digested) ; this 
is that used by men and the Devas of the six Kama Loka 
Heavens. 2 — Food that is partaken of by contact only. 
3 — Food that is partaken of by contemplation. 4 — Food 
that is partaken of by knowledge of it. [Men eat. The 
Kwai-Shin touch. The occupants of the Dhydua Heavens 
contemplate. The Devas of the highest worlds (as well as 
the occupants of the JSTarakas) hiovi\.” 

In the Kama Loka Heavens — if the merit of the Devas be 
largo — then whatever food or drink they desire, is produced 
readily, ambrosia, and delicacies of every kind come of 
themselves. If their merit is small, then, although there is 
a sufficiency of food and drink, it is not always according 
to desire. 

Another Sutra says : “ According to the merit of the 
Devas, so is the colour of the food which is found self-pro- 

’ This may moan either “the Law says,'’ or, “Blumiia,” the Patriarch 
of that muiie, says. 
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diieed in tlicir precious vessels. Superior merit procures 
wliite food j medium merit, yellow food inferior merit, red 
food.'’" 

Tlio Saddliama Prakasa Sasana Sutra says : “ Above the 
Yama Heaven up to the summit of the Eupa Loka the 
merit of the Devas is equal ; but below in the Trayastrifi- 
shas Heaven it is not so, being either little or much; if 
much, then there is a superabundance of everything; if 
little, then, although the Devas have both clothes and 
palaces, yet they have not always a sufficiency of food.'” 
[There are also Devas of such scanty merit that they are 
sometimes seen in J ambudwipa plucking sour berries to eat. 
When men see their miserable appearance, and, ask them 
who they are they reply we are Asuras (fi-jin, not-men), 
Devas, alas ! but of scanty merit ! We have palaces and 
garments, but no food to eat ; we come down here therefore 
to look for it ; we kept the precepts, but we did not exercise 
charity. Oh. JUd.'] 

THE THEBE WORLDS AND THE NINE EARTHS. 

14, >Speaking generally, we say that there are three worlds 
(lokas), and nine earths (bhfimis). 

First, the six heavens of the Kama Loka ; the two lower 
ones are called the Material Heavens, the four upper ones 
the Spacious® Heavens; the Pour Kings who govern the 
•four quarters, and the Traystriushas belong to the former. 
With respect to the four others, wo extract the following 
from a work called the Sse-kiau-tsih: ‘'H — Tlie Yama 
Heaven (the meaning of which is virtuous, or excellent 
time), so called because they distinguish their time by tho 
opening and shutting of flowers. 2 — The Tusita Heaven (the 
moaning of which is sufficiency of knowledge, or footsteps 
of knowledge), so called because they have had taste of real 
happiness, resulting from suppression of the five desires. 

^ Eartli-dwclling Heavens. 

3 “ The spacious Finuament.” 
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3 — The Nirmana-rati Heaven^ because the Dcvas dt'rivo 
their happiuess from the transforming infiuoiico of virtuous 
principles. 4 — The Parinirmita-vasavartin, because they 
are able to exert transforming power in their own caso us 
well as for others. 

The LuU'Tan Sutra say.s d ^‘‘Between the Kama Loka unci 
tlie Eupa Loka, there is a distinct loculity-j the dwelling of 
Mura. This Mara, filled with passion and lust, destroys all 
virtuous principles, as a stone grinds corn. His palace is 
G,000 yojanas square, and is surrounded by a seven-fold 
wall.-’^ 

The names just given are those of the Heavens of 
Desire (Kama Loka), so called because the beings who 
occupy them are subject to desires of eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and love. They are otherwise called the abodes 
of the five orders of sentient creatures (Devas, men, 
asuras, beasts, demons). - 

Next come the eighteen heavens of the Eupa Loka. In 
these the pollutions of sensual desires are removed, but 
still there are substantial forms, and hence the name 

World of Porms.^^ Their genei’al collective title is the 
Worlds of the Brahmas,” because of their purity. The 
distinctive title is the Heavens of the four Dhyanas,” 
because all disturbing influences are removed from them, 
and those who dwell in them are emplo 3 md in contemplation 
(dhyana). This is the world where those seek their reward 
who excel in human wisdom, and have passed beyond the 
ordinary standard of knowledge. As to tlie first DhyAna, 
the Kosha Sliaster calls it the happy land where tluiro 
is no birth,” so called because the carnal modes of bitth 
common in the Kama Eupa are hero unknown, and there is 
some approach to rest and peace. The second Dhyana, 
according to the Kosha, is named the Barth where dwells 
ecstatic joy” (or the joy of ocstacy, or samadlii), bocanso 
here is enjoyed tranquillity unruflied as the surface of smooth 


^ Pinda-fllmna Sutra. 
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watei’;, and all anxieties or interruptions cease. The third 
Dhyana is called the land of supremo bliss, resulting from 
the removal of (ordinary sources of) joy.” For here tlio 
heart, although separate from such joys, is of itself sulliciont 
for perfect bliss. The fourth Dhyana contains nine heavens, 
the five upper ones of which admit of no return to the 
World of Desire. The general name of this Dhyfma is the 
Pure Barth, in which all religious exercises (uim) are given 
up,” (or it may be in which all thought is given up). 

Above these Dhyanas comes the Arupa Loka, containing 
four heavens. In these heavens there is no material 
reward resulting from Karma, but there is an ecstatic state 
of real existence ,* here dwell those disciples of Buddha 
(she7ig-wan) who have not yet attained the imperishable 
nature. Here also is the exceptional place of reward 
for those unbelievers who are freed from ^^knovdedge or 
belief arising from names or words.”^ Hence there is a mix- 
ture here, not agreeing in one, except so far as they are 
freed, in common, from all affections resulting .from the 
organs of sense and their objects (arupa scaudha ; won sih 
wan). [Here follows an account of the Arupa Heavens, 
similar to that already given; there is a note appended 
to the account, which states that philosophers and heretics 
{l.c., those belonging to the six schools (sadarsana) ) speak 
of those who inhabit these heavens as having arrived at 
Nirvana, because they are freed from all knowledge or 
belief arising from names or words,” but the followers of 
Buddha, knowing that even hero there is a remnant of sucli. 
knowledge, speak of the highest heaven as ff won siang,” 
i.e.j ‘■'^not entirely without knowledge ” (where “ knowledge ” 
coiTesponds to sanjnyh, and is explained in the Sanscrit 
name of this heaven, via., Naivasanjn^nasanjnayatanam)]. 

The Nyayanousara Shaster says : All the Devas of all 
the worlds use the sacred language of mid-India. Not that 
the}'- learn the use of it, but it , is self-explained in the 
sounds or words themselves.” 

’ 'VVoa siiuig wai tao, wlierv. “siang” corresponds to “sanjaya,” con- 
cerning' which vid, Colebrooke, p. 254.' 
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Speaking, kowever, of this Arupa World, tliero arc two 
theories. The first says there is no' such distinct locality. 
The Vibasha, for instance, in these words : In the Arupa 
Loka there is no material reward, and no distinct locality 
It is only in the Enpa and Kama Lokas that such things 
exist. But hero is the perfection of their non-existence.'’'’ 

Again it is said there is no such thing as “ body in these 
worlds. The Kosha, for example, says : Arupa, that is, 
no body.-*^ Again, the Digest says : Where there is no 
material reward, there can exist no personal or individual 
body.’’^ Again, the Surangama says: In the four 
Arupa Heavens the body and the heart (intelligent mind ?) 
being completely destroyed, there being nothing left but 
the ^ Fixed Nature^ there can be no such tiling as 
material reward resulting from Karma ” (where, according 
to the comment of Ku-shan, the absence of material 
reward implies the existence of the reward of a fixed state 
of existence), (saraadhi). 

Bu-c the second theory with reference to these heavens, is, 
that there is a distinct locality — for example, the Hi-shai 
Sutra says : Far above the Akanishta Heaven, are tho 
Arupa Loka Heavens, up to the highest of all called ‘ Fi 
Fi Siang,^ all these are names of distinct local heavens.^’ 

Again, the Avataiiisaka Sutra says : “ The power of Bod- 
hisatwa enabled him to smell the incense of the palaces 
of the Arupa Loka Ilcavons.” It is also affirmed that 
bodily forms exist there, e. gr., the Agama Suti-a says : “ z\t 
the time of the Nirvana of Sariputra, the Devas of tho 
Arupa world wept tears, which foil like the small rain 
of spring.-’^ Another Sutra^ says : Tathagata coming 
into tho midst of tho Arupa world, all the Devas worshipped 
him.^^ 

The school' of the Mahasailghikas affirm that in tho 
Arupa world there is no impure form, but yet that there is 
a fine or attenuated form of matter. Another authority 
stales that tho doctrine of the Ilinayana^ school is that in 
ArupU' Loka there is no material form, but that the 
’ Viz., the Tchong-viu-liuig. Tuh liu i kiau. 
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doctrine of the developed school is, that there is such 
mate]'ial forra. Finally, the Nirvana Sutra says ; “ What 
that form of matter is which exists in the Arupa worlds, 
neither Sravaka nor Pratyeka Buddha can divine.^’ 

RESPECTING THE LORD OF THE DBVAS. 

15. In discoursing on this subject, viz,, who is the Lord of 
Heaven,’ there are two theories, 1 — The general, or current 
opinion, and 2 — The exceptional theory. With regard to 
the first, the current opinion is that Milra and Brahma are 
rulers respectively over the Kama Lokaand the Eupa Loka. 
In a W’-ork called Shi-ts’ien^ it is said; "^^The ‘'Four 
Kings ^ are lords over all below their four Heavens.’^ The 
Mahii-shaster® says : Sakra is Heavenly Euler over two 
places, (viz., the Trayastrihshas and the abodes of the Four 
Kings), Mara Eajah is Lord of the World of Desires (and 
therefore he dwells in the highest part of it). Mah^ 
Brahma Eajah is Lord of the Three Worlds.’’^ Another 
work^' says : “ Sakra is Heavenly Euler over this earth. 
Brahma Eajah is Lord over the Universe (sahaloka) 
Another work^ says: ^‘‘Although Mara Eajah is Lord of 
the World of Desire, yet he is not able to interfere with 
Sakra and the Four Kings, if they are obedient to the law 
of Buddha.” Again, it is said; Brahma is the Lord of 
the World of Forms, and also of the Tliree Worlds, whilst 
3\[ara rules only over the World of Desire,^’ and finally. Pu- 
king says : Brahma is Lord of the Three Worlds, and all 
the others are merely his ministers.” 

And now’' "with regard to the exceptional school. There 
are throe opinions here also ; first that which confines its 
remarks to Brahma Eajah; for example. Wan Ku says: 

Brahma Eajah is fixed in the midst of the first Dhyana, — 

1 Tien ebu. This is the term used for the Dmne Being by the E. C. 
hlission in China, 

“ Buddhist Slips (?) or it may be the name of a writer. 

^ Tins may be tlie Mahrivibiishil Shaster.- . 

•* Tsing-meug-su ; visuddha nama tika?' . * Tah-nan-sban. 
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wliore lie rules absolutely, and appoints deputies to look 
after fclie lower worlds/^ Again, Sralima, that is, tho Lor d 
of tho Rupa Worlds also called Sildii/’^ Tho Abidharma 
says: Above the two Dhyana Heavens there are no 

words spoken, and no law, therefore there is no Lord.-’-’ 

The second opinion confines itself to Maheswara,- — for 
example, tho Maha Shaster says : IMahesliwara, with eight 
arms and three eyes, riding on a white ox/^ Again, it 
says : “ Beyond tho Sudavasadevas,^ is the Bodhisatwa 
yiii-chu, whoso name is the Groat Self-Existent (Mahesh- 
wara), the Lord of the Universe (tho great Chiliocosni) 
Tlio Avatamsaka says : “ Maheshwara, the Lord of the 
Universe ” (and much more to the same effect). 

The third opinion is that which opposes Brahma to 
Mara ; giving the preference to the latter. From the whole 
subject, it appears that Mah^swara resides on the summit 
of the Eiupa Loka, and is lord of it, while Brahma residing 
in the middle of the Chiliocosm, superintends the entire 
government, and is lord in this sense. 

RESPECTING THE FOUR DIVISIONS OP THE DHYANA HEAVENS. 

16. The Book of Comments (shuh) says : “ In the old dis- 
courses on the different heavens, there is no mention of tho 
system of the four divisions of the Dhyana Heavens ; and 
from the various accounts given of these it is difficult to 
select or distinguish satisfactorily. The In-pen Sutra, the 
Abidharma, and the Vibasha Shaster, all speak of a 
succession of heavens rising up one above the other, 
at regular intervals, and ail having a fixed locality (earth; 
bhumi) . This is called the established system although 
it IS yet insufficiently supported by evidence. 

But now following the Kosha Shaster, it is stated: ‘^^that 
Brahin^, has no distinct abode, only in tho midst of the 
Brahma-purohita Heaven there is a high -storied tower, and 

■> Slu-yih, s Ma-M. 

TIk; l)5vas of the pure abodes, supposed to reside in space as angels- 
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tliii? is (tlio aljocle of Bralima).” The Fah-yuen agrees 
wit'll this. Maha Brahma is in fact the chief, the Brahiiia- 
■piivohita arc his ministei’s, and the Bvahma-parishadya ai'o 
his people. According to this authority, therefore, these 
three heavens are together the same as the first Dh^vina, 
;uul coinjjose one earth, or flat (bhumi). The school of the 
>Sarvastivadins regard the size of the bodies, and the years 
of life of the Devas of the Vrihat-phala and Asangisattva 
Heavens as the same ; and speak of them as one place. The 
Surafigama Butra says ; ‘‘ Branching out of the Fuh-yau 
(punya-prasava Heaven) are two others, in tlie one the 
happiness resulting from religious merit is complete, this is 
called the Vrihat-phala Heaven; in the other, both body 
and mind (heart) are extinct, and this is called the Asangi- 
sattvas.’^ Again it says : “ In the fourth Bhyana (or in the 
four Bhyanas) there are five heavens from which there is no 
return (or five no-return heavens, he., occupied by Anfiga- 
rains), and over each level, one recognised D^va-rajah.” 
From the whole account, it seems that the fourth Dhyaiia 
Heaven consists of five An%amin abodes, and one heaven 
occupied by unbelievers, — and that these again compose one 
flat (earth). 

Another w'ork says : Buddha in the Karunika Bajali 
Butra^ states : “ That the eighteen^ Brahma (heavens) have 
a distinct ruler, and distinct people in each.” Again, it 
says : In the middle of the fourth BhjAna is a Malia- 
subha-rijali,” — and from the testimony of three Siifcras, 
the Kiirunika Rajah, the Surafigama, the Ying-loh, wo 
gather g-enerally that each of the four levels, viz,, that of 
Brahma, Abhasvara, Parittasubha, and Vrihat-phala, has a 
Rajah, a class of ministers, and people. So that the wliolo 
conclusion is this, depending on the Mahayana system, from 
tlie first Bhyana up to the fourth, there are four flats or 
levels, over which the Vrihat-phala is Rajah, the punya- 
prasava, ministers, and Anabraka, people. The five 

^ Jin-waiig-king. 

=* That is, tjic eighteen heavens composing the Rapa lolca. 
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Anagamirij and tlie one heretical heaven^ belong to the 
punya-prasahas ; and the nine heavens above this^ togethei’ 
compose one earth (or level). [Whereas the works of the 
Ilinayana system divide the heavens according to the size 
and longevity of the Devas.] 

TT;1E OCCUPANTS OP TEE HEAVENS. 

17. The Vibfish^ Shaster says by way of query: ‘'^In the 
thirty-two heavens {i.e., the six heavens in the Kama Loka, 
the eighteen heavens in the Enpa Loka^^ the four heavens in 
Arupa Loka^ and the four D^va Lokas at the foot of the 
Sumeru), how many are occupied by the followers of Buddha 
(samts)j and how many by heretics (Fan)?’' In reply it 
states : Only two are occupied by heretics,, and only five 
by saints ; the remaining twenty-five are occupied pro- 
miscuously by each. The two occupied exclusively by 
heretics are first the Maha-Brahma heaven, where Brahm^ 
dwells j he, indeed, being ignorant of tho power of Karma 
(works) dares to say I can make and transform (or make 
by transformation, i.c., create), heaven and earth.^’ Belying 
on this, he treats others haughtily and disdainfully, there- 
fore saints (Buddhists) cannot dwell with him. And 
secondly, the Asangisattvas, where heretics alone dwell, 
depending on that form of Samadhi which is known, by tho 
name given to the heaven. They receive as their reward 
five hundred Kalpas of impersonal (won sin) existence. 
This they foolishly speak of as Nirvana, but when the term 
of its enjoyment is past, then they are born again in ono of 
the equivocal forms of being — even, as.it may happen, 
in Hell ; therefore saints cannot live in this heaven either. 

Now the five heavens in which the followers of Buddha 
alone are bom are the five above the Punya-prasarva, viz., tho 
Avriha, the Atapa, the Sudrisa, the Sardarsana, and the 
Akanishta Heaven ; in these dwell Anagamiu and Kahats 
alone. The 'other heavens are occupied by mixed inhabi- 
tants. 
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GENEEAL SUMMAEY. 

10. The expression^ the three -worlds/^ includes the 
World of Desire, the World of Form, the World without 
Form. From the diamond circle below, up to the Paranir- 
mita-vasavartin heaven above, the power of sensual desire 
is felt, and, therefore, all the heavens included in that interval 
are called by the name Kama Loka. Again, from the Brahma 
Kayika Heaven up to the Akanishta,m all eighteen, the bodily 
form of the De vas is bright as silver, their palaces yellow like 
gold, resplendent and glorious, hence the name Eupa Loka. 
The four hea, veils above this have inhabitants like jasper clouds,^ 
and are like the blue lether for tenuity. The bodies of the 
D^vas are composed of four skandha,® the fifth, viz., the Eupa 
Skandha, being absent. Therefore, it is called the Arupa 
World. These three worlds are sometimes spoken of as the 
Tribuvaiias (san yen) ; at other times they are termed the 
twenty -five bhuvanas, to wit, the four continents, the four evil 
ways (viz., birth in hell, as a demon, as a beast, as an Asura), 
the six Worlds of Desire, the double Brahma Heaven, the 
four Dhyanas, the four Empty Heavens, and the Asangisattva 
Ileaven. In all these worlds or bhuvanas, because there is 
still a connection with “ being,” there is only a limited re- 
ward, and a remnant of personal existence (wei), and 
therefore there is a recurrence of life and death. 

THE FIVE MAEKS OF DECADENCE. 

10, The Tn-kwo Sutra says: ‘’‘'The bodies of the Devas 
are perfectly pure, and without any polluting quality ; they 
are moreover bri'ght and glistening : their hearts are ever 
full of joy ; and there is no disturbing influence to interrupt 
their happiness. Yet because the fire of lust oppresses 
them, there are five signs of decadence visible when their 
term of happiness is drawing to an end. 1. The fl,owors 
upon their heads begin to decay. 2. Their eyes begin to 

’ Tih loh, vid. Medliurst’s Diet. s. v. pih'. 

® The five skandha are Rnpa skandha, Tijuy&na ^andha, vedA-nfi 
skandha, sanjnya skandha, sansciira skandha. Vid. polobrooke, p. 2b4r. 
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roll about (as if in anticipation of cliange). 8. The lustre 
of the body begins to fade. 4. A moisture exudes from 
under the arms. 5. They listlessly absent themselves from 
their proper places.-’'’ [The Yibasha agrees with this^ except 
it says nothing about the eyes rolling, or the brighluess 
fading.] Again, it says, that those Devas who had originally 
but a slightly virtuous Karma, when they ai’e about to give 
up their position as Devas, will be born in one of the evil 
ways ; for, having only walked virtuously for the sake of 
reward, after them brief joy is over they shall reap much 
sorrow, — just as a man who takes a pleasant poison, the 
•first taste is sweet, but afterwards he comes to great 
sorrow. Say then, how can the wise covet such joys as 
these ? At first, indeed, these joys, on account of their 
long duration, may appear everlasting, but when the time 
comes for their termination, then the Devas begin to com- 
plain of their imperfect character ; so it is •whilst in the net 
of transmigration there can be no real peace, and no lasting 

joj-V 

The Tchi-to Shaster says : Bodhisatwa, by means of 
his great spiritual power, could see that even the Devas of 
the Arupa World, for the present absorbed in ecstacy, after 
their incomplete life be past, will again be born in question- 
able shape of bird or beast j and so likewise the Devas of 
the Rupa Worlds, after leaving their pure abodes, will again 
become subject to desire, and eventually return to birth in 
hell” (just as Udalhambha having arrived at the Asangis- 
attva Heaven of mental absorption, afterwards was born as 
a dying fox). 

The Book of Comments^ says : With respect to the 
various distinctions of the three worlds, and the differences 
of life in the six paths, as to their origin, this may be found 
in the intermixture of ideas with respect to matter and 

' Obs. “yihloli” and compare yih sin,” signifying the nnehanging 
state of existence. 

“ This may perhaps be the large work known “Nan moi ling slra.’ 
IsTeumann, Cai. of Shamami ^. 44. 
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spirit {rupa and atman), if these were only let go^ and re- 
course had to the method of return/^ provided by our 
religious system^ there would be no more talk of life or death, 
and there would be an end to that impermanency wliicli is 
identical with the circle of transmigration through life and 
death. The ground, cause of all sorrow (dukha) is this 
shadowy confusion of matter and spirit,, — Whence the Nir- 
vana Sutra speaks of it as a great riverj and the Saddharma- 
pundarika as a house in flames, from which the truly wise, 
by various methods, escape, and at once overleap the 
boundaries of the three worlds. And with respect to the 
rewards proposed by worldly philosophers in the different 
heavens, they are utterly short of the perfection desired by 
all really good men, for excellent though they be to a certain 
extent, they are all terminable, so that the denizien of even 
the Asangisattva Heaven may hereafter be born as a beast ; 
we should, therefore, above all things, desire to find that 
which is permanent.^ 

ON THE WAY THE HEART GENERATES THE SIX MODES OP 
BIRTH. 

20. Men all possess a thinking mind (or conscious exist- 
ence), and so there must be pure or impure thoughts con- 
stantly rising. Impure is spoken of^ as that which cleaves® 
to sensible objects f pure is that which has no such 
attachment. Now the case being with men as it is, that 
there cannot but be connection with sensible objects, if 
owing to that connection and the attachment which follows, 
there is generated either covetous desire, aversion, lust, or 
murder, then this is called crime, or evil but if, 
despite such connection' with sensible objects, neither of 
these dispositions be generated, this is called virtue,” or 
“ good.” .Again, if in the midst of the world a man 
practise charity, or obey the pi’ecepts, or illustrate patience'^ 

* Tins is an aiistract from the original. 

= “ Tsu" in the sense of iipada,na. . 

^ The six dusts or objects of- sense. 

* Practise the paramitas of d;1na, slla, or Kclianti, 

h2 
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ill liimself, this, again, is virtue. And as evil or good prn- 
dncos in this world a corresponding Karma, so there will ho 
in the next world, sorrow or joy. 

Now, there are three degrees of virtue, and also three 
degrees of wickedness, each of which has a corresponding 
degree of happiness or misery attached to it. The fii*st 
degree of happiness is that called the birth as a Deva, the 
second, birth as a naan, the third, birth as an Asura. Then 
there is birth in the lowest degree, in hell : then, as a prtlta, 
and then, as a beast. And according to the character of the 
fresh Karma acquired in either of these conditions, will be 
again the consequent kind of birth. This is the constant 
revolution of the wheel of transmigration. Seeing, then, 
that the origin of all this is in the thinking power of the 
heart, Buddha therefore said; ^^The three Worlds,” — what 
is this, but the heart ? ” — the infinite varieties of phenome- 
nal existence, what are these but the “ mind ? Wherefore, 
we have here the key of the whole matter •, sedulously watch 
against the first thought or association, restrain this power of 
corrupt or impure reflection, and the task is done j for if in 
the midst of life there is no cleaving to things, then there can 
be no Karma, and if there is no Karma there can be no re- 
ward or punishment, so that by suppressing the first thought, 
the six ways of birth come to an end, and the wheel of 
transmigration is for ever at rest. This is the doctrine of 
the two ^^yanas”^ or vehicles” by which we escape the 
possibility of birth ; and if over and above this method, 
the various excellencies of the six paraniitas be practised, 
then we arrive at the great vehicle of the Bodhisatwa. Other 
methods for attaining this gi’eat object of emancipation, are 
advocated by those who have not yet attained right reason. 
These are the heretical schools. With us, however, alone 
is found the true method; and it is this, — that we must first 
cast off the trammels of the heart (conscious existence). — 

’’ Concerning the three ySnas’* or methods of salvation, vide Lotns^ 
p. Bib. The two “ y^naa” are those of the Sravakas and Pratyeka 
Buddhas. The third “ y^na” is that of a Bddhisatm. 
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3. THE GEEAT CHILIOCOSM. 

Tlio Avataixisaka Sutra says: “The three thousand groat 
Chiliocosms owe their perfection to countless inilucncos {or, 
to numberless causes) . The great earth rests on a water- 
circle, the water rests on wind, the wind rests on space ; 
space is uiisupportod, the combined Karma of all sentient 
existence is the ground on which the Kosmical system 
depends for its maintenance. 

The Bddhisatwa-Pitaka Sutra says : “ All the Buddhas, 
by their insurpassable wisdom, are able to determine the re- 
lationships (or qualities) of all the winds and rains. They 
know that there is a great wind belonging to the world, 
called Urupaka it is the influence of the intelligent prin- 
ciple acting in (the minds) of all creatures possessing an 
intelligent nature, that causes this wind to be moved. The 
height of this wind- circle is three krdsas (a krosa is as far 
as a drum can be heard, or as others say, five li). iVbove 
this wind in the midst of space is another wind-circle called 
Jambuka f this wiiid-circle is ten yojanas high. And so in 
succession, there are eight thousand wind- circles, the quali- 
ties and relationships of which are perfectly known to them. 

The highest circle of all, which is called the ^ all-embracing/ 
is that on which the water-circle rests ; this wator-circle is 
8,000,000 yqjaiias high, and supports the great earth ; the 
earth is 08,000 yojanas high ; beyond the earth there is the 
system called the three'^ thousand great thousand wnrlds.’^ 

The Dirghugama says : “ One sun and moon revolving 
round the four continents, illumine with their brightness one 
world. So in the midst of a thousand worlds, there are a 
thousand suns and moons, a thousand Sumeru Bajah moun- 
tains, four thousand continents, four thousand great seas, 

’ Ou-lou-po-lta. The derivation seems to he “ uru,” “ wide or vast/ 
and “ pilka,” “ commotion or ehullition.” The simlUu-ity of 
this wor<I witli tlie (Ireok Euroclydou is singular,- ' s. onf/ * 

" Chcii-po-ku, • ■ '■ 

■■ 'rrisalia^ra Alala'isHhasrolokudhatu, Jid. ill, 49-1.' 
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four tliousand evil ways (narakas), a thousand dcnmia 
Rajalis, a tliousand Ohatiir-mali^ EAjalis, a thousand Trjiyus” 
trihshas Heavens, and so on, up to a thousand Brahma 
Heavens. All these are called, collectively, a small Cliilio- 
cosm a thousand small Chiliocosms compose a Tnediinn 
Chiliocosm,” and a thousand medium Chiliocosms, compose 
a groat Ohiliocosm.'*^ So that in a great Oliiliocosm thc'vo 
are a thousand million Sumeru Eajahs, and the same number 
of continents, suns, and moons, and so on, up to a thousand 
million BrahmA, Heavens. The general name for such a 
collection of worlds, is a single Buddha-ktche.tra.-’^^ 

The Kosha says : “ Each thousand-collection of four con- 
tinents, MerUj Kama Loka, Brahma World, is called a little 
Ohiliocosm, a thousand times as many compose a medium 
Ohiliocosm, a thousand times as many again compose a great 
Ohiliocosm. These are all perfected and destroyed together.” 
[In agreement with this are the Sarayuktagama Sutra, the 
Nyayfmousara Shaster, the Y6ga Shaster, the Djnana-pras- 
thana Shaster, and others]. 

The Kin-kwong-ming (Suvarna prabhAsa) says : ‘‘‘'At the 
time when these mortal kings raised with their hands the 
jars of incense to honour the Sacred Books, the odour thereof 

' yib-Fuh-ts’ali. This expression throws some light on the sahjeeb 
of the structure of the Stupa and the Pagoda. It is well knov/n that 
the circular discs which are placed on the summit of the Chinese 
Pagoda are called “ ts’ahs.” These discs were therefore designed to re- 
present ‘‘kchetras” or “ earths” of the different Buddhas ; or the whole 
collectively to represent the Buddha-kchetra of our own system. From 
this we gather that the whole structure of the Pagoda, with its succes- 
sive stages, was designed to represent the Buddhist Kosmos, or chilio- 
cosm. But the Chinese Pagoda is allowed to be only a copy of the 
“Tee,” or surmounting oniainent of the Indian Stupa; it follows, there- 
fore, that the Stupa and Tee were designed to symbolise the visible. 
Kosmos or habitable world, and the worlds of space beyond. In the 
middle of the Stupa the relics of Buddha were enshrined, to shew that 
he W£is “Lord of the three worlds,” or the entire chiliocosm. At the 
entranco of the Stupa is often found the figure of a Kuga, to denote 
their particular office; viz., guardians of treasures. On the phrase 
Brrddha-kchetra, vide Lotus^ p, S63, f. 38, b. 
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in a moment of time spread to the utmost limits of the three 
thousand great Chiliocosms, throughout the 10,000,000 
suns and moons, even through 10,000,000 Fi-Fi-Siang 
Heavens.”^- 

if’Le Avatamsaka Sutra says : At this time, the ^Y0^1d- 
honuured one, from the circles below both his feet scattered 
10,000,000 rays of light, which illumined this collection of 
three thonsand great Chiliocosms j so that throughout ten 
million: worlds, ten million seas, and girdles of rocks, and 
Sumeru mountains, up to ten million Akanishta Heavens, 
there was no spot where the glory was not perceived.” 

The Fah-yan-ch^am says : ‘‘ When a little Ohiliocosm is 
spoken of, then it only extends as far as the first Dhyana 
Heaven. A medium Ohiliocosm includes the second Dhyana, 
because a medium Ohiliocosm extends to an equal width 
with the second Dy4na ; and so with a great Ohiliocosm this 
includes the third Dhyana for the same reason, and therefore 
it is plain that each great Ohiliocosm includes ten million 
first Dhyflna Heavens ; one million second Dhyana Heavens; 
one thousand, third Dhyana Heavens ; and only one, fourth 
Dhyana Heaven. 

The Vibasha Sbaster says : The first Dhyana is as wide 
as the four continents ; the second Dhyana is as wide as a 
little Ohiliocosm, the third Dhyana as wide as a medium 
Ohiliocosm, and the fourth Dhy^ina as wide as a great Ohilio- 
cosm.”‘^ 

The Shou-Lun says : The holy words of Buddha cannot 
be in disagreement, how is it then there are so many diffbr- 
encos in the accouTits found in the Sutras and Shasters ? — 
for instance, in respect to the number of the mountains 

’ TJuit is, the highest Heaven of the Arupa vrorlds. 

2 This may be “addenda to the Avatainsaka” or a “copy” of the same 
Biitra. 

3 From this it is evident that the extract given above from tlio Fah- 
yan-cb’au, in which it is said that a medium ohiliocosm is of the same 
breadth as tiie second Dhyana, is incon'ccfc: it ghotild have been, a 
chiliocosm is of the same breadth, etc, Ch. Fid. • ' 
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called Siimeru, if we relj on tlie Agama and Kosliaj, cacli 
groat Ckiliocosm has one thousand million, whereas 
the Snvarna prahhasa and the Avatamsaka say there aro 
only ten million. Here is a plain disagTomneut ; and so 
also with respect to the different measurements, and also the 
contradictory statements relating to the number of the 
Arupa Heavens — how are these differences to be accounted 
for ? We reply : ^‘'Although there arc small discrepancies, 
yet there is an agreement in principles ; for although thei'o 
niity be difference as to number, yet the principle of the 
composition of a great Chiliocosm is uniform, and may be 
illustrated in this way : A small Chiliocosm is like a string 
of cash (in which each cash represents one mount Sumeru) ; 
a middle Chiliocosm is like a thousand such strings or piles ; 
and a great Chiliocosm a thousand of such thousand strings. 
Now, although there may be different statements as to 
the wdiole number of the cash or coins, yet there is no disa- 
greement as to the ratio of increase.” But, again, the exact 
number in a ^Hakh” (yeh) differs in different books, some 
making it ten myriads, others a hundred myriads, and others 
again a thousand myriads. 

And with respect to the measurement of the Dhyana 
Heavens, the differences may bo accounted for on this 
ground : if wo speak of the Summer clouds which overhang 
the nine provinces (of China), in reference to the provinces, 
we say they are nine ; if in reforouce to the departments, 
we say they are 400 ; if in reference to the districts, we say 
there are several thousand ; and yet after all the body of 
clouds is only one. 

Respecting the Arupa Heavens, there a, re two opinions, 
the Surahgarna Sntra speaking of the Arupa Loka as a dis- 
tinct locality, whilst the Avatamsaka says that above tbo 
Rupa Loka there is no local world. But the fact is, in the 
latter account the condition enjoyed in the Arupa Loka is 
included, for there is distinct mention made of an Arupa 
form of contemplation j so -that, althougb. only two systems 
of worlds are expressly named, the three arc. understood 
equally in this as the other Shasters. 
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The Abirlharma says : “ From the external limit of the 
top of one Suraeru to the next, is 1 ;,203j45Q yojanas^ and 
corresponding dista.ucGS from centre to centre, and base to 
base”' 

Again, it says : “ Beyond the little Ohiliocosra is a small 
circular mountain range, as high as the first Dhyana ; out- 
side each medium Chiliocosm a similar i>ange as high as the 
second Dhyana; outside the great Chiliocosm a range 
as high as the third Dhyana.” 

Speaking inclusively, therefore, the whole of this vast 
system from the highest heaven down to the circle of wind, 
is spoken of as the three thousand great thousand worlds, 
or in brief, as the great Chiliocosm. It is this system which 
is perfected and destroyed together, and is spoken of as the 
Sa-po world (Sahaloka), and is that to which Sakya Tathfi- 
gata limits his revelation of himself.^ 

ON THE LENGTH OF TIME CALLED A KALPA. 

2. A Kalpa (kieli) is a general term for a long period. 
In Sanscrit it is pronounced Kappata,® which signifies a 
great division of time. The length of this period is so great 
that it cannot be defined by years or months. Therefore, 
holy men have feigned such comparisons as rubbing down 
a rock to fine powder a city of mustard seed, etc., as a means 
to represent the limits of periods of creation and destruction. 

There are several kinds of Kalpas — in brief, they may bo 
summed up as great and little ; periods of perfection and 
destruction. 

There is also the division into four, viz., 1. Kalpa of 
separation; 2. Kalpa of creation or perfection ; 3. Kalpa of 
destruction ; 4. A groat Kalpa. Or if a larger view be taken, 
there are six sorts of Kalpas, viz., 1 . Kalpa of separation ; 
2. .Kalpa of creation ; 3. Kalpa of permanent rest ; 4. Kalpa 

1 A representation of this system may seen Plate xci, fig. 2. 
'' Tree and vSorpent Worship and fig. 1, and elsewhei-e. 

- Kieh-pd-pd-to ; perhaps Ka 2 )pavata; at any rate Pali. 

I’liese c(iiiipan'sons may he seen in Burnouf, Loiks^ 327. 
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of destruction ; 6. Kalpa of complete void ; 0. A great Kalpa. 
Or if a limited dofinition be taken^ we may say tlicrc art; 
three sorts of Kalpas. 1. Small Kalpa; 2. A medium 
Kalpa; 3. A great Kalpa. But in any case^, we may define 
a Kalpa generally as a lengthened period of time. 

ON THE KALPA OE PEPuEECTION OR RENOVATION (VTYARTA KALPA). 

3. The Kalpa of Perfection is referred to that period, 
after the universe has been destroyed (ground to powder), 
and for a long time all has been dark and void, when there 
again arises, owing to the force of the karma of all sentient 
existence, a wind which excites rain, in the same way as 
from the beginning the works of creation have been 
effected. 

The Avataiiisaka Sutra sajus : The Great Chiliocosm is 
not perfected by one influence or by one operation, but by 
countless influences and countless operations. That which 
is said about the extension of the great cloud, from which 
descends a great rain, in fact depends on the intimate con- 
nection of four kinds of wind-circles, to wit, the circle 
known as '' capable of holding,^ because it holds the great 
water ; the circle known as that ^ able to absorb,^ because it 
absorbs the great water ; the wind circle known as that 
^ able to erect and establish,’ because it firmly establishes a 
basis of creation; tbe wind circle known as the *■ perfectly 
good’ (alamkarana), because it beautifies and spreads out all 
things so as to make them good.”^ 

So these several circles, excited by the combined karma 
of all existence and the virtuous principles of all the Bodhi- 
satwas, cause living things to spring up in their midst, and 
assume their various offices, according to their purpose. 

Again, at the time when the rain descends from tlic great 
clouds, there is a sort of rain called ^'"able to destroy,” be- 
cause it is able to destroy the fire which is biu'ning up the 
world (fire-calamity) > Again there is a rain called able fco 

1 Jt wonlcl appear from this account, that the whole of creation or 
ntauifesfcatioJi of things is due to the operation of wind or spirit. 
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produce/’ because it is able to produce the great ocoau. 
Again, there is a rain called ‘’‘’able to establish,’^ becaiiac it 
is able to establish the great ocean ; again, there is a rain 
called ^“^able to perfect,” because it is able to perfect all the 
precious substances (mani-gems) of the earth ; again, there 
is a rain called ^‘'able to dmde,”^ because it is able to divide 
and separate the whole universe into its parts. 

When the Great Chiliocosm begins to be perfected, all the 
heavenly mansions of the Rupa-Lokaarc the first to bo com- 
pleted, and afterwards the mansions of the Karaa-Loka hea- 
vens, and then the abodes of men and the rest of creatures. 

Moreover, as the water of the great cloud rain is of one 
kind (taste), these different abodes and mansions owe their 
variety to the character of the different virtuous principles 
of sentient creatures. 

At the time of the first indication that the worlds arc 
about to be renovated, there is a mighty ocean produced, 
which- extends throughout the Great Chiliocosm. This 
ocean produces a great Lotus,^ which spreads on every side 
on the surface of the ocean; the light which shines from 
it is diffused throughout the universe. At this time Ma- 
heshwara and the Devas of the pure abode (Suddhavj1,sa 
Devas), beholding this Lotus, are certified that assuredly 
in the midst of the Kalpa in which this portent is seen, a 
Buddha will be born in the world. And so at the appointed 
time the various winds begin to act, by which the different 
parts of the universe a, re perfected/ 

’ Wei for neng. 

- Tile name of tliis Lotus given in the text is “ gem-like beauteous 
exhibition of the manifested merit of TatMgata.*’ 

8 I have omitted the names of these various wind-circles, and the suc- 
cessive work accomplished by them, as there is so much repetition. 
There is, however, in the account a somewhat exceptional list of tlie ten 
Mountain-Kings (parvata rajahs) that surround Sumeru, wMcli I give. 
“What, then, arc the names of the ten mountain ranges? They are 
these : 1. Kia-to-lo-shan (G&,tra parvata) ; 2.' Sien-jin-sban (Eidiigiti) : 
3. Fei-mo-shan (Veraa parvata) ; 4. ■ Ta-fei-mo-sban (Mahavema par- 
vata); 5. I’chi-shwaiig-slian (Yngaiidhara parvata); 6 . Ki-rJiiiu-to-lo- 
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The Hi-shai Sutra says : How, then, is the world re- 
newed after its destruction ? Thus ; an incalculable time 
haying elapsed after the complete destruction (powder de- 
struction : r,e., completely ground to powder) of the world, 
there arises a vast cumulous cloud, which spreads abroad 
and broods above the Brahma heavens. Prom this there 
falls a fruitful rain, the drops as large as a chariot- wheel. 
Through a hundred thousand myriad years the water from 
this rain gradually accumulates, until up to the very heaven 
of Brahma it spreads out a mighty ocean. The four winds 
hold it thus collected. At length, after the cessation of the 
rain, the water having subsided countless yojanas in depth, 
a mighty wind springs up called 0-na-pi-lo (Anavarata ?), 
which, blowing upon the surface of the water, causes it to 
roll in tumultuous waves, from which a vast accumulated 
bubble is produced, and blown by the wind till it remains 
fixed in the midst of space. From this the whole universe 
is framed, from the Brahma heavens down to the four con- 
tinents and the circular ranges of mountains ; everything is 
established as it had been before.”^ 

Thus, by the mutual excitation of wind and water, every 
thing is changed and renovated, and after twenty Kalpas 
the whole universe is perfected. 

shall (Ifemindliara parvata); 7. Mutchilincli parvata: 8. Mahamutclii- 
liiidi parvata ; 9. Hiaiig-shan (Gaiidlia parvata) ; 10. Sineh-slian 
(Hiiiia parvati).” For other lists of these mountain ranges, vid. 
Burnouf Lotus, p. 842. 

’ Compare with this accoiuit of the Renovation of the Universe, the 
lines of Erasmus Darwin — 

“ Star after star, from heaven’s high arch shall rush ; 

Suns sink on suns, and systems, systems crush, 

Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And death, and night, and chaos mingle all ; 

Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 

Immortal J^ature lifts her changeful form, 

Mounts on her funeral pyre on wings of llamo, 

And soars and shines, another and the same !” 

(From a piece called ‘‘The Stars.’’) , ' 
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ON THE KALPA OP ESTABLISHMENT. 

4. The Kalpa of Establishment is that period of time 
during which^ the imiverse ha,ving been renovated^, there is 
rest and permanence for the exercise of the vanous offices 
assigned to living creatures. 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says ; Tho universe having boon 
completely renovated^ then all living* things, according to 
their several kinds, increase and multiply, whether they be 
creatures that live in the water or the earth, or in heaven 
(mansions), or in space.” 

The Dn'ghagama says: ^^When the heavens and the earth 
again began to be, there was no defined substance,^ neither 
was there sun or moon; but the earth bubbled up as a sweet 
fountain, the taste of which was like virgin honey. Then 
all the Devas of the Abhasvara heaven,^ whose term of hap- 
piness was about to expire for another birth (as men), be- 
held with joy this new-formed earth, so light and etheiial in 
its nature. Descending, therefore, they touched it with a 
finger and tasted it. Having thus gained a knowledge 
of its taste, they ceased not to partake of it till they 
by degrees lost their angelic boanty and' splendour, and 
their spii*itual faculty of instant locomotiou, and became 
gross and coarse as men. After this a great black wind 
arose, which blew upon the face of the waters and produced 
the sun and the moon. These revolving round Mount 
iSumoru illuminated the earth (the four continents). On 
beholding them come forth men were filled with joy — but 
when they disappeared they were grieved. From this time 
forth began morning and evening, darkness and light, and 
tho revolving seasons. How at the time when the Kalpa of 
renovation first began, and men appeared (as we have de- 

^ Ehava, tlic equivalent the Chinese “ yeou.’’ 

- Yicle Max ’Mu.llcr''s Dbanomapada, xxxii. n. 2. "With this conceit of 
the Abhasvara Gods, or the ‘''Shining Ones,” compare John Banyan’s 
words, “!Now aa lie stood loolcing and weeping, behold Three Shining 
Ones came to him and saluted Mm.’- Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 2!>. 
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scribed), there was no distinction of male or female, 
honorable or mean, but all were born alike in the world, and 
from this arose the expression all living tliings/^^ But so 
it was, that those who tasted the earth frequently, lost their 
personal beauty, and became gross; whilst those who tasted 
it sparingly, still retained their beauty and splendour of 
face. Hence sprang distinctions, such as excellence and in- 
feriority, and from those came contentions about ‘‘ yes or 
no/* Gradually the taste of the earth was exhausted, and 
then men began to be angry, and full of anxiety. ^ Alas ! 
they said, what misery ! the earth no longer retains its 
taste Then was produced a surface to the earth like a 
thin cake ; after which, the surface being destroyed, there 
was produced a substance soft like -flesh, which in its turn 
disappeared, and a rich loam was of itself generated, like the 
extract of the peach^ (or sugar cane) 

The Lau-Tan Sutra says : The unctuous character of 
the earth no longer continuing, there was produced a double- 
stem pu-tau plant, whose taste -vms also sweet. For a long 
time eating this, the appearance of all (men) was pleasant 
and jovial. Afterwards, when this disappeared, there was 
produced a sort of dry powder like bran, without any gluti- 
nous qualities, and incapable of being sweetened, after 
eating which the sexes were developed.^’ 

The hTy^yanusara Shaster says : Moreover, there sprang 
up of itself an illicit sort of scented paddy, which caused 
the bodies of those who ate it to become weak and de- 
generate, and finally the sexes to be developed, and habitual 
intercourse to ensue.” 

The Ekottarikagama Sutra^ says : When men began to 
lust after many things, then the sexes were developed, and 

^ This i^hrase, “ clxong sing” is the one commonly user! in Buddhist 
hooks, to denote ‘‘all sentient creatures,” or “all things that have 
hreatb.” 

- The “ p’u t’au,” explained afterwards as being the same as the “liu 
t’aiig,” probably the “ wild vine," or perhaps the “ sugar cauc.” 

^ Tsuig-yih-King. 
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from this canle the name of man and wife. Afterwards, 
when tlio lustfnl passion in different creatures continually 
increased, then was constituted the fixed relationship of 
marriage ; and after this the Abh^svara Devas came down, 
and were born of women ; and thus the race continued to be 
propagated. Then men began to build cities and towns, 
and the fruits of the earth which were gathered in the 
morning ripened again of themselves before the evening, 
and those gathered in the evening, ripened before the 
morning.” 

The Madyam%ama^ Sutra says : The grain when four 
inches in length, had no more reed f men used to gather 
then as much as they required for the day j after this, they 
came to gather as much as they wanted for five days; then 
gradually the grain deteriorated, and when reaped did not 
grow again, but there sprung up in its place biuars and 
weeds. At this time men were filled with anxiety and grief, 
so that they shed tears. Each one forthwith began to 
appropriate a certain amount of land to himself, in order to 
a fair distribution of the earth^s fruits. After this, when 
they had learned to gather in and store their fruits, they 
began to pillage and rob each other’s land, so that there 
was no safety, on which tliey determined to appoint one 
man as judgo, who should protect the people on virtuous 
principles — rewarding the good, and punishing the bad ; 
whom they agreed to support and enrich from tho com- 
mon stock. They therefore elected a man of command- 
ing presence and conspicuous virtue, and this man they 
called their Lord. Prom this circumstance arose the title 
of people and king ; he, indeed, walking in the line of per- 
fect virtue, protected the people as a father and a mother 
protect their child, and the people venerated him as tho 
child venerates its father ; the years of men were very many, 
and their happiness without bounds.” ■ 

The Agama says : At the time of the renovation of the 

^ Cliuiig-lio-lioiii-king. ® Tho text is here defective. 
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world, tlie Abliilsvara Devas came down to the oartli, eaeli 
possessed of a shining body, flying as they went, and self- 
existent. Seeing the earth’s crust was fragrant and sweet, 
they took it, and ate it much. Then they lost their spiritual 
powers, their bodies became heavy, and their brightness 
disappeared. The sun and the moon then began to bo ; and 
(because men coveted to eat), the richness of the earth came 
to an end. Then was produced the Po-lo^ plant ; when this 
disapjieared, there was produced a sort of fragrant rice 
(kang mai), in length four inches, which being cut down in 
the morning grew again before night. Nourished by this, 
the distinctions between of male and female began to be ex- 
hibited, and men began to do things contrary to purity ; 
this caused them to collect in families, and to become idle 
and listless, so that they began to think thus : It is much 
labour to gather food for each day’s supply, come ! let us 
gather enough for seven days, and store it up.’ Then the 
gnain, after being gathered in the morning, did not grow 
again. So men began to cultivate the ground, and divide it 
in lots ; whereupon they began to rob and piUage each 
other, and wars and fightings commenced. Then all men 
agreed to obey one man full of wisdom, called San-mo-to 
(Sammata), whom they made lord of the soil ; all whom he 
blamed, they agreed to blame, (or, whatever went wrong, 
they held him responsible), and whatever fruits the class of 
the landowners obtained, they agreed to apportion a share 
of it to him as his right — hence sjjrang' the caste of the 
Kshatrlyas. Then, again, there were some men who left 
their homes and resorted to the mountains to seek wisdom, 
and to remove themselves from the influence of evil : these 
were called the caste of the Brahmans. Those who practised 
the arts of the artificer were called the caste of the Ku-s.‘^e 
(houselords), whilst those who laboured in the fields for their 
daily bread, wore called Sudras (otherwise, pi-she, Yaisyas). 

’ This may ho the equivalent of “ Vara,” an odoriferous sliriji) ; or it 
is possible it may be connected with the Hebrew a leguminous plant. 
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From among these castes^ men who used much consideration, 
and, iu view of the impurity of the world resulting from 
tlio sin of covetousness, resolved to forsake their homo, and 
become ascetics, these are called ‘ Shamans,^ and to these 
we belong. 

In the middle of this Kalpa of estaMishment, the hoa,vnns 
and the earth being perfected, all ci'eatures are at rest. 
And so twenty small Kalpas elapse. During each of those 
small Kalpas at the grand climacteric a universal king is 
born ; at the opposite period the earth is destroyed in one 
of three ways to be described hereafter. 

ON THE KALPA OE DECADENCE (SAMVARTTA KALPA). 

5. This Kalpa relates to the period when the world and 
all created things, after the period of establishment has 
been fulfilled, begin to perish. 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says : At the time of the con- 
flagration of the great universe, every tree and shrub is 
burnt up, and the fire extends to the very limit of the earth, 
oven to the great iron mountain circle. There is also a 
tempest destruction, at which time a furious wind arises, 
which destroys everything in the universe, and grinds it all 
to powder. Were it not that this wind is restrained by 
another, which confines its destructive power to the grea,t 
Ohiliocosm, the whole field of creation throughout space 
would be completely devastated.^^ 

The Abhidharma' prakarana slisana Sbaster says : The 
Kalpa of destruction (saravartta kalpa) relates to the period 
^vhon the sufferings of those in hell come to an end, and. all 
the outside world is destroyed. Every thing that has life, 
during twenty small Kalpas, disappears from tho world, and 
oven from the superior heavens, and then the destruction of 
the entire fabric, the universe, ensues. This destruction is 
cither by fire, or water, or wind.” 

[lioro follow extracts from the Abhidharma and Sarny uk- 
tuhridaya Shasters, to the same effect.] 

^ ilieu-tsong'luii. 
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ON THE KAIiPA DUPING WIIICII TUEPE IS ^‘^YOTD, " 

G. This Kalpa relates to that period after the general de- 
struction of the worldj when there is no definite form in 
existence, but all is shapeless and void. And so it lasts for 
twenty small Kalpas, after which the Kalpa of renovation 
again begins, and the universe is established as before. 


GENERAL SUMMARY.^ 

7. Every great Kalpa (Mahakalpa) consists of four distinct 
jieriods. A period of renovation, of perfection, of destruc- 
tion, and of void. The period of perfection is divided into 
two teras, viz., the aera of increase, and the ?era of decrease. 
Each of these ^ras consists of twenty small Kalpas. During 
the first, the years of man^s life increase from ten years to 
80,000 years ; during the latter his years again dimmish to 
ten. Similarly, his stature increases and decreases. Again, 
during the twenty small Kalpas of increase, the four kinds of 
chakravartins are born, viz., 1, An iron wheel king’, who rules 
over one continent; 2. A copper wheel king, -who rules over 
two continents; 3. A silver wheel king, who rules over three 
continents ; 4. A golden wheel king, who rules . over the 
entire woi’ld. The golden wheel king possesses seven in-< 
estimable treasures, 1. The golden discus, of purest metal, 
and wdtli a thousand radii. On the day when the king’ is 
anointed (lit. water poured on his head) this golden discus 
hies through space, and by its powmr the king and his four 
generals are able also to pass through the air, and visit the 
four continents. The second treasure is the elephant, white as 
the chaddanta elephant of the snowy mountains. The third 
is the horse treasure of the dragon species, able to carry the 
king in one day round the four empires. The fourth is the 
gem-like woman, born of the Lotus, perfect in all particulars. 
The fifth is the lordly warlike minister, of singular courage, 

^ This summary has been made to compress the subject withla rcjisou- 
al)lo limits. 
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and niibouiidod wisdom. Tlic sixth is the steward of the 
treasury, who knows well how to secure jewels inmimoruhle. 
The seventh is the magic gem, whoso rays extend a yojaua 
in distance, able to light up the darkness, and make night 
as bright as day. Whatever the king wants, this goin 
(.•auscs to appear ; so that every treasure, and every orna- 
iuont tliab heart can desire, pours down in abundance. The 
years of the king are 84,000, his son, the heir apparent, 
acts with him in his empire, the seven precious substances 
are abundant in the earth, the soil overflows with increase, 
men practise virtue, and the highest prosperity and happi- 
ness prevail.^ During the lora of decrease, three calamities 
occur, viz., pestilence, the sword, and famine. The horrors 
resulting from these calamities reduce the world to the 
greatest misery. Then comes the end, -when .all is destroyed, 
either by fire, or water, or wind. 

There, are three great Kalpas (Maha Kalpas), 1. One 
already past, viz., the Choang-yen Kalpaj consisting of 
four periods. During this Kalpa there were 1,000 Buddhas 
born; 2. Tho present Kalpa, called Bhadra Kalpa, consist- 
ing, as before, of .four periods. We are now living in tlio 
second period, viz., that of perfection and rest. This period 
consists of twenty small Kalpas of increase. The present 
is tho ninth small Kalpa. During the previous eight, no 
Buddha has appeared, but during the first, four Ghakravar- 
tins were born. In this ninth Kalpa fivo Buddhas are to bo 
born ; four have already come; the fifth, Maitreya Buddha, 
is yet to come. The four who have appeared are, 1. .Krak- 
usanda; 2. Koriagamana,* 3. Kilsyapa; 4. Sakja. In the 
fiftoonth small Kalpa nine hundred and ninety-four Buddhas 
w'ill appear together. Finally, in the twentieth small 
.Kalpa, every thing having arrived at the highest per- 
loction, and the period of establishment being fulfilled, 
Buddha will emerge from Nirvana, and tho universe be 

■> 'J’liis <loEjeripti.on, -wliicli cviilently points to the “golden age,” is 
irtated in tlie Lika to be in agreement with- tho Sfitras and Shasters of all 
the sdiools. 
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destroyed. The third Mahakalpa is ^^yet to corao/’ find 
called “sing-suh ” (star-constellation)^ in ^diicli one thousand 
Buddhas will again appear.^ 

[Brom the whole subject^ we gather that a small Ivalpa, 
called also a Kalpa of separation^ or a Luli-lo (windlass) 
Kalpa_, consists of l^GSO myriads of years ; a medinm Kalpa, 
that is the Kalpas of renovation, perfection, decadence, and 
void, consist each of twenty small Kalpas, and thoroforo of 
38, GOO myriads of years ; and a great Kalpa (Maha, Kalpa) 
consisting of four medium Kalpas, corresponds to 134,400 
myriads of years.] 

THE VARIOUS BUDDHA-KOHETRAS.^ 

1. The great Ohiliocosm (already described) is spoken of 
as the domain or kchetra of one Buddha, and is otherwise 
called the Sahalokadhatu. But beyond this, in the immen- 
sity of space, there are Chiliocosms in each of the ten 
regions;^ these are the kchetras or domains of all the 
Buddhas. What do we know of these? According to the 
Avataihsaka Sutra, to the east of this Sahalokadhatu is 
a world called ^Mih-sliun * (secret-agreeable). To the 
south is a world called ^Fung-yeh^ (abundant overflow- 
ing). To the west is a world called Li-kau (removal -im- 

‘ These particulars, digested from the tedious chapters of Jin-ch’au, 
will serve to show the character of later Buddhist speculation. The 
authorities quoted in the original, are principally, the Yoga Shaster, the 
Abidhaiana, and the Damamourka Sutra. Jin Ch’au makes a statement 
in the text, Avhich fixes the date of his Avork Avith precision, he says : 
“ From the Nii'vslna of our Bmldha till the present year, being tlie first 
year of the reign of Kaou Tsimg of the Sung dynasty (A. I). 1127) 
is a period of 2,100 years; this AA-ould make the NmAna to haAm 
occurred 973 B.C., Avhieh is a date very generally accepted in China.” 

* For an accotmt of these kchetras, vide p. 303, f. 38 b. Com- 
pare also the expression, in the note which folloAvs the above, “enceintes 
trac^es en forme do damiers” with, the .Buddhist railing at Amravati. 
Tree and Serp. Worship, FI. Ixxxviii, fig. 1. 

“ The ton Regions are the four cardinal points and half-poi?its, Avith 
the Zenith and Nadir. Compare Plate 1, fig. 2, Tree and&erp. Worship, 
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puiity) . To tlio north is a worldcalled ‘Fung-loh’ (abundance • 
joy). Again, to the north-east is a world called 8hch-tsu 
(collect- take). To the south-east is a world called ^lu-yih’ 
(incroasc-additiou). To the south-west is a world called 
‘ Sien-shiu^ (seldom-few). Again, to the north-west is a 
\yorld called ^Fuii-lii’ (joyful, glad). In the jiSladir is a 
world called Ivwau-yo ^ (hindrance-bolt). In the zenith a 
world called Chin-yin ^ (excite sound) . All these worlds 
have Tathagatas, who instruct and protect their inhabitants.^’ 

THE PURE LANDS OP THE EASTERN REGION. 

2, A certain Shtra says : In the eastern region, beyond 
this, after passing as many lands of Buddha as there ai’e 
sands in four rivers like the Ganges, there is a world called 
^Wou-shing’ (no superior). The Buddha who rules there 
is called Sri-Rajah Tathagata.-’-’ [And so after passing 
as many worlds equal in number to the sands of five, six, 
up to ten. rivers like the G anges, there are successively other 
worlds in the eastern region, ruled over by different Buddhas. 
The names of these I omit, as being pure fictions.] 

THE PURE LAND OP TEE WESTERN REGIONS. 

3, What is the meaning of this expression, ‘^Puro land 
or earth?” Every world which is white and spotless,” 
is characterized as Pure,^’ and every such land in ■which 
there are inhabitants is called ‘'’’an earth.” The Olio-hiu^ 
says ; “ They who inhabit the pure lands are without any of 
the live impurities, like crystal, the eai'th is therefore called 
perfectly pure.” The Abhidharma Shaster says : “ISlo sor- 
row or pain for those born there, this is the Pure-Lind — all 
the rogioiis of space indeed possess such lauds, but the 
paradise of the western region, this is of all the most joyous, 
aud therefore by far the most excellent.” 

The Amitabiia Sutra says ; In the western region, 
})ussmg over ten myriads of lakshas of worlds of Buddha 
J Wutldluiruici sawpariguiha Shastor (Jul). 
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(Biiddhakcli^cras), there is a world called ^^tlio iiifiriitely 
happy” (Sukhavatl), and why is this world so named? 
Because its inhalbitants have no sorrows, hut enjoy an 
infinity of bliss, therefore it is so called.” Again, this same 
authority states that in the land (Kchetra) of Amitabha,, 
the seven precious substances are produced of tlieinsolvos, 
yellow gold, white silver, crystal, lapis lazuli, cornelian, 
coral, ruby. All these combined form the substance of the 
earth, which is therefore glorious in appearance, and cx- 
collcnt beyond description for purity. There arc no moun- 
tains, or circular ranges of rocks, no sea, and no hollows, 
but all is one vast plain. There are no places of punishment, 
neither evil spirits, brute beasts, or Asuras. There are 
fountains which bubble up of their own accord, but there is 
no heat of summer, or cold of winter.” [The section then 
proceeds to describe the glorious buildings (Temples), the 
Lotus-covered tanks, the pleasant-sonnding avenues of trees, 
the beautiful net-work curtains, which adorn the land. It 
speaks of the golden colour of those born in this land, who 
are a, II produced by transformation, seated on a precious 
lotus, it describes the glory which proceeds from the top of 
the head (ting), and which in the case of Buddha extends 
to the distance of a thousand myriad worlds, in the case of 
a Bodliisatwa to a hundred million myriad lis, and in the 
case of the Sravakas to seven chang (eighty feet). It speaks 
also of tho beautiful birds, whose songs delight the cars, us 
they chant the praises of Buddha, but which are only miracu- 
lous creations, for no such real birth can exist in this 
Paradise ; and also of the immoasureable duration of life, 
countless asankh^yas of years, which belong to the happy poi- 
sons born there, and which give the name of Amita 
(boundless) to the Buddha who rules in it. Biually, it 
quotes a passage from the Avatamsaka Butra : Cue Xalrni 
of the Saha universe is equal to a day and night of tiie 
Sukhavati world] 
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ON- THE TEUE CAUSE OE EIETIl IN THAT LAND. 

4. There are three classes of persons whose firm purpose 
it is to bo born in the Paradise (of Amitabba). 1. The 
superior class, consisting of those who having loft their 
liomcs and the desires of the flcsh,^ have become disciples 
(Sliainans). Tlie heart without any remnant of covctoiusuoss, 
carefully attending to the rules of conduct contained in the 
scriptures, practising the six Pai’amitas” towards the attain- 
ment of the condition (Karma) of a Bodhisatwa; ever in- 
voicing the name of that Buddha, and devoting the life to 
every species of religious merit ; such persons as these in 
their sleep beholding the form of Buddha and the Bodliis- 
atwas, at the end of life, escorted by Buddha and the 
Holy Assembly, shall instantly be born as a Bodhisatwa, 
seated on a Lotus, in the midst of a precious lake in that 
Paradise. 2. The middle class, consisting of persons who 
being unable to become disciples (Shamans), yet havo 
thoroughly devoted themselves to the attainment of religious 
merit; ever accepting and obeying the words of Buddha 
deeply exciting the heart of the insiirpassablo wisdimi ; 
ever reciting the name of that Buddha, practising virtue 
with determination ; reverently complying with the rules of 
tho church (fasting, &g.) j contributing to the erection of 
temples (pagodas) and sacred images ; giving food and drink 
to tho Shamans ; suspending religious banners, and pro- 
viding lamps for worship; offering flowers, and burning 
incense; in this condition‘d of mind, earnestly longing to be 
bom in that land, then at the end of life, drawn by tlie 

» The five desires of hcauty, sound, odours, taste, and touch. 

2 For an account of the Paramitas,,vid. Lotus, p. 544. 

3 Anuttara BOdhi. The whole phrase, which is eminently Buddhistic, 
is equivalent to wdiat we should express by “ earnestly striving after 
spiritual perfection.” 

■* In this “converted condition.” Tho phrase “ hwui hiaiig,” is of 
frcijU'.'nt occurrence in Buddhist boolcs of worship, e. gr., the confes- 
sional of Kwan-yiu. 
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power of Buddlia, they shall be born in that placc^ in a 
degree of excellence coming after the former. 3, The in- 
ferior class, consisting of persons unable to prepare every 
kind of religious merit who on some former occasion have 
earnestly practised the rules of piety, and on the conclusion 
of each day recite the name of Buddha; these also towards 
the end of life, beholding the appearance of Buddha in their 
sleep, shall also be born in that land, only in an inferior de- 
gree of excellence to the former class. 

Again, there are three other classifications, 1 . Those who 
observe the rules of religious fasting, and with one heart 
(the whole heart) invoke Buddha, for ten successive morn- 
ings and evenings. These, when they die, shall be horn in 
that land; 2. Those unable to complete the ten days and 
nights, but yet retain an undisturbed state of mind, and 
avoid aU sexual intercourse, with body and mind pure, ob- 
serving the rules of fasting, invoking the name of Buddha, 
doing all this for one day and night, these shall also be born 
there; 3. Those men or women who excite in themselves a re- 
ligious disposition, and who obseiwe all the rules about pre- 
senring life, and doing good to all creatures, invoking the 
name of that Buddha, and also of others, throughout the 
various regions of space, at the end of life Buddha shall come 
to them, and they also shall be born in a pure land. 

If, however, a man prepares himself to acquire merit, and 
prays for birth in that land, and yet afterwards goes back 
and loses his faith, he shall be born, if he again turns to the 
true belief, in a ^‘territory of doubt, whore he shall for five 
hundred years neither see Buddha nor hear the Law or tlio 
Bddhisatwas. 

A GBNEEAL SUMMARY OF THE SUBJECT. 

5. The work known as the Po-kien (precious record or 
mirror) of the Lotus school, says : By cultivating inno- 
cence (a good Karma) we inherit a row-ard in one of tlio 
pure lauds. Biiddha, assuming an appuritional appearance, 
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draws up liis followers to tlie golden eminence; wlierc in tlio 
company of sages and saints, they return as to a place of 
joy — overleaping the three worlds coming out of the four 
streams of life, an end of Ivarma, and of intermixture in 
esirthly sccncS; forgetting life and dismissing anxiety, hold 
safely within the folds of the Lotus, the sph'it traversing 
here and there in the midst of the precious limits, reverently 
beholding face to face the great teacher Amitabha, and 
gazing on Kwan-Yin, a covenant saviour (a sworn friend), 
thus occupying the precious lakes, and the perfectly pure 
oceans, they are born, &c. [and mneh more to the same 
effect]. 

And now with regard to the situation of this Paradise and 
Sukhavati, compared with the Sahalokadhatu, it is due west 
more than ten myriads of lakhs of systems (kchotims) of 
Buddha. And if we regard the position of this Paradise 
in reference to the superimposed systems of worlds, it is in 
the thirtieenth tier, regarding the Sahalokadhatu as in the 
middle of this tier, then going to the west an infinite dis- 
tance (a distance corresponding to worlds as numerous as 
the grains of dust in an entire system), we cotuo to this 
border land of the thirteenth tier, called Sukhavatt, where 
those are born who invoke the name of Buddha (Amitabha) 
— a land perfectly pure, and richly adorned, &c.” 

ON THE VARIOUS TIERS OP WORLDS (KCHE'J’RAS), 

0. The Avatamsaka says ; In the midst of an illiraitablo 
ocean, known as the ‘'Hwa-tsong-choang-yon-shi-kiai,’ are 
the innumerable oceans of worlds scattei'ed through space. 
In the very middle of it there is a Fragrant Ocean, called 
^Wou-pien-miau-hwa-kwong,^ from which is produced a 
Lotus called ^ Yili-tsai-hiang-mo-ni-wang-choang-yon,^ above 
which is fixed a tier of worlds called ‘'p^o-chiu-shih-fang-chi- 
yen-pao-kwong-ming the worlds themselves are innumer- 
able. The lowest tier consists of a system of worlds, called 
^ tHui-shhig-kwong-pion-chiu>^ the name of the Buddha Avho 
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presides over this tier^ is ^ tsing-iigan-li-kaii-tang/ the num- 
ber of worlds which lie scattered throughout the tier is 
beyond the power of words to express. Above this tier^ 
after passing an innumerable number of systems of worlds^ 
is a second tier (and so on for twenty tiers). The thirteenth 
tier is called So-po (Saha Idka dhatu), and is ruled by a 
Buddha called Vairojana, in the very midst of which is the 
system wo inhabit, and to the extreme west of which, after 
passing systems of woi’lds, incalculable for number, is the 
Paradise of Suldiavati. [And so towards each of the Ten 
Begions there are similar tiers of systems of worlds ; these 
again are surrounded by others, incalculable for number, all 
being contained within the illimitable ocean above named,]^’^ 

ON THE NAMES OF THE GREAT NUMBERS USED IN BUDDHIST 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ BOOKS.." , ■ „ 

7. The number spoken of as unutterable ” (asankli^ya), 
can only be thoroughly knowm by Buddha. Hence when, 
the Bodhisatwa called Sin-wang, asked Buddha the system 
according to which these vast numbers are classified, the 
world honoured one explained the orders of Asankheyas, 
exhibiting the excellences that belong to tho Buddhas, in a 
way which no human method can reach. In the commen- 
tary on the Avataihsaka by Yiion-fah-sse, wo find tho 
following : According to the system of Hwang ti, tho 

nnmoration of our country is from unity up to an incalculably 
high number called^*' tsai.” Now from a myriad upwards there 
are three methods of increase, either by a decimal scale, ora 
centcnaiy scale, or by squaring. In the Asafiklieya system 
of Buddha, the two latter methods alono ai’O used, in tliis 
way, a hundred lakshas are called a kdti, a kuti of kotis is 

1 And in the same manner similar oceans stretch towards each of tho 
ten points of space. The effort in all this is to exhibit the iuihiite ox- 
Leiit of phenomenal existence, all developed from the lidinito Mind. 
Compare -with this- account Plate xci, fiff. 2, Tfu and tSerp. Wwskip^ 
where each ehatfcah or Lotus is doubtless designed to ropresexit a kclieii-e 
of Buddha. 
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culled ail ayiita, tlio square of this is a niyuta, the square of 
this is a vivara, tlie square of this is a kaiukara, the square 
of this an akara.j the square of this an akshobya (tsui shiiig’), 
the square of this a mavaraj the square of this an avara.^ the 
square of this a tavara^ the square of this a ■woiicl-divisiou^ 
the square of this a p^o-ma (paduma?), and so oil;, squarino* 
till we come to 120 figures (fan?), which is a number called 
unutterable’- (asankh^a).” 

But now, as to the expression, a number equal to the 
fine dust of a Buddhakcheitra,’^ what is this ? A great 
Cliiliocosm is termed a kchetra, or land of one Buddha ; 
now taking all the thousand million Mount Sumcrus, and 
all the ^‘‘fonr continents,^^ the encircling mountains, and 
great earths composing this yast system, o.nd reducing them 
to -fine dust, this is called the fine dust of one Buddhakolie- 
tra,^’ and now taking as many worlds as are represented by 
tlieso grains of dust, and this is what is called in the 
scriptures ^'^v/orlds equal in number to the fine dust of a 
Buddhakchetra.-” Hence, because no limiian number can 
reach to thisj when in the SCitraa it is necessary to speak of 
such amounts, the expression is used, “ a number equal to 
the dust of one, t-w'o, three, up to an mnumerable amount 
of worlds, of Buddha, and so on, of tiers of worlds, and 
oceans of tiers of worlds, &c. 

[The w'ork of Jin Cbcfu now .dcvelopes into a fanciful onu- 
inoration of names, given to the various oceans and Lottis- 
systems, occupying infinite space j those names, being pure 
fiction, are omitted.] 

CONCERNING- THE INEINITE EXPANSE OP THE UNIVERSE. 

8. As there is no limit to the immensity of reason, and 
no rneasureinont to the universe, as there is no possibility of 
numbering the forms of life, or estimating the' countless 
nioclcs of the operation of Karma, so ail the Buddhas are 

Tlic account Jicrc girm differs from that found in the “ Lotus,” 
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possessed of infinite wisdom, and infinite mercy. There is 
no place throughout the universe where the essential body 
of Yairojana is not present. Far and wide through the 
fields of space, he is present, and perpetually manifested. 

But with respect to the modes of manifestation of this 
universal essence, we may sa,y briefly that there are three 
forms or bodies (persons) which it assumes. 1 . Dharmakaya 
Tathagata, called Yairojana {i.e., the Omnipresent) ; 2. 
Sambogakaya Tathagata, called Rojana^ (i.e., the infinitely 
pure, or glorious) ; 3. Nirmanakaya Tathagata, called Sakya 
Muni.^ Now these three Tathagatas are all included iu 
one substantial essence. The three are the same as one. 
Not one, and yet not different. Without parts or com- 
position (web or woof). When rega,rded as one, the three 
persons are spoken of as Tathiigata. But it may be asked, 
if the three persons are one substance, how is it that 
this one substance is differently manifested? In reply, 
we say there is no real difference, these manifestations 
are only different views of the same unchanging substance.'^ 

But now it may be asked From what cause then did 
these worlds innumerable spring f’-* We reply, “ They come 
from the heart (fitman) alone ; they are made by that alone.” 

■> It is singular that these Buddhist speculations shoiild hear so close a 
resemblance to the later Greek theories on the same subject ; especially 
iu the plain resetublance of the aiyoeiSk, or lucifortn body, to tiie 
Ilojana, or “glorious body” of the Buddhists, vid, the wliole subject of 
these “bodies,” treated by Cudwoith. Intellec. System ii. 788. ss. 

The use of the word “ yana,” or “ vehicle,” in Buddhist works is also 
parallel to the Platonic vid. as above. 

" Respoetiug these three bodies, consult 'Wassilief (Bouddist/ie, p. 127). 

= The whole of this section is expressed in tcclmical language, whicli 
it is difficult to put in an English form. The Supreme Self (atman) or 
Heart, is supposed not only to manifest itself under three forms or jjer- 
sons, but to occupy four “ lands,” or discharge four supreme functiojis. 
1. In its supreme condition, perfectly at rest, and yet over glorious ; 2. 
As manifested in the character of all the Bodhisatwas : 8. As majiifcsfccd 
in the character of the Eiihats and Pratyelca Buddhas ; 4. As luanifostbd 
iu the condition of Holy men (Buddhists) and worldly philosophers 
(heretics). 
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But because from the very firsts all sentient creatures have 
confused the truths and embraced the false; therefore has 
there come into being a hidden knowledge called, “ Alaya 
vijnyaiia,” and because of this, all the various transforma- 
tions in the world without and the senses within, have been 
produced. Hence the Scriptures say, Because of the 
primeval fallacy (fallacious cause), the whole phaDiiomonal 
world has been originated, and from this cause too has 
sprung not only the various modes of birth, but the idea of 
Nirvana itself.^^ 

Again, it, is said, The three worlds are one and the same, 
originated alike by the ' one self,^ all causes and effects and 
the infinite varieties of mundane existence, on this alone 
depend for their substantial being.” 

Again, the Avataihsaka Sutra says: ^^The heart (the 
universal self) as a skilful workman makes all the different 
conditions of existence (skaudhas) throughout the ten 
regions of space, everything in the universe results from 
the operation of this universal essence.” [And the con- 
clusion of the whole treatise is this — that the one true 
essence is like a bright mirror, which is the basis of all 
phenomena, the basis itself is permanent and true, the phm- 
nomena are evanescent and unreal ; as the mirror however is 
capable of reflecting all images, so the true essence embraces 
all phamomona, and all things exist in it and by it.] 
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fliiAPTER II—LEGENDS AND AIYTHB. 

SAKYA BUDDIlA.i 

W K possess notices respecting the early life of Sakya_, trans- 
lated from various original and relatively independent sources. 
The storyj or legend of his birth and conversion^ is already 
so well known that little can bo added to give fresh interest 
to the subject. The singular agreement^ however, of the 
various records, as far as we know them, tends to the con- 
clusion that they were originally founded on fact. And by 
removing the evident inventions of subsequent years, we 
may arrive at an approximate estimate of what those original 
facts were. Buddha, then, it would appear, belonged to a 
family unknown in the native records of India, named the 

Sakyas.^^ That this family consisted of refugees from an 
01 ‘iginal Eoyal stock located elsewhere, seems evident from 
the agreement of all the records. But that the family had 
descended in direct line from Maha Sammata, of the race of 
the Sun, and reigned at Potala, on the Indus, must be re- 
garded as fabulous. The story goes, that one of the 
descendants of this supreme monarch, spoken of as Iksh- 
wakii Virudhaka, having four sons by his first wife, on his 
re-marriage, was induced to banish them from his kingdom. 
Being followed by their five sisters, they at length settled on 
a spot whore dwelt an ascetic called Kapila, who was in fact 
Silky a himself in a previous birth. Here they built a city, 
and by intermarriage became a powerful and distinct people. 
In process of time, after 706,787 generations of princes 
from Sammata, a prince Sudliodama was born, who became 

’ It must "be borne in mind that the title of “ Buddha” is applied to 
Hakya only after his enlightenment, or complete inspiration. It corre- 
sponds with the Greek S vs^ayncrjxevos. Compare the “ Life of Joasiiph,” 
iu tlie Paradise of Metaphrastes, where Joasaph, the eouiiterpart of 
Sakya, is repeatedly called by this title. 
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tl'ie father of Sakya Buddha.” When stripped of its 
legendary character, this story seems to imply that a refugee 
Family of Sabyas settled at a place called Kapila/ or accord- 
ing to Singhalese version, Kimbul (vat), in the neighbour- 
hood of the present Gorackpur, and maintained themselves 
there as a separate people. But who were these Sakyas ? 
Several indirect considerations would lead to tho supposition 
that they were a branch of the great Scythian race (Sakas), 
who about the time of Buddha^s bii’th were pushing them- 
selves into the southern portions of Asia and Europe. Tho 
Scythian invasion of Western Asia was about 625 b.c., and 
Sakya’s birth, according to the generally received date, 
was 623 B.c. The Scythians, on this occasion, over-ran 
Assyria, and reached as far at Ascalon,^ and for eighteen 
years they seem to have been supreme throughout this 
territory. It is possible, therefore, that one branch of these 
invaders may have penetrated at a somewhat earlier date 
across the mountains into North India, and there settled. And 
if so they might have called their district the Royal city” 
(Kambul, or Kambalik, the city of the Khan), which in time 
became turned into Kapila, or tho Singhalese Kimbul. That 
these Sabyas were famous archers^ will be evident from the 
legendary account of Sakya Siiilia, hereafter given. We 
are told, moreover, by Herodotus, that one of their chief 
peculiarities was their regard for the tombs of their deceased 
kings. ‘‘ Wo Scythians have neither towns nor cultivated 
lands,”said their king to Darius, '^‘'if, however, you must come 
to blows with us, speedily look you now, there are our fathers^ 
tombs, seek them out and attempt to meddle with thorn, then 
y 0 sh all sec whether or no we will fight with y ou.”<^ Compare 

^ Although Kapila is generally explained as equivalent to the “yellow 
soil,” the Chinese Tika interprets it as “ the city of excellent merit or 
virtue.” 

2 Herod, i, 103, 106. 

The Scythians were so called according to Lenormant (voL ii, p* 
J27), from the Gothic word “sldatha,” an archer, 

* Herod, iv, 127. A manual of Ancient Hist, of the East, ii, 1 3S. 
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with this the particular directions left by Sakya as to his 
funeral obsequies, and the subsequent erection of mounds 
and topes over his relics. He was to be buried according 
to the old system of the wheel Kings.” How if we compare 
the actual records of his cremation and subsequent burial, 
with what wo read respecting the burial of the Scythiiin 
kings in Herodotus (iv. 71, 72), there will be found a con- 
siderable resemblance in the broad outline. Burnouf has 
already shown^ that no such system of burial is recognised 
in the Brahman ritual, or is indigenous in India.'^ From this 
he argues that it was an improbable request for Buddha to 
make. But if, as we suppose, this custom of burial was 
derived from foreign sources, and the request was merely 
the expression of a wish well understood by those familiar 
with the old custom of the Sakas, the probability of the 
truth of the narrative is much greater. But it may be 
asked, who were the Wheel Kings, or Ohakravarttins, to 
whom Sakha alluded in his dying command ? The ideal 
meaning of the word is, a monarch who rules all within 
the chakra of rocks supposed to surround the world,^^ or in 
other words, Universal Monarch.” This idea of universal 
power corresponds to the proud Title so frequently met 
with in connection with the later Scythian kings who invaded 
and conquered Bactria and the neighbouring provinces ; for 
example, the coins of the second Kadphises, on which wo 
find this Arian legend, Coin of the great King, King of 
Kings, Euler of the whole world, the mighty Lord Kapisa.”^ 
They pretended to have no rivals in the world, and claimed 
the title. Universal Eulers. Hence, as the symbol of this 
authority, the tombs of those kings, after their cremation 
and certain recognised ceremonies, were surrounded by a 
circular range of rocks or stones, to - signify as much, that 
they were Kings of the Barth. If this be admitted, we sliall 
at once see the force of Sakya^s request that lie should bo 
buried according .to the rules of the Ohakravarttins, that is, 
Inti’oduct, to Inditui Bud. p]). .‘552, ss. 

" Journal of the 11.A.S., vol, xx, part 2. p. 
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timfc his remains after undergoing certain prescribed cere- 
monies, should be burned, and his tomb erected in the 
method known among the Sakas, or Sakyas, viz., by raising 
over his ashes a vast mound of earth, and surrounding it by 
the usual emblem of authority, the circle of stones. How 
fully this rule was attended to in the erection of topes or 
stupas, is too well known to need illustration. These topes, 
Avere at first only mounds of earth, included within a circular 
Avoodcn rail, or a ring of steles, as we find in Ceylon. But 
when the munificence of Asoka was brought to bear on the 
siibject, these old and barbarous mounds were destroyed, and 
Topes faced with stone, in many cases magnificently Avrought 
and ornamented, came into date. But in these the original 
idea was never lost sight of — they are all designed to indi- 
cate the authority of a universal monarch ; not a monarch, 
only of the world, but according to th^ expanded creed of 
Buddhism at the time of Asoka, lord of “ the Three 
Worlds’^ also, the World of Men, signified by the square 
plinth on which the stupa or dagoba rests, surrounded by 
the circular rail ; the World of Devas, signified by the dome, 
or vault of heaven; and the World of Space, signified by 
the kchfdra above kchetra, that rises from the Tee, ending 
in the symbol of the boundless empyrgean, the throe-forked 
flame, or trisul. This was the expanded form of the Scythic 
tomb, but the idea is the same, the idea of universal power ; 
in the case of the barbarian kings, power over the nations 
of tho earth, in the case of Buddha, power over the minds 
a.nd destinies of creatures throughout the boundless field of 
creation. 

It is not improbable, therefore, that the Sakya race^ in 
India Avas one foreign to the soil, and that the extraordinary 
person who founded the religion that has exercised such a 
marked influence in the religious history of the world, be- 

’ It is curious that the origin of the ManichffiaTi Doctrine shoi^M bo 
traced hack to one “ Scythianus” (Saka), .whose disciple, .Terebinthus, 
took the nanic of Buddha. 1 believe the legend of Sakya was pcrvcrterl 
into this histoiy of Seythiaiuts. 
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longed to tlie same race as tho conquerors of Assyria and 
DariuSj and subsequently of tlie whole Eastern Yv^orld, under 
Timur and Ghengizi Khan. 

The principal incidents of Sakya’s life are found Gm])odied 
in the follorving work of Wong Puh. It is probalily a copy 
of the first records^ brought from India, respecting tho 
founder of this religion. It claims a semi -canonical authorii y 
as belonging to the traditional or smriti class of works. 
It is composed in the usual style of the onrlior schools, viz., 
by way of brief aphorisms, containing the germ of some 
important truth or incident, illustrated by copious notes of 
a much later date. [Wong Puh himself lived under tho 
third emperor of the Tang dynasty, 040-684 a.d., his com- 
mentators evidently belonged to a much later date, probably 
the fifteenth century,] 


THE LEGEND OE SAKYA FROM THE CHINESE. 

I am about to declare tho traditional records” of Sak}^.. 
Tathagata. AVith respect to the essentially® pure and uni- 
versally diffused body, that is incapable cither of beginning 
or end. But bj'" the constraining power of his great love, 
he was led to assume a human form, and to be born in the 
world. For a time he had rested in the Tusita Heaven, anti 
was known there as Prabhapala Bodhisatwa. Thence he 

’ From which the other expanded works (vaipatlya) were made, as, e.g. 
the Lalita Vistara. 

® The commentator explains this as equivalent to the Sanscrit 
“Smriti.” 

“ His body of the Jaw~dliarmakaya — where Dhanna may he com- 
pared to the Platonic “idea” (compare the assertion of Professor Butler of 
Dublin, who explains “ideas” as the Laws accordingto which God regu- 
lates the Universe.” Professor Ferrior’s Remains, i, .320), Butprobaldy 
Dhanna in this connection is the “ prakriti,” or the (pvaa of Strabo, 
which he says was considered as a fifth element hy the Brahmans (Ban- 
orjea’s Hindoo Philosophy, p. 241). IMow it is wmll known that in the 
Bucldhht scholastic .treatises, “ fah ” or “ dhanna ” is spoken of as the 
element or object apprehended by “ mind,” where “ mind ” is regardwl 
fis a fifth sense. “Dharmakaya” .in this seiiso would therefore cor- 
respond to “ crCjaa ippiriKbi'.’' 
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descended to tlie country of Kapila, and assumed tlic title of 
Sarvai’thasiddlia. His family liad been selected by tlio 
assembled Dovas (g’oldeii mass) of the heaven in wliich he 
resided j Suddhddaiia was selected as his father. His incar- 
nation was on, this wise: like a shining gemmoiis elc])]iant 
he descended^ into the womb of Mayti;, the wife of the king, 
and thoro took up his abode. Predicted a Universal Mon- 
arch, he was born beneath the Sala trees/ in the garden of 
Lumbini. His body adorned with every excellency, lovely 
as the Lotus ; marked with the thirty-two superior signs ; 
bright as the shining moon ! At his birth ho hiced the 
four quarters, and took seven steps each way, whilst his 
body wras bathed by the streams of water which the nine 
dragons caused to flow over it. At this time the Udambara’ 
flower appeared, as he uttered with his lion voice, My 
births are now at an end,. I await the unchangeable body, I 
have come and gone for the salvation of all men, but now 
there is an end ; liencefoi'th, there shall be no more birth.^^ 
Thus, wrapped in swaddling clothes, he was manifested as a 
little child. 

And now came the taking his horoscope ! See how the 
Eishi Asita is grieved And now behold him. carried 
to the ancestral temple With what reverence did the God 
salute him ! Growing up as a cliild he learned all the 
wisdom of the age,^‘ and increased in all martial skill, as the 
Vide this scene depicted, PI. xxxiii, Tree and &erpent Wors/dj). 
From the fact that the sculpture^ at Saachi arc taken principally f)‘om 
the early life of Bnddlia, and from the Jatakas, it is plain that thef'O in- 
cidents must date from b.g., if the temple of Sanchi is of the date as- 
signed to it. 

.Vide Plato Ixv, fig. 3, Tree and Serpent Worship. 

■ Ficus glomorata, fabled to appear whenever a universal monarch i.s 
born. 

■* lie ^yept because, being old, he himself would hot benefit by the 
“ preaching of the law.” 

•’ .1-1(5 was taken by his father to the temple of Maheshwara, then all 
the figures of the Gods rose up, and did hun obcfeance. — Ch. Fd. 

® 'rhe Babdavidyfi, the treatise on sound, which includes all the wis- 
dom of the othtsr treatises (i.e., the five vidyas). — Ch, Ed. 

K 2 
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Pagoda of tlie arrow,^ and the flowing well may certify; and 
as to Ms personal prowess let the elephant ditch bear testi- 
inoTiy 1 Then for ten entire years he indulged liimself in 
every sensual delight^ until after taking a tour of observa- 
tion fi’om the “four gates/'’ he beheld the various sightswliich 
affected his mind so deeply, viz., the sight of the old worn 
out man, the leper, the corpse, and the Shaman with a joyful 
countenance / then returning to his palace, the v/atchful 
Deva, in order to excite his heart to wisdom, caused the 
women to assume every unbecoming attitude in their sleep, 
by which he was so insolved, that even now the prancing of 
his steed® Kanika could hardly be restrained as he left the 
city on the eighth day of the second month. Then he so- 
journed for six years in the neighbourhood of the snowy 
mountains, having dismissed his charioteer and the steed so 
fondly attached to his pei’son, that it shed tears on the eve 
of its separation from him ! Forthwith, he cut Ms flowing 
locks from his head, with the sword, and these conveyed by 
Sakra to the heavenly mansions were enshiined in a sacred 
edifice. And then discarding his royal garments, he ex- 
changed them for the leather hose and doublet of the 
hunter in the mountains. No mere system of human in- 
vention would satisfy his mind,^ he reduced himself by the 
exercise of rigid disci 2 )line, to the grain of millet and hemp 

' Koferring to the well-kuowu fahlcs found in the Lalita VLsLara, and 
in the note of*the present work (-which .see), hfr. Fergusson identifies 
the scene, PI. xxxvi, fig. 2, Tree and Serp. Worship^ with this inciden-fc. 

- This is the well known fable of Buddha’s conversion, which was 
appropriated by John of Damascus, in favour of a fictitious Christian 
saint called Josaphat, or Joasaph. Vide Max Muller’s lecture on the 
“Migration of Fables.” This scene is depicted, PI. xxsiii, Tree ami 
Serpent Worship, where I believe the placid figure in front of the chariot 
is intended to represent the “ Shaman with a pleasant countenance.” 

=* This scene is depicted, PI. lix, Tree and Serpent Worship, where we 
observe the four Yakshas, spoken of in the note of the Chinese Editor, 
supporting the feet of the horse. “ Four Yakshas support the feet of 
the horse, whilst Devas offer precious gifts.” — Ch, Ed. 

^ “He rejected the system of the Mountain Ei.shi.s,” i.e., Alara and 
Udfika.— M. B. 1C4, 
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seed, until his body was worn and haggard with self-inorfcifi- 
catioii. T’hon he realised the truth of the medium course, 
that like the man, who would discourse sweet music, must 
tiuio the strings of his instrument to the medium point 
of tension, so he who would annye at the condition of 
lluddha, must exorcise himself in a medium course of 
discipline. From this moment he directed his steps to the 
place beyond the Dragon cave,^ when bathing his body in 
the Nairanjana river, he ]’oceivcd tlie rice and milk of JSTandn, 
and the grass mat of Santi. Then tending onwards to tho 
Bbdhi-rnandala,'^ the site on which he was destined to arrive 
at complete deliverance, he ascended the diamond throne, 
and there exhibited his superior qualifications, which were 
proofs of his coming emancipation. Then the army of 
Mara® (death) advanced to assail him, but they were 
all put to confusion by the exercise of his love, and took to 
flight. In vain the ogling women'*’ attacked him witli their 
lascivious devices ; they were abashed at his presence, and 
by his power changed into hideous hags. Then the Earth- 
God^^5 leaping forth, testified to his merit, whilst the D6vas 
residing in space, spread the news of his spiritual victory 
far and wide ! Then pure as a Lotus he came from the 
contest; like the shining moon issuing from the clouds he 
scattered the rays of his beauty far and wide. After seven 
days he received the wheat and honey of the two merchants 
Trapuslia and Bhallika,® who had been oxcitodi^o make tho 
offering by tho direction of tho Tree Deva, whilst he ex- 

’ That is the cave of the Dragon Kalika. — Burnofif, Introd., p. o8G. 

^ The Bodhi-mandala, i. e., the sacred precinct iinder tlie Bo Tree, 
■where all Buddhas are supposed to arrive at complete inspiration. 

^ Mfira, or death, or, as we say, the Devil. This temptation scene is 
lignred on the middle beam of the northern gateway at Sauchi. Vid. 
Frontispiece, Tree and 8er^. Worshi-p. 

The foar daughters of JMara. 

“ Stavara. Vid. Lai. Fwif., p. 305, also Jul, iii, 468. 

» J believe this scene to be intendod in Plate Ivii, iig. 1, Tree and 
Serp. Worship, as the scone fig. 3, same Plate, represents the afl'ering 
of Mauda. 
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plained to Trapiislia tlie refuge to be found in tlio obsorvanco 
of tlie five pi’ecepts. 

At lengtbj completely inspired, be considered wbo would 
be tbe first to arrive at salvation. Alas ! tlio two Kisbis’ 
whose instruction lie had first listened to, were no morOj but 
he -was rejoiced to see that the five men" ivho had left him at 
Uravilva would be able to receive the transforming in- 
fluences of his doctrine. Such is the feebleness and 
confusion attending all human methods of deliverance^ and 
such the wisdom of the sage^ deep and vast beyond de- 
scription ! The one excludes the other^ as light excludes 
the darkness ! The power of evil doubtless will prevent 
many from embracing the truth of my doctrine^ yet if there 
should be no profit at all to mankind by the declaration of 
the truths I would return forthwith to the condition of non- 
being (hfirvA,na).'’^ 

As he thought thuS;, Sakra, monarch of the Trayastrinshas 
heaven, cloud-compelled; and the great ruler of the universe,® 
Brahma, approaching Buddha, wdtli reverence, adored him, 
and besought him to promulgate his doctrine and declare 
the law according to its trno principles, adopted by the 
ancient sages, and adapted to the condition of men in their 
actual state of life. At tho same time the Buddhas of the 
different quarters of the universe, rovoaliiig themselves, 
uttered in his heaving w-ords of commendation and comlbrt, 
to this eftb^, “^'that ail the different systems of the one Law 
were designed to one end, and that to overthrow the strong- 
holds of sin I” 

Brom this moment leaving the Bddhi tree he directed his 
steps to the Deer-park'* at Sarnath, where after three months 

1 That is Aliira and XJd5.ka. 

The five men were the five ascetics who had lived \nth. hitn at Ura- 
vilva, until he began to alter Ms severe manner of life, when they loft 
liini. 

Vide PI. xxvi., fig. 1, Tree and Serpent Worship, and compare Fah- 
Ilian, p. 125. 

" Vide PI. sxix, fig, 2% Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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kindly instruction; lie succeeded in converting tlic five meU; 
liis former companions j Adjnata Kaundinya being tbo first 
to embrace bis doctrine; and tberefore lie was called Adjnata; 
or tbe converted. 

After tliiS; Sariputra accidentally meeting Asvajit; declared 
to biin. tlie bare outline of Uuddha^s doctrine,^ by wliicli lio 
also was converted. After tbiS; Moudgalaputra also follow- 
ing in tbe same stepS; and adhering to the same doctrine; 
found deliverance. Moreover; the whole of the fire-worship- 
pers^ returned to right reason through the conversion of 
Kasyapa. All these were but instances of the virtue of 
the ovorfiowing streams of the heavenly dew (Divine grace) 
and the enlightening power of the Mani gem (Divine 
wisdom). 

Nor was the virtue of his teaching confined to the world 
of men; it extended also to the woidd of Devas.'”^ He taught 
in the Parrot forest; between Sravasti and Magadha; and 
also in the grove on the bank of the GaiigeS; called Chi- 
SheoU; also at the Heron Lake; and the 'Vulture Peak; also 
in the Dragon Palace; and the Mango-grove; and at the 
Monko}’- Streani; and at the cave of Gopala; he dwelt at 
BenareS; and in hragadha, and in the Sala Grove; and at 
Yaisali; at Laukagiri and Potalaka; and in the Bamboo 
Garden; also in tlio Ifetavana at Sravasti. He exhibited 
himself in various ways ; unsupported in the air; at the ro- 
(|uest of Prasenadjit ; passing from the mourn tain tops 
through the various lieaveuly mansions; exemplifying his 
law by the custom of bowing to the six divisions of space; 
transforming* his body into ono only thi'ee feet in height ; 
placing his hand on Ananda’s head; pointing to the 
earth; dispersing the rays of 'his glory through the boundless 

■I Uedocliirotl to him tlie “ four-truths ” (arya satyaui), -which lio at 
the foiiudatioti of priiiiitlvo Buddhism, vid. M.B., 196. 

- 'I’his scene is depicted, PL xxiv, fig. 1, Tree and Serpent Worship. 

3 Viz., -^vheri he ascended into the Trayiistrinshas Heaven to declare the 
law for the sake of his mother. His descent from this heaven, or the 
lailder of Sakra, is depicted, PI. xxvii, fig, 3, Tree and. Serpent 11 
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regions of space, and causing- the different Buddhas to 
appear in his presence, causing also the countless worlds ol' 
apace to he revealed to the sight of Videba^, and chaaging 
the appearance of the earth by his transforming energy d 

As to his method of teaching, he made the ordinary 
method of instruction illustrate the true method of his own, 
just as the echo of the hollow dell answers to the voice, or 
the bell responds to the stroke of the hammer. Amongst 
the discourses which he uttered, we liud the four Agamas, 
which favour the reality of sensible phmnomcna, and the 
eight Pi4jna® which declare all to be void, the Ganda Vyuha 
and the Avatamsaka, the Tathagatagarbha and the Kchiti- 
garbha, the questions of Tchiutavardana, the conversations 
at Lankagiri, the Surahgama, the Samadhi, also tho Maha- 
kanma pundarika, also the book of Dharanis, which are as the 
torch of the law, also the auspicious advent of Sudana (the 
Vessautara Jataka), also the Itivrittakas, the Jatakas, 
the Geyas, and GMhas. Then he illustrated his doctrine 
under several parables,^ such as that of the elephant, the 
horse and the hare crossing the river, the three chariots 
leaving the house, aud drawn respectively by sheep, deer, 
and oxen. Then he spoke of it as something which really 
exists, at other times as empty, at other times as preserving 
the medium,* again, he descidbed it {Lo., his doctrine) as 
the centre of invariable splendor, again, as the dull and the 
gradual, the. incomplete and the full, the unutterable and the 
ever-spoken, as something which cannot be heard, and yet is 
ever heard 5 moreover, he gave thorn an assurance'^' as a 
sound, basis of trust, he also supplied all that was lacking, 
so that there should be no forgetfulness. He explaincid his 
system as neither little, and yet not great, as being without 

> These various events are to be found in the usual accounts of 
Buddha’s teaching, and are explained in the notes of the work wo are 
considering- 

The eight chief works of the Mahayana system. 

* These parablcjs are to be found in the Lotus of tho Good Land. 

* The assurance here spoken of is that we all have the nature of 
Buddha, and shall eventually return to it. 
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bomidsj and yet not central; the three vehicles of deliverance 
ho declared were identical with the one vehicle of Buddlia, 
and the three Natures^ the same as the one nature of the 
law. Thus it was he truly described himself as the father 
and the mother of his helpless children, their guide and 
leader along the precipitous path of life : shedding the light 
of his truth like the sun and moon in the vault of heaven ; 
providing a ferry-boat for passengers over this vain sea of 
shadows, as a propitious rain cloud, restoring all nature to 
life ; providing salvation and refuge, by directing men into 
the jSnal path that loads to the eternal city. 

But, alas ! the end is now at hand, his completed merit 
cannot dwell with us ; he is now about to return to his 
original condition, and resume his true nature; the fuel ex- 
pended, the fire dies out and perishes ! Accordingly, he 
directs his steps to the country of the Litchhavis, and onwards 
to the Golden, yivgr the bright rays of glory poured forth 
from his face, and spread far and wide through the innumer- 
able kchetras of the Buddhas ; the mountains shook, and 
the earth quaked, whilst on evciy side were heard cries of 
lamentation. Then as the end approached, the blood of the 
Palasa flower^ poured forth, and he received the last otlbring 
of Chunda, and also the 'protective formula of Papiyan; ho 
then recited the four characteristics"^ of the condition of 
Nirvana, in order to illustrate the three eternal truths ; 
pointing out to all that the countless forms of life resolve 
themselves into the one invariable nature. Complying* with 
the request of Tara Kasyapa,'"' he answered the forty-two 
questions; and converted Subhadra, just completing his 
eighty-first year; finally, he overthrew the arguments of the 

^ Viz., the nature Sravaka, the Tratyeka Buddha, audthe Eodlusatwa. 

The Golden liiver is the Hiranyavati or Gandaki. The country of 
the Litchhavis is Vaisali, 

3 Compare with this the story of Adonis or Thammuz. 

« The four characteristics are permanency, joy, personal existence, 
purity. Tlie three eternal truths (often signified by three dots, thus, ,\) 
are supreme wisdom, comjfiote deliverance, the essential body. 

5 Tara appears to bo the name of a' Bddhikitwa, reverenced by this 
family of Kasyap.i, : 
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ten HisliiSj so that they also received the day dawn into their 
hearts. 

How hoautifully finished those four Dagohas But now 
desiring to illustrate the perishaUe diaracter of all things 
possessed of personal existence^ lio explained how the 
absence of conditions leads to an absence of birtlp and so 
raising his diamond body above tlie ground, he remained 
fixed in the air. The sun and moon shall decay, what then 
is the sparkle of the glow-worm ? Therefore he cxliortcd 
tliein to strive after the imperishable body ; to castaway and 
discard the unreal. Then returning to his gemmous couch, 
he reposed with his head to the north, in the Stork-garden, 
and passed through every stage of mental absorption, about 
to resume the nature of the One True condition of being. 
He entered and passed through all the inodes of Dhyfiiia in 
a direct and indirect order ; fixed thus, in entire self-absorp- 
tion, he plunged at once into the perfect state of eternal 
rest, known as Pari-Nirvana. 

Then both Devas and men uttered cries of lamentation ! 
birds and beasts were filled with distress ! the winds drove 
the clouds in confusion, the mountains quaked, and the 
rivers flowed back to their sources ! 

With respect to the manner of his burial, he directed 
them to follow the old rule of the wheel kings ; but all the 
strength of the Litchhavis was nnable to move tlie sacred 
coffin — then of itself it rose in tho air, and passed forwards 
and backwards through the city of Kusiiiagara ^ and then 
again tho torches were brought, but they were insufficient 
to light the funeral pyre, for the crowning act of ivorship 
at the cremation was not yet accomplished ! Meantime thu 
king Ajatasatru in Rajagrilia was afflicted with distressing 
dreams ! Then the groat Kasyapa coming down from the dis- 
tant Oock-foot Mountain, was privileged to behold, and rover- 

’ Tills danse, wliich seems to he parenthetical, refers to the four 
Dagobas erected. 1. On tho place of his birth ; 2. 'Where lie arrived 
at supreme wisdom; 3, 'Where he began to pi'each; J:. 'W'^here he 
entered Ninn\na. 
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ently to worship^ tlie sacred feet! After wliicli tlie fire self- 
enkiudled consumed tlie swatMug-bands of tbe corpse I At 
length Sahra, pouring water from his golden pitcher, ex- 
tinguished the flames of the rojal sandal wood pyre, and 
the force of his vow yet remains in the preservation of the 
relics of his sacred body 1 

Tlien came the gorgeous retinues of the princes of the 
eight kingdoms, with elephants, horses, chariots, and in- 
fantry, carrying golden vessels for the relics I Each emulous 
to raise precious chaityas over tho remains ; whilst Kasyapa 
proceeded to the Trayastrinshas heaven, to worship at the 
Dagobas, there erected over tho tooth and the hair I Then 
over the dust and ashes, Asoka raised Dagobas throughout 
Jambudwipa. 

The wisdom of his golden wmrd the Law still preserves. 
Tho elephant king having departed, the elephant^ cub soon 
follow’-s — one lamp indeed extinguished, yet the light not 
finally put out, for the flame is imparted to another. Then 
the great Kasyapa assembles the thousand Raliats, and 
Ananda, with his thunder-voice recites the Sutras ; whilst 
Sauakavasa exhibited himself in a condition of Samadhi, and 
uttered predictions relating to the future. Upagupta, with 
his wooden slips fills tho cave. The beginning was from the 
dream" of the broken bridge, and the end® the streams of 
the Sveti overflowing with blood. 

But though the vessels are different, the water is the 
same, and though the flame be of various lamps, yet the 

■■ '■J’hcso wordy are atti-ibuted to Gavanipati, a disciple of Sariputra. 

" TUc dream of the brohoii bridge — ^referring to a dream of Ajata- 

satnx. 

3 TLo end was the persecution by Mahirakula, when the twenty-fourth 
patriarch Sitsi was murdered, and the whole region of the Cophes 
(Cabnl), and the Sveti River overflowed with the blood of the priests 
and fuilowers of Buddha. The twenty-fifth patriai'ch Basliiasifca re- 
moved to the south of India — this was the end of Buddhism in the 
north. iMahirakuIa is placed by Cunningham 500 to 550 a.i>. Arckce- 
oioifi;, Hur\uy, p. 12. Fergusson, on the contrary, places him iu tho 
second century. 
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lid, SO tliere are differences in tlie 
laitreya, in tlie Great Voliicle, and 
tlie schools of the Stliaviras, and 


illumination is of one kj 
scliools of Manjusii and 1 
also in tlie Little Vehicle; 
the Mahasaugikas. 

But with respect to t 
eminent sages ; there was 
and the fragrance of tlr 
Nagarjuna were connccti 
Asanga and Vasuhandhi 
Leva also waxing angry i 
the idol ; and Bjina . 
the shrieking rock, 
silenced the heretics, 
included in the Vidy^ 
posed by Asanga 
former to the Tusita Heaven are 
the record of Bhavaviv' 


the various works written by the 
s tlie exhibition of the ten branches,^ 
le 1,000 Shasters; AsvagOsha and 
ing links in this garland of flowers, 

.u scattered their sweetness. Arya 
at the deceit,^ bored out the eyes of 
Bodhisatwa overpowered the charm -ot 
The hundred lines of Vimala-mitra 
1 . ff'he hymns of the ten masters are 
m^tri siddhi. The Bhasters com* 
and Yasubandhu after the visit of the 
still preserved, as also 
^eka® entering the cave of the Asuras, 
to await the advent of Maitreya. The vow to out off the 
head according to agreement, and the gold carried on ■ e 
elephant, with the challenge to controvert the thesis, and 
the appointment of the victorious teacher to rule a city, and 
the flags erected in honour of the victory of Asvagosha, and 
the discourse on the hidden sense of the Prajua called the 
lamp, and finally, the KOshaharika Shaster oi Sangabhiida. 
So that in the end the whole of tho supporters of the 
theory of the Little Vehicle were converted to the true 
principles of tho real nature explained in the Mahayaiia. 

Thus, from tho time of the Shang and Chow dynas y, 

1 -n,,. t.™ branches, i.e., to ocMu-ated worts ivritten by VasiibliaiKlu, 
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wlion the portents^ were seen in the heavens^ to the time 
when the illustrious Emperor of the Han® dynasty beheld in 
his dream the golden statue, the doctrine having spread 
through India, reached even to China ; until, I, Wong Puh, 
born at the very limit of the period of image worship/*’ re- 
ceiving and collecting the true words, have thus compiled and 
connected them ; residing at Piu-ling, without any pretence to 
inspiration (literally, not observing the gemmous character- 
istic). All immediate revelation has ceased; the various sys- 
tems of religious instruction emit their light: the words be- 
qiieathed to us as deposits of the true faith, remain un- 
changed, treasured in the several original collections. His 
apparitionalforms all depending on his one true nature, in this 
Bhadra Kalpa, he appeared perfect in merit. His varied con- 
duct, manifested in this true system, the treasured Karma of 
Asankheyas of ages. He was born from the divided side of 
his mother, in order to destroy the three evils of old age, 
disease and death. His brows arched like the rainbow, his 
eyes ribbed like the leaf of the Lotus, the Rishi divining 
his destiny, wept; the Devas contend in their desire to 
render him honour; his head anointed as the son of a 
Chakravarttin, the flying discus proclaims his dignity ; de- 
scended from the illustrious race of the sun, in the family of 
Sinha Okaka ; placed under the tuition of illustrious teachers; 
able at fifteen years of age to thrum the string of the 
* ancestral bow ; taking a tour of inspection, ho was brought 
to reflection by seeing the sick man and the corpse ; passing 
out of the city, he left his attendants and his wife ; he cut 
ofi’ his flowing locks with his own royal sword ; he exchanged 
clothes with the hunter whom he mot ; he dwelt in retreats 
familiar to the roaming deer; he reduced his body by the 

’ This refers to certain portents recorded in the history of those 
dynasties. 

- That is Ming Ti, A.n. 62. 

^ This refers to the prediction that for 500 years after Buddha’s death 
the True Law should be preached, and for tlie next lOOO years the 
•wovriliip of ini.'iges should hist ; vide p. 060 . 
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severest austerities to the substance of a shadow j then he 
partooh of the offering of the rice milk, having discarded all 
human knowledge. Sitting on the mat, the kingdom^ of 
Mara was moved with fear ; he came forth from the temp- 
tation pure as the lily which bursts forth on the water. 
Bright as a mirror was the opening of his wisdom's storey 
lofty as the mountains, deep as the sea, like the thunder and 
the lightning flash was the brilliancy and the depth of his 
penetration. His teaching was developed according to the 
three periods above named, every species of being was able 
to receive his doctrine, he answered well the four questions 
of Ananda, he converted the ten Bishis, he delivered his 
prediction concerning Maitreya, he lay down, beneath the 
Sala trees, at the opening of spring, he bequeathed the 
precious relics after the burning of the perfumed pyre. 
Such are the records which I, the last of my race, born in 
this latest period, have compiled as a legacy of truth. 

[For explanations of the various incidents and allusions 
referred to in the above Legend of Sakya,” I must refer 
the reader to the translation found in the twentieth vol. of 
the Journal of the 2 ?. Asiatic Soc., part II, I860.] 
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PABT II. 

OnAPTEE I.- BUDDHISM AS A EELIGIOUS SYSTEM. 

^^Eolioion^ we are tolcl^ is always the expression of an itlca.^^^ 
The idea underlying the Buddhist religious systenn is sim])]y 
thiSj* all is vanity Earth is a vain show^ and Hfc>aven is 
a vain reward. This is the fundamental idea of Buddhism. 
And this idea of unreality^ which took its rise from a moral 
convictioiij penetrated the system when it passed into a 
Philosophy. At firsts indeed, the existence of the world and 
its phfenomena was not controverted. Primitive Buddhism 
did not concern itself with questions of that kind. It was 
engrossed, absorbed by one thought — the vanity of finite 
existence, the priceless value of the one condition of Eternal 
Best. But when it was driven into the region of speculation, 
this idea of ^^vanity^^ projected itself on the front of its ai-gu- 
ments. All is “ vain” was still its theme ; only the empti- 
ness spoken of here is the absence of any substantial exist- 
ence in the phaenoraenal world. The Nature of individual 
substance is hnperinanency j that which is called substance 
is therefore no such thing’, the Nature of individual sub- 
stance being thus without any substantial element or basis : 
we speak of it as vain (empty) and perishable.”^ This is the 
jdiilosophical idea underlying the speculations of inodiiuval 
Buddhism. How this led to the third stage of belief,’’ that 
everything is vain except the One great reality, a universally 

1 Baring Gould, 07'i.gin and Develofment of JMigiou& Belief p. (JS. 

^ The sloka on which the Shaster kno'wn in Chinese as the “■ Yih- 
shu-lu-kia-lun” is founded. Vide Journal of the Shanghai Literarg and 
Scientific Society^ No. 1, June 1808, p. 110. 

3 The Doctrine of Tathfigata embraces three periods : in the first, he 
iwovos that everything exists ^ in the second, he proves that all is empty; 
in the third, he proves that there is' nothing either existent or non- 
existent (i. e., that there is only one state of existence, wliich admits of 
no formula). Wassilief, .Buddhisme (Ed, Fr.), p. 183. 
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diffusoa “self” or essonoe, may bo noticed olsewI.ero; wo 
simply remark ftat tMs conclusion is perfectly in keeping 
with tlio original Text of tke system. Tlio non-oxistenoo 
tho “Eo-o” (to use the common phrase) forced the eonfessioTi 
If the necoLry existence of the “non ego”; or Bu dhuuu 
ncTer went so far as to deny the fact of existence he 
Kimr of Kagal said to Nagaseua” Does the all-wise (Buddha) 
mgasena replied-" He who Is the most mentori- 
OUR does exist”; and again-" Gi-eat King! '«■ ' 

It follows, then, as a philosophical necessity, that if all else 
is unreal except that which necessariy «s, there ^n he 
no place or time in which “ That” does not exist ; and this 
I Jke to he the idea of the “nltimate unity into which 

Bnddliism finally resolved itself. _ -r. t • 

To revert, however, to the basis of Primitive Bmldhism 
or, Buddhism regarded as a Eeligioiis system. We must 
remember that the origin of this system is no mere isolated 
fact in the history of Eeligious Beliefs ; it was the rectiEc^ 
tion, so to speak, of the religious element m man,,after aaes 
of oppression. It was just cue of those reactions which if 
we may use a somewhat unnsiial expression, vertehiate 
History, whether religioua or profane. The grand objective 
Belief of the Vedio age had subsided into an unnitelligent 
and servile worship, the invention of a priestly class whmh 
arrogated to itself the exclusive privilege of framing for the 
rest the objects of worship, as well as regulntiiig the method 
of it The expression of religions feelings and of i^hgious 
convictions is an instinot, and can no more be forbiddon or 
chodeed than we can forbid the river to flow or chock its 
progress. Neither is it a hUnd instinct; it will always 
Larch after, and in the end find out, its object, as the 
“ cygnet finds the water.”* Therefore, when Sakya Mum, 
in the midst of the existing degradation ot liehgion, de- 
clared that there was no peace or Best to be found in the 
world, except by seeking out the cause of all sorrow, and 

* Emtecn Mmachimn, p. 300. « Brnter'^i MonaoUm, p. :^05. 

'» Aurora Lftifrli. 
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crusliing it in its iDud ; and wten lie furtlier dGclarod tliat 
tho cause of all sorrow consisted hi ^‘’cleaving’ to Life” 
(upadana) and ^^ovil desire” (trislina)j and tliat in order to 
destroy tliesCj men must mortify appetite and practise Yuduc, 
and walk in the paths” of a Religion^ the object of ivliicli 
was to bind them to this mode of life, and to facilitate their 
advance in it — in teaching this — he satisfied the instinct of 
the people, and according to his degree and the light he 
had, he rectified tho religious tendency of tho age. 

Primitive Buddhism, then, is just this, a revulsion from a 
degraded and unsatisfying ceremonial worship to a moral 
conviction that Life and its pleasures are insufficient to 
satisfy the cravings of the heart ; and, that virtue is the 
only road to happiness. 

There are three ways in which his apprehension of such 
fundamental truths may be explained: either Sakya had 
been brought into contact with those already acquainted 
with them ; or he had returned from his own choice to a 
traditional belief; or he had discovered them by his own 
heart-searchings and the spiritual perception he possessed. 
In either way, it is possible to account for the fact of his illu- 
mination. Perhaps, however, the second supposition is the 
most probable one. There were undoubtedly Traditions 
amongst the people of the Doctrines of other Buddhas who 
preceded Sakya. Some of those we shall give below. Whence- 
soever derived, they contain truth; and Sakya^s illuniination 
may have resulted from acquaintance with thorn, and deep 
ponderings about them. At anyrate, however we may account 
for it, the phsenomenon remain^s the same, that at an early 
period, perhaps as early as the seventh centux'y before Christ, a 
Sage appeared in India, who, by the simple power of his 
Teaching, inaugurated a new mi’a in the Religious History of 
tho Eastern world, and whose Doctrine still exorcises a vast 
influence over the destinies of millions of the human race. 
We cannot afibrd to ignore such a fact. We may aflect to 
disregard it, but every candid person will desire to have tho 
subject impartially discussed. . 
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But Eeligion is not only fclie expression of an icloUj but it 
is tlie discovery of a pland To say tliafc tlie world is a vain 
slioWj and that there is only one condition of Eost, may bo 
recognised as True by the Eeligious instinct ; but the ques- 
tion then springs to the lips^ how shall we attain the Eost 
and escape the sorrow. Wo are told by a writer’^ well ac- 
quainted with the subject ‘'Hhat Buddhism presents no ade- 
quate hnowledg’o of the means which arc indispensable for 
the attainment of the end it proposes, viz., happiness here 

and hereafter and therefore the utmost Triumph of this 

Eeligion is to live without fear and to die without hope.” 
Whether such a conclusion is justified by the premisses, we 
shall not now consider, but merely remark that the necessity of 
supplying a knowledge of the means requisite for the desired 
end was recognised by the Founder of the Eeligion. The 
last of the four great Truths which formed the immediate 
outcome of Sakya^s inspiration was this — that the only way 
to escape the sorrow of Life, and attain the happiness of 
Nirvana (Rest), was by entering the Paths,” in other 
words, by complying with the method of Salvation ex- 
hibited in his S3^stem. 

Wliat, then, was this method ? In the first instance it 
was probably nothing but a public profession of disciple- 
ship (a submission to bo taught) by taking refuges in 
Buddha, the Law, and t]ie Church. But afterwards it in- 
cluded a personal discipline, requiring the disciple to give 
up all family connections and all property, wife, children, 
houses, or lands ; to shave his head, and assume the 
robes and take the vows; and, lastly, to enter on a 
regular” life, the principal rule being absolute mendi- 
cancy. In this way it was declared the mind would pass, 
by successive stages, from the lowest to the highest grade, 
and eventually, if not in the present birth, yet in conse- 
quence of its good Karma (works), find complete deliverance. 

* TeKos ov yvaurts aMa irpa^is. 

Arist. Bl/i. Me., I. o, 

® Chruimnie^ in Ceylon, p. 227, Sir eJ. E. Teunent, 
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This was the method proposed by Sakya for escaping the 
sorrows of Life. 

But religion also includes the idea of Worship. And re- 
specting this also a trustworthy writer^ has said that the 
worship of Buddhism was not one of form and ccreinonyj but 
an appeal to Eoason only: Eeligion^ therefore,, ho adds,, it can 
hardly be called^ for it opens no field for the play of the 
emotions. It is rather a school of philosophy.” But tho 
writer of this statement can hardly have considered that the 
original disciples of Buddhism were not philosophers, but 
men and women of all classes in society, and in some cases 
outcasts and chandalas. It was the glory of Buddhism to 
admit of no caste in Religion, and to offer' Salvation alike to 
Brahman and Sudra. This simple truth, by itself, %vould 
offer a large field for ^‘’the play of the emotions.” But the 
same writer adds, on the same page of his work, that “ it 
was Pear which threw multitudes at tho feet of Buddha, the 
fear of an eternity of Revolution through the cycle of 
animal existences”; in other words, tho fear of "eternal 
misery.” But is not such Pear a necessary, nay a chief, 
part of all Religion ? Is it not an emotion of the highest 
order ? How, then, can it be said that. " this system opens 
no field for the play of the emotions.^^ But, in fact, it was 
not only the fear of an eternity of Revolution through the 
cycle of animal existences (or, the writer might have added, 
existence in the nether world, the earth-prisons of Hell), 
but also the hope of escaping these and attaining eternal 
Rest, that brought these multitudes to the foot of Buddha : 
and Hope, again, is a powerful sentiment ; and where such 
Pear and such Hope exist there must be gratitude and 
reverence, nay, and love — and these, again, are sentiments. 
So, that on no gi’ound can wo accept the assertion that 
Buddhism is not a Religion, but a school of philosophy. 

Tho W orship of the Buddhists is principally paid to the triple 
object of their venei'ation — Buddha, the Law, and the Ohurch, 
This is conveyed to us in the well-known Chinese formula 
I Baring Gould, Origin and Devdcpnient^ p. 358. 
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'"^Narno Fo, name FaF, name Sang^^j in Ceylon and tlio 
Southern sclioolsj^ this adoration is sornewbat differently 
expressed : Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arabato Samina Sam- 
bnddliassa^^ — Praise be to tbe Blessed One^ tbo Holy Ono^ 
the Author of all Truth/’ But their worship extends to 
other objects. ‘‘^It was declared by Gdtama Buddha to 
Anaiida that the objects proper to be worshipped are of 
three kinds. 1. Seririka; 2 . TJddesika; 3. Paribhogika ; 
The first class includes the relics of his body^ which were 
collected after his cremation; the second, includes those 
such as images of his person (dagobas, etc.) ; and the third, 
things which have been erected on his account or for his sake, 
includes the articles he possessed, such as his girdle, alms 
bowl, the robe he put on, the vessel he drank water from, 
his seat or throne, etc.”'^ There is also another division, in 
which is included the Dharma or doctrines which he taught, 
or the Sacred Books. 

In the last division of Paribhogika is also included 
the Bo Tree, at the foot of which he became enlightened. 
These ohjocts of worship (except images) are recognised in 
the earliest records we ha.ve of the Eeligion, and especially 
in the primitive sculptures found at Sanchi. The worship 
is rendered not only by men, but by the Gods and the demi- 
gods ; the idea, in fiict, which pervades the whole system, 
is that all things in Ileavon and earth and under the earth 
ought to worship Him, the all-wise Buddha. However dif- 
ficult it is to explain tho inconsistency of worshipping an 
extinct Being — .such as Buddha is said to have hcconio at 
his death — the difficulty has never interfered with the actual 
practice. Nagasena, in one of his conversations with 3ife- 
linda, endeavours to explain the difficulty, but with no great 
success. He illustrates ■ his argaimcnt in many wayKS ; the 
wind, he says, dies out and becomes extinct ; but on tbn,t 
can any one say that the wind no longer is ? — tho passing 

J For the Burmese form of this act of praise, and an exegesis of it, 
vide Bigamlet, Legmd of -the Burmese Bvddha, p. 1, ss. and notes. 

" EtL'stern Mmaehisra, y.' ‘^IQ. 
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stroke of a fan will excite it again. How can it bo spoken 
of, then, as non-oxistent. “ Even so/' be says, the virtue 
of J3uddlia is everywhere diffused, even as the wind, which 
spreads itself in every direction; but yet, as that same wind 
wliich dies out is not again produced, so there is no recep- 
tion of the offerings on the part of Buddha."^ But, in point of 
feet, these scholastic refinements did not a.fiect the early 
Belief. If we turn to the plates given by Mr. Fergusson, in 
his work Tree and Sf)t'fC7it Wm'sMp, we shall see at once 
what this Belief was. For example, in fig. 2, pi. xxiv, is 
an instance of worship rendered by Kinnaras, Ivumbhandas, 
and Hagas to the Bo-Tree, I would observe, howevei’, that 
the worship is not offered to the Tree as if it were the resi- 
dence of a Tree-D^va or Dryad, but simply as it suggests au 
association of mind with the complete emancipation of Bud- 
dha beneath its shade ; hence it will be seen, the Diamond 
seat or throne beneath the Tree is a joint object of adoration. 
So, again, in fig. 8, plate xxv, we see Devas and men 
rendering worship to the same objects, the throne being 
distingnished by the presence of the sacred symbol of tlio 
Mani, or threefold gem, indicating the all-supreme Buddha.” 
And so we might notice the character of this primitive 
W orship as it is illustrated in almost every plate throughout 
the work in question. So that, notwithstanding every meta- 
physical difficulty, we cannot doubt that worship was offered 
1 JH. 3L, 230. 

Compare with this worship the following lines from the Khuddulcu 
PaiSAa, a Pali text : — 

“ Yc spirits here assembled, those of earth and 
tliose of air — let us bow before Buddha, 
the Tathagata revered by Gods and men. 

Yc spirits bore assembled, those of earth 
and those of air, let us bow before tlie Law, 
the Tathagata revered by Gods and men. 

Ye spirits hero assembled, those of earth and 
those of air — ^let us bow before the Church, 
the Tathagata revered by Gods and men.” 

Klmddaka Pdtka^.vu 15, 10, 17. 

J, E. A. S.^ yol, iv, part 2, N. xS. 
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to tlifcj memory of the all-wise Buddha from the earliest 
times. 

There is one other marked feature in the Religion of 
which wo are speakings to which we can only allude : I 
mean the important part that Meditation” occupies in its 
regulations. The theory is simply this : that by profound 
meditation we may become united to the Divinityj^ or at 
any rate annve at perfect tranquillity (samadhi)’^ which is 
supposed to be the highest possible condition of Mind. 
And yet (and tliis, in fact, is the difficulty of all such dis- 
cussions) supreme mind is supposed to be ^^unconditioned.” 
At any rate, by “ meditation,” it is declared, we arrive at 
the emancipation of mind from the sorrows and evils of 
Life. It has been said, by a writer alluded to previously, 
that Religion to rise must mount on two wings, ^‘'reason 
and sentiment.” In China the same fact is conveyed in the 
words of Chi-Kai, a famous priest, a founder of the Tian 
Tai school, “The two powers. Wisdom and Sentiment 
(meditation) are as the two wheels of a chariot, or the two 
wings of a bird — both necessary in order to arrive at per- 
fection.’’^ A’nd again, “ A Sravaka by meditation alone can 
never behold (or apprehend) the Divine Nature, nor can the 
wisdom of the greatest Bodhisatwa, by itself, cause him to 
aridvG at I’erfection ; hut he who is tlioronghly versed in 
Prajha (wisdom), and also deeply exercised in the practice 
of severe meditation, he shall arrive at Nirvana.”'*^ It is 
well known that the Buddlrists go to an extreme in this 
particular ; they sometimes devote themselves to the prac- 
tice of Dhyana or meditation in such a manner as to produce 

Compare the remark of Bayle — “ the end to which Plotinus directed 
his thoughts was to unite himself to the Great God ; ho attained it by 
the 'xmitive method of the Quietists.” — Critical Diet, art. Plotinus. 
■Now the unitivo method spoken of is precisely that of the Buddhists— 
“wou yih niin,” “not one single reflection" — i.e., shut out all active 
thought, and hy a passive ahsorirtion the soul is rapt into the 
Divine essence. 

* Baring Gould, 367. ■ . 

Shiu-chi-kwau, Preface. 
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jiicntal imbecilifcj; or we miglit term it perhaps mental 
paralysis : they use various methods iu the practice of it to 
secure^ as they think, the desired effect^ just as the Quietists 
ill the fourteenth century used similar methods to produce 
the same result, The hcsychasts or Quietists of Mount 
Athos, we are told, in accordance with the prescription of 
their early Teachers, said there was a Divine light hid in the 
soul, and ’ they seated themselves daily in some retired 
corner and fixed their eyes steadfastly for a considerable 
time upon the middle of their belly or navel, and in that 
situation they boasted .that a sort of Divine light beamed 
forth upon them from the mind itself, which diffused through 
their souls wonderful delight,^ and on this account they 
weve csblled 0/Ji(pa\o'\lrvxotJ’^ 

So Chi-Kai,'^ in the section of his work on meditation, 
lays down the following rules : — At the time of entering 
Dhy^na {i, e., meditation) the body ought to be |)roperly at 
rest: the first thing is to arrange the logs; then the clothes 
must be properly adjusted ; next the hands must be placed 
in an easy position ; the spine upright ; the head straight ; 
the nose exactly plumb with the navel, neither awry nor 
higher or lower.'’^ And again, The first requirement for 
the attainment of Samiidhi is to bind the influences of the 
heart by confining ono^s attention to some fixed point, as 
the middle of the navel, not permitting any suggestion to 
divert the attention from that one thing. Hence the 
Scripture' says — Bind the attention (heart) so that it can- 
not escape, as one binds an ape with a chaiii.^^ Again, 
we are told '‘‘that the first principle of the Quietists was 
that the soul must make no reflections, and make use of 
the will by an internal recollection and a contemplation 

^ Compare the remark of Bigaadet (p. 446, Legend of the Bicrmese 
Buddha)^ “tiic third stage of meditation is that of Piti, or a sorb of 
mental delectation ; the fourth is Suka, dr perfect and permanent plea- 
sure and imvaxd delight.” ; 

Moshehn, cap. v, part ii, century jciv.. 

•> Chi iiai in the “ Bliiu Cbi-Kwan,”' parit ii. 
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Tvliicli tlioy call acquired.”’ Agaiiij The Quietists by their 
doctrine exclude all reflection,”'*^ Again/’ ^‘'The cuntcin- 
plative soul views Grod by a light which is the .Divine 
essence, and oven the soul is that Divine light itself. 
Tlhe soul ceases to be in the existence which in its own 
ISlature properly belonged to it. It is changed, trans- 
formed, swallowed up in the Divine Being, and flows 
into the ideal Being,'*' which it had in the Divine Being 
from all eternity.” These quotations might be multiplied, 
if necessary; but the conclusion we may already draw, 
is, that the meditation” of the Buddhist, the aim of which 
was to exclude all active thought, was to a great extent 
identical with that of the Quietists. This, then, is the 
aspect of Buddhism regarded as a Religious Belief. 

Before concluding these remarks there are two observa- 
tions yet to 1)0 made. First, with respect to the possibility 
of there being any religious element, strictly so called, in a 
system which is declared to be Atheistic.® Doubtless the 
true definition of Religion, both as to the meaning of the 
word, and also with respect to the principle, character, and 
privilege it represents, is the binding of the soul to God 
by Love.” But is the word always so used ? Is it not fre- 
quently confined to the narrow sense of “ attachment to a 
system, or to a church or creed ?” In those latter senses 
the term may strictly bo applied to Buddhism. And oven 
with respect to the highest meaning of tlie word. — the 
binding of tho soul to God” — although Buddhism is con- 
fessedly ignorant of the existence of a Supreme Personal God, 
it by no means follows that it is an ^Gatheistic system”; it 
does not deny the existence of “Lords many and Gods 

■> Bernard Picquart, vol. i, 275, " /b. 

® John Kashrok, quoted as above. 

•* Compare the Dluirmakaya of the Buddhists. 

“The idea of a Supreme Being is nowhere moutloned by Buddha : 
in the course of his religious disputations with the .Brahmans he eonibats 
the notions of a God, coolly establishing the nujst crude Athoisru” 
(Bigandct, p. 2, n). Perhaps if the Bishop had saul “ho combated 
l/ieir notions of a God,” it would have been nearer the fact of tho case. 
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but wliat it affirms is, that the mind can never bo 
satisfied with any idea of Gfod” that iiicliiclos in ,it im- 
poriuanency oi* defect of any sort, and that “ personality” is 
a defect,'’ for it individualises the subject of it, and that 
which is “individual” cannot be universal, and therefore 
cannot be Grod. Buddhism, in fact, declares itself ignorant 
of any mode of personal existence compatible witli the idea 
of spiritu^ perfection, and so far it is ignorant of God. But 
still, there are strange approaches made to the truth. There 
is something, at any rate, existing, which is independent of 
accidents or conditions j and, whatever that is, to it the 
Buddhist looks as the ultimate condition of all Being. 
Hojvever imperfect this apprehension of Truth may be, 
we repeat, it is an approach to the Truth. 

But it is also said that the Buddhist can have no real hope 
or aim in hfe or in death, as his utmost expectation here- 
after is extinction or annihilation. If this were so, the 
system would be indeed a hideous one.’’ But it appears that 
the idea of “annihilation” as the equivalent of Nirvana 
must be confined (if at all) to one period only in the history of 
the system, and that period one during which scholastic refine- 
ment sought to explain or define tliat which is, in its very 
nature, incapable of definition, viz., the condition of the In- 
finito j for, all along. Buddhism assumes that the same con- 
dition awaits the “ emancipated soul” as is enjoyed by the 
Supreme Mind; and hence the constant reference to the 
state of the soul that has “ gone across” (paramita) to i'/i.at 
shore where there is no “birth or death.” This state, 
because it admits of no positive definition, is descriliod 
^‘vid rernotlonis,”^ i. e., by stripping from it every conceivable 

■■ 1 am liore speakhig of Prhnitivo Bud<lliisra. In the last develop- 
iiieut of the system, “ Tersonality” is declared to be one of the cliarac- 
tei'istics of b'irvana. Vide the Parinirvana Sutra, passim. 

2 “ G’est Ih mi systeme hideux j’en conviens; luais e’est un systeme 
parfaifcemont cons6quout. 11 n’y a pas trace de I’idce de Dieii dans 
le Budeihisme entder, ni an d6but, ni au terrae.” Ze Bouddka ei sti 
Religion, p. iv. 

^ J)ioiiysiiis the Aroopagite, and from him all the schoolraon, assign 
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imperfection, and tlie process is carried to such an extent, 
hy the subtle logic of the schools, that at length nothing 
is left for the mind to lay hold of 3 and this is the annihila- 
tion spoken of. 

But in the earliest and latest schools there is a different 
complexion given to the idea of Kirvaiia. In the first 
period, the thought seems to have been simply confined to a 
state of rest — rest or escape from all possible sorrow ; and 
to this state, without attempting to describe or define it, 
Buddha directed his followers to aim. In the latest school, 
the idea of Nirvana was ‘’"restoration to the True condition of 
Being.” It would be tedious to bring proofs of this, for many 
of the latest works or Bntras consist of the one idea, that 
there is but one Nature, to which all other Natures must in the 
end return; and this ""return” or "" ultimate union” is the per- 
fection of the one Natui’e of Buddha. 

So far we have thought it right to direct the attention of 
the reader to the consideration of Buddhism as a Eeligion ; for 
it seems that as yet the subject has scarcely been treated in a 
comprehensive manner, in view of the whole development 
of the system ; and it is necessary, before appealing to 
original authorities, to be familiar with the general outline 
of the subject. 

The method I propose to adopt in the following extracts, 
is to gather first of all, from the Gathas or verses scattered 
in various works, and which certainly are of groat antiquity, 
such primitive ideas of the object and principles of this 
Eeligion as they will fairly provide, and then proceed to 
translate several works which, from evidence of a stroiig 
character, may be accepted as embodying the earliest ideas 
contained in this system of Belief. 

three ways by which we are to frame our ideas of the Nature of (lod, 
viz., viam causalifcatis, viam ominentiso, viam remotionis. Scott’jj C/^ris- 
han Life, p. 306. 
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PRIMITIVE IDEAS. 

1 , The four Truths^ form the basis of ancient Buddhism. 
They are met with in every Buddhist compilation- Icnown to 
us. They are these; 1, The reality of misery; 2. Tlio 
cause of its aggregation; 5. The possibility of its destruc- 
tion ; 4. The means requisite. 

In a Chinese glossary appended to the Breviary of the 
Shamans, these Truths are thus explained, ‘■‘’The four 
great Truths (sse ti), by observing which the Sravaka 
(Shing-wen) may reach his reward, are these. To know 
the truth that misery (Dukha) exists and is ever accu- 
mulating, resolutely to aim at its destruction, by devotion 
to wisdom. To know that by destroying the cause of accu- 
mulation and so removing the cause of misery, deliverance 
may be obtained — these are the four Truths of the Sravaka.^^’’^ 

A G&tha,'^ common to all the schools, is that well 
known one given in the Manual of Buddhism, p. 19(>, 
beginning “Ye dhamma."’^ This contains the pith of Sakya’s 
Doctrine, as given by Asvajit® to Sariputra, and also to 
Mugaian (or MAudgalyayana) ; it is found in the notes 
appended to the Memorials of Tathdgata, by Wong Puh 
(xiphorism 77). ^^One day, as Sariputra (Slii-li-fuh), was 
passing along the road, he met Asvajit (Ma-shing) carrying 
his staff and alms bowl, his garments clean and properly 
arranged, his gait slow and dignified. Pleased at the cir- 
cumstance, ho asked him, saying, Who is your master V’ 
Asvajit replied, '"'The Great Shaman Buddha,® he is my 

1 Chatiir trya satyani. 

2 Spence Hardy, i/. i?., 496; Btgandet, p. 144; Burnouf, Introd.,629; 
■Wassilief (from tlie Ciiiuese of Vasumitra), p. 224. 

3 TUe “ four truths” will be illustrated in the nest section. 

This (IMha is very freciuently found printed on slips of paper, and 
Dlaced in the middle of the small Jo-sses” or “ idols” found m Chinese 
Temples. 

® Asvajit, we must remember, was one of' the five men converted in 
iiio Deor Park, and therefore one of the earliest of Buddha’s disciples, 
t'mnpare the Southern Title, Mtiha Samanakodam.” 
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master.” Again he askod^ “What Law does ho tcacli 
To which he replied^ “ I am hnt just converted” (tho 
disciple of a day), ‘"‘'and cannot recollect much. But, in 
brief, one Gabha may exhibit his Doctrine, and it is this — 

“ Tlie origin (birth) of all things is the result of cause ; 

The cessation of existence likewise results from cause, 

I, Buddha, the Great Sramaua, 

Ever declare this to be the Truth.” 


In other words, this Gatha teaches us the Truth that birth 
and death result from cause', and to find out that cause and 
destroy it is the secret of attaining to that state of existence 
in which there is neither “birth nor death,’’^ in other words, 
the permanent state of .Being known as Nirvana, 

Another GMha, generally connected with the former,^ 
beginning “ Sabba papassa,” is met with in Chinese works. 
It forms the text and groundwork of the treatise of Chi 
Kai, called Sian Ohi Kwan”; this G^tha^ is undoubtedly 
of a very primitive character, 

“ Scrupulously avoiding all wicked actions ; 

Eoverently performing all virtuous ones ; 

Purifying this intention from all sellisli ends : 

This is the doctrine of all the Buddlms.” 


There is another allusion to the primitive Doctrine of Bud- 
dhism in the 67th Section of tho first Kiouen of the Burafi- 
gama Sutra. “At this time, Tathagata, unfolding his beauti- 
fully soft and silky hand, displayed his five-circled fingers, 
and continued his discourse thus for the instruction of 
Anauda and the Groat Congregation. When I first arrived 


^ Vide Spence Hard3>-, II , £., lOG, n. 

" This Giitha is thus rendered by Spence Hardy. “This is the advice 
of the Buddhas : avoid ail demerit ; obtain all merit ; cleanse the mind 
from all evil desire.” It is thus translated by Csoma Korosi 
“ J?o vice is to be committed ; 

Every virtue must be perfectly practised ; 

The mind must bo brought under entire subjcctioTi ; 

, This is tho commandment of Buddhm” 
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at complete inspiratioHj on the occasion of mj preachino* 
in th.0 Deer Park, for th.o sake of .A,(ljnata and the other 
mendicants, my words were these: ‘^All creatures fail to 
obtain Supreme Wisdom and the condition of a Eahat, from 
the deception of the “guest” and the “dust” troubles.’ 
Which of you, at that time, in consequence of mj instruc- 
tion, arrived at the condition of sanctity you now' enjoy ? 

‘^Then Kaundinya, rising from his seat, addressed Buddha, 
and said ; “ I, who am now so old, of all in thq great 
assembly, alone obtained the name of ^ saved’; and it w'as 
because I understood the comparisons of the guest’ and 
^ dust’ that I obtained the fruit of Salvation. 

^ World-honour’d one!^ your comparison was this: that 
as a traveller takes up his quarters at an inn, and having 
rested and refreshed himself, sets out again on his weary 
journey, and has no leisure to Best or remain fixed (so is 
Man in his Natural condition) ; whereas the true master of 
the house moves not from the place of his abode. So, that 
which is impermanent and unfixed is like the traveller, but 
that which is fixed we call the Master of the House ; this is 
the parable of the Guest. 

‘'And again, as in the case of a clear sky, when the bright 
Sun is shining, a ray of light perchance enters through a 
crack in a door, and spreading its brightness in the space 
through which it passes, exhibits all the particles of dust in 
commotion; as to the dust, its nature is commotion and 
unrest, but as to the space in which the particles move, 
its Nature is Eest; so also is the condition of man in the 
condition of unrest and permanency (Nirvana).’” 

Prom the above extract we may gather that the primitive 
doctrine of Buddhism centred in this idea of change and of 
Eest, and that the aim of its Pounder was to induce men to 
seek the condition of Best and fixity, found in tho practice 

1 This title is very commonly applied to Buddha. It is rendered by 
Prof. Julien “ Ldkadjyechtha,” but it seems to me to be merely a 
Chinese form of the title of Vishnu Jan&rddana.” Vide Vishnu 
Furana, p. 19, n. ■ - , 
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of the Precepts^ in other words^ ^'^Peace^^ resulting from 
moral Purity. 

At the end of the Chinese version of the Pratimoksha.^ we 
find several Gathas of the same simple and unvarnished 
character. 

“ Patience and resignation is the one Eoad ; 

Buddha has declared no better path exists : 

The disciple who is angry or imiiatient 
Cannot really be called a Shaman.” 

A similar sentiment occurs in the following Gathas taken 
from the work of Chi Xaij before alluded to:-— 

“ What is it puts an end to j)eacG and joy ? 

What is it overthrows all self-possession ? 

What is it, like a poisonous root, 

Destroys all virtue of the heart and life? 

To which Buddha replied — 

“ Destroy anger and there wi.ll be Best ; 

Destroy anger and there will be Peace ; 

Anger is the poisonous Boot 

Which overthrows the growth of vii’tue. 

But again we have, at the end of the work before named 
(the Pratimuksha), traditional records respecting the teach- 
ing of the former Buddhas — 

“ As a naan whose eyes arc enlightened 
Is able to clear away every obstruction in lais path, 

So the man whose mind is illuminated 
Is able to avoid the evils of Life.” 

(Yipasyin Tath^gata). 

A.gain-— ■ 

“ Without coinplaiiat, without envy ; 

Continuing in the practice of the Precepts ; 

Knowing the way to moderate appetite ; 

Ever joyous, without any weight of care ; 

Fixed and ever advancing in virtue ; 

This is.the doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 

(Sikhin Tathugata). 
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Again — 

“ As the hatterfly alights o» the flower 
Aiid destroys not its form or its sweetness, 

But taking a sip, forthwith departs, ■ 

So the mendicant follower of Bnddha 
Tates not nor hurts another’s possessions, 

Observes not another man’s actions or omissions, 

Looks only to his own behaviour and conduct. 

Takes care to observe if this is correct or not,” 

(Wessabhu Tatlulgata). 

Again — 

“ The heart, scrupulously avoiding all idle dissipation, 

Biligently applying itself to the Holy Law of Buddha, 

Letting go all lust aud consequent disaiipointmont, 

Fixed and unchangeable, enters on jNirvfma.” 

(Krakusanda Tathligata). 

Agam~>- , 

“ Practising no evil way ; 

Advancing in the exercise of virtue 5 
Purifying both mind and will ; • 

Tliis is the Doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 

(Konagamana Tathfigata). 

Again — ■ 

“ The man who guards his mouth Avith virtuous motive, 

And cleanses both his mind and will. 

Permits his body to engage in nothing wrong ; 

This is the triple purilication, 

To attain to which, 

(Kasyapa Tatha,gata). 

From these Gatlias^ which, might be extended^ it seems 
plain that the primitive Doctrine of Buddhism addressed it- 
self to the consideration of the question of the existence of 
sorrow (moral ovil) and the mode of deliverance from it, and 
to this alone. And the earliest idea of Nirvana seems to 
have included in it no moro than the enjoyment of a state of 
Best, consequent on the utter oxtinction of all causes of 
sorrow. 
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THE FOUR TRUTHS. 

2. The confession of belief known as the ‘'^foiir Ti-ntlis” 
formed, as we have ali’eady observod, the basis of Primitive 
Buddhism. It was so regarded by every sect and school 
throughout the various changes or developments which the 
system underwent. Accordingly, we arc not surprised to 
find it dwelt upon at some length in one of the latest of the ex- 
panded Sutras known as the Maha pari nirvana Sutra. Tliis 
production, which is evidently the same as the Mahn. pari 
nibbana Sutta of Ceylon,^ seems to contain an exposition of 
the Buddhist Faith when it was lapsing into Yaishnava 
worship. The four characteristics of Nirvana are in this 
work stated to be permanence, personality, joy, purity; 
and the entire universe to be one with the Nature of 
Buddha, excepting the Daityas,^ the enemies of Vishnu; 
the aim being evidently to show the existence of a universal 
spirit (Hari), which is, in fact, the belief in Vishnu. In the 
12th Kionen of this work we meet with the following ac- 
count of the subject of the present consideration. 

Again, Kasyapa, there is a Confession of Faith (Shing 
hing) known as the four sacred Truths — sorrow, accumula- 
tion, destruction, the way. These are the four. Kasyapa ! 
Sorrow; that is, the distinction known as pressure from, ex- 
ternal suffoi’ing. Accumulation; that is, the distinction 
known as life-growth. Destruction; that is, the distinction 
known as the extinction resulting in Perfect Best (Nirvana). 
The Avay; that is, the distinction known as tho (Ireat 
Vehicle. Again, illustrious one, wc may define sorrow as 
the characteristic of the Present ; aecum illation as tho cha- 
racteristic of revolution; destruction as the charactodstio 
of rejection; and the way as the characteristic of tho means 
by which this rejection operates. Again, illustrious one, 

’ Burnouf, Lotm^ 291,, 339, etc. 

- So, at least, 1 take the expresBion yih-tclien-tai (often written tehon- 
tai). Yih-tclien-tai corresponds , to the Sanscrit “ atyantika,” and tliis 
refers to the “ infinite” wickedness of the Daityas. 
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Sorrow lias tliree characteristics: the sorrow of pain (arising' 
from birtlij decay, and death ) ; the sorrow of Life (conduct, 
or tho sequence of existence) j the sorrow of Ruin or perdi- 
tion (in Hell). Accumulation ; that is, the twenty-five 
bhuvanas or places of existence. Hestruction ; that is, tho 
destruction of those twenty-five places. The Way ; that is, 
the repose and perfect illumination rcsultiug from practising 
the Precepts. Again, illustrious disciple, sorrow may be 
defined as the result or reivard of an imperfect observance 
of tho Law ; accumulation, as the causes which lead to such 
a result or reward; destruction, as the result or reward of a 
perfect observance of the Law ; and the Way, as the causes 
which lead to such a result. Again, illustrious disciple, 
there are eight distinct kinds or marks of sorrow : they are 
— 1. Birth; 2. Old age; 3. Disease; 4. Death; 5, The re- 
moval of that which is loved; 6. The presence of that 
which is disliked ; 7. The inability of obtaining that which, 
is sought ; 8. The five skandlias.^ Living in continual sub- 
jection to these sorrows is called accumulation. The absence . 
of such necessity is called destruction. Whilst the posses- 
sion of the ten powers (dasabalas), tho four intrepidities, 
tho three powers of recollection (trividyas), and great Miercy 
— this is called the Way. Now, illustrious one, with respect 
to the first sorrow, viz.. Birth, there arc five steps or degrees 
in this also. 1. Conception; 2. Quickening; 3. Growth; 

4. Parturition; 5. Classification as to species. With respect 
to old age, there are two divisions of this sorrow. 1. Con- 
stantly thinking about old ago ; 2. Actual decrepitude of 
body. Again, there are two other modes of considering 
this sorrow, viz., 1. As to the increasing advance of ago; 
and 2. As to the loss and destruction of faculties. Such is 
old age. ’WTiat, then, about the third sorrow, viz.. Disease? 
Disease is sometimes spoken of as tho poisonous snake of 
the four elements, which no power can heal or overcome. 

It may bo regarded under two aspects, body disease and 

1 Compare the account given by Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 
p. 496, 
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mind (lieart) disease. As to the firsts there are five sorts of 
body disease. 1. Caused by water j 2, Caused by wind; o. 
Caused by heat ; 4. Miscellaneous ^ 5, Accidental (such as 
fallino' dov/iij or cutting oneself, or the result of diabolical 
influence). Of mind disease there arc four kinds. 1. Un- 
due excitement; 2. Undue fear; 3. Undue sorrow; 4. 
Darkness and unbelief (delusion). Again, illustrious dis- 
ciple, there are three afspects under which we may regard 
both body and mind disease. 1. As the result of Ivarma; 
2. As resulting from the inability to put away or avoid evil 
destiny (or influence) ; 3. Congenital or constitutional infirmi- 
ties (resulting from elemental causes, and known by various 
names, as heart disease, liver disease, etc., etc.) So much 
about disease; and now as to the sorrow called death. 
Death is just putting off one^s body, and may be spoken of 
1. As the death which naturally comes when life is worn 
out; 2. As death resulting from external influences. Again, 
there is a spiritual and a natural death ; the first consisting 
ill reviling the Law of Buddha, or breaking the command- 
ments; the latter being the breaking up of the five skandhas. 
Again, with respect to the fifth sorrow, viz., the removal of 
that which is loved, this consists in the loss of pleasures 
resulting from the decay of the animal life (the fi,ve skandhas), 
and may be spoken of as relating to men or to Devas. 
Again, with respect to the sixth sorrow, viz., the preseuco 
of that which is disliked, this may be referred to the sorrows 
attending a- birth in Hell, or as a Preta, or as a brute beast. 
Again, with respect to the sorrow spoken of as inability to 
obtain that which is sought, this may relate either to failnro 
to obtain any coveted position in life, or failure to gain tlie 
reward of supposed merit (in another life). And the lust 
sorrow, which is spoken of as the heaped-up skandhas, con- 
sists in the presence of all the former. Such, theii, Kasyapa, 
are the eight sorrows, of which the origin and source is to 
be found in Birth.^ With respect to old ago, the Devas 
and Buddha arc purely .exempt from this, but men may or 
may not experience it-. Bat in all the three worlds birtld 
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is eortaiiij and is therefore characterised as the origin and 
fount of evil And yet men are so beclouded^ that they 
actually covet and desire birth^ -whilst they hate and detest 
old age and death. But with the Budhisatwas it is not so, 
for they observe that it is this priority of ‘ birth’ that leads 
to the after sorrow. Kasyapa ! it is just as if tliore were a 
woman who came to a certain maids Ijoiuse,, a -woman of 
elegant form and lovely beyond comparison ; her body 
adorned with every decoration and costly ornament. The 
Master of the house having- seen her^ immediately sends to 
ask her name and her family, to which she replies that she 
is a Goddess, and her name is Merit (Kmig tih). The 
Master again demands why she had come to his poor abode. 
To which she replies, I liavo come that I may give you 
every kind of precious treasure — gold and silver, gems and 
pearls of every sort, elephants and horses, chariots and. 
slaves. The Master having heard it, his heart is lilled with 
es-ultation, he dances for joy, and liis happiness knows no 
bounds. ^What blessedness is mine,’ ho says, ‘'that you 
should have come to me, and found out my poor abode.^ 
Then lie honours her with incense and flowers, and paj^s 
her every kind of worship. 

‘'‘But,in theniGaiitime,athis gate ho beholds another woman, 
her .appearance revolting and hideous; her garments worn and 
bedaubed with -filth ; her skin haggard and wrinkled, and of a 
sickly white colour. On seeing her, he demands also her name 
and family; to which she replies, ‘My name is “.Blackness and 
daikness.-” Again he asks why she is called by such a 
name ; to which, she answers, ‘ To whatever place 1 go, my 
office is to destroy and consume whatever wealth or costly 
gems there are in the abode.’ On hearing this, the Master 
forthwith draws his sword and speaks thus : ‘ Be off 1 and 
that at once ! for if not, I will kill you.’ The -vs'oinan, in. 
reply, says: ‘IIow very foolish and deluded you arc! .utterly 

’ The exprosaion simply means “Bark,” a-nd is probably a translation 
of the Sanscrit Kala, which in one sense means “Darkness” and in 
anotlier “ Time” or “ the God of Death.” . - . 
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without wisdom V Tho Master replies, ' Wliat mean jmii by 
these words delusion” and “wisdom?”^ The woman 
answers : ^ She who is now in your house is my sister ^ I 
ever accompany her wherever she goes, and we dwell 
together. If you drive me from your door, you must expel 
lier also.’ The Master forthwith returns within his house, 
and addresses the Goddess Merit thus; ^Outside my door is 
a woman, who says she is your sister ; is it true or not T 
The Goddess Merit replies : ^ It is true, indeed ; she is my 
sister; wo ever accompany one another, and dwell together; 
never yet have we been parted ; wherever we dwell, I ever 
bring good, but she ever brings evil. I ever cause gain, 
she over contrives ruin ; if you love me, you must also love 
her ; if you reverence and worship me, you must reverence 
her also.’ The Master, on this, replies at once, 'If the 
case be even thus, I will have neither of you with me ; you 
may both of you depart as soon as you please.’ On this, 
the two women, hand in hand, return from whence they 
came; on which the Master of the House, beholding 
their departure, is filled with joy, and exceedingly glad. 
Then the two women, going side hy side, come to a certain 
j)Oor man’s house, who, when ho sees them, is glad, and 
forthwith asks them, as a favour, from that moment to 
take up their abode and ever dwell with him. Then the 
Goddess Merit said, ' We have just been driven away from 
yonder house. What, then, can induce you to invite us 
within to dwell with you?’ To which the poor man replied, 
' Because your presence, 0 Goddess, will ever remind me of 
your sister, and, thinking of her, I shall pay her reverence ; 
this is why I ask you to dwell with me.’ 

'^Kasyapa! even so it is with the Bodhisatwa Mahasatwa: 
he desires not birth even as a God, because birth over 
brings with it old age, disease, and death. Whereas fool- 
ish men, not knowing the after-grief which comes from 
these, are ever coveting life which must result in death. 

"Again, Kasyapa, we may compare the case to the 
young child of a Brahman, who, being pressed with hunger. 
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and seeing a man in tlie middle of some filtli with a mango 
(ainra) in his hand, immediately goes and takes it. Tliis 
being witnessed by a person of pnidenco, lie chides the boy 
and says ^ Yon are a Brahman ! your caste requires of yon 
purity ; how dare you, tlien, take that dirty fruit from tlio 
middle of the filth V To which the boy replies, red witli. 
shame and confusion, *' I indeed was not going to eat it, 1 
wms going to wash it clean and put it back on tho stalk 
from which it was taken/ Tlic prudent man*thon speaks to 
him thus: ‘'Foolish boy! even if you were to take it back to 
its stem, it would never grow.’ 

“ Illustrious disciple I the Bodhisatwa Mahasatwa is even 
thus ! He deals thus with this matter of Birth, he neither 
takes it nor lets it go ; and so, like that prudent man who 
chid the boy, he also chides those pretended philosophers 
who love life but hate death, and would try to join the fruit 
once plucked to its parent stem again. 

'‘Again, Kasyapa, the case may bo compared to a man 
seated at tho head of four cross ways with a large vessel 
full of food, of beautiful colour, odour, and taste, desirous 
to sell it. At this time, a man coming fr<3m a distance, 
being very himgiy and famished, seeing this desirable food, 
so beautiful in colour, and of exquisite odour and taste, 
coming up to the man, inquires ' What is this ?’ Tho mer- 
chant replies ‘ This is very superior food, as you see from 
its colour and flavour and scents by eating this you get 
beauty and strength, you will never hungor or thirst any 
more, you will be as one of the Gods. It only has one 
drawback, which is called “ impermanency^* (life-ending)/ 
The traveller, hearing this, begins to think, ' if I do not 
avail myself of this chance of getting beauty and strength, 
and being like a God, at any rate I shall not bo subject to 
death’; and then he addresses the Merchant, ' having eaten 
this food, and so become subject to death, toll me, I pray 
you, what real good I shall dp myself by buying it To ■ 
whom the merchant replied, 'You are a, wise man in declin- 
ing tho purchase. It is only foolish men, who don’t know 
those things, that trade with me, and covet to out.’ 



Illustrious disciploj the case is even so with, tlio Budhi- 
satwa Mahasatwa; Jie neither desires to be born in Heaveu^ 
nor to inherit beauty or strength, nor to be as one of the 
Gods. And why? Because, with it all, he cannot escape 
all the sorrows of bodily suiiering juid mental paind Where- 
as th.o pretended philosophers of the world, foolisli and de- 
luded men, follow after modes of life, deeply enamoured of 
the idea, not remembering that the consequence of Birth 
must bo old age, disease, and death. 

‘■'Again, illustrious disciple, we may compare the case to 
a poisonous tree, the root and branches of which are deadly 
throughout. Yea, the very flowers and fruit ! So, also, is 
Birth ill either of the twenty-five Bliuvaiias, where life, de- 
pendent on the five skandhas, is enjoyed j all such life is 
poisonous and deadly as the Tree in question. 

Again, Kasyapa, the case is like a pile of filth, there 
may be little or much, but the smell of it is equally disgust- 
ing. So, illustrious disciple, is the question of Birth, be it 
we live for 80,000 years, or only for tbe brief span of ten 
years ; yet is our lifo nothing but sorrow. 

"Again, Kasyapa, we may compare the case to the exist- 
ence of a deep abyss, above which some foliage is spread; 
along its side there is gimwiug ambrosial fruit, by tasting 
which our life may extend to a thousand years, free from all 
disease, at rest and in the enjoyment of evciy happiness ! 
The foolish men and protended philosophers desire, there- 
fore, to taste this fruit, not knowing that beneath there lies 
a fathomless abyss. They advance, therefore, to pluck it ; 
in a moment their foothold is gone ! they are hurled down 
the chasm and die. But the prudeiit man, liaving got 
knowledge of the place, lets go all. desire and hurries .from 
the spot. Illustrious disciple, tho case is even thus wdth the 
Ih'ldlusatwa Mahasatwa; he does not even desire to sccuro 
birth in heaven, much less upon earth ! lYhcrea.s the pre- 
tended philosophers risk even, birth in Hell, fur the hope 
of birth in Heaven, which after all they may not attain to. 

■* Dukha aad daurmanasya, Colefirooko, p, 256. 
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KuH3?apa, by such comparisons (avidunas) as tliosCj and 
countless otlicrs, wo may gather the truth that Birth is an 
unmitigated sorrow. In this way^ therefore^ the Budhisatwa 
Mahasatwa regards the first Sorrow of birth. 

Kasyapa, say theU;, how docs he regard the Sorrow of 
old age? NoWj old age is just' that power which suppresses 
the vital spirits^ saps the strength, enfeebles the meiuory, 
embitters our joys, and brings every sort of physical weak- 
ness and defect with it, Kasyapa, the case may ho compared 
to that of a Lake or Tank of Avater, in which every kind of 
beautiful lily grows, the opening petals of which cause the 
sweetness of the flowers to bo dilfused everywhere; very 
desirable and much admired are they ! When suddenly'' th,e 
heavens rain down hailstones in torrents and destroy them 
all! 

Such, illustrious disciple, is old age ! Again, 'Kasyapa, 
the case may be compared to the Iving of a countiy, who 
• has one minister of extreme ability, thoroughly acquainted 
with the rules of military operations. Against this King 
one of the neighbouring monarchs rises in rebellion. Tie 
will no longer obey, and desires to cast off the yoke. The 
King forthwith dispatches this wise minister against him, to 
subdue the rebellion. But, alas I before ho reaches the 
scene of operations, he is himself captured and bronglit 
before the King, his Master^s enemy. Even so it is witli 
old age ; like an enemy it takes captive our strength and 
our beauty, and drags us into the presence of the Monarch 
Death. 

“Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to a chariot 
Avhose axle has snapped in two ! '^¥liat further use can siudi 
a thing he ? Even so with old age, it makes us as cumber 
in the world. 

Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to tho 
house of a inch man. It is filled with every kind of costly 
ornament and treasure — gold, 'silver, gems of every kind. 
But with all this there is a constant ' dread of thieves, who 
may enter into the houso, carry all. ofij and leave it empty. 
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SugIi is tlie case witli the sti’engtli and Ibeanty of man I TIjo 
tliiefj old age, is at the door ; ho -will cany all away, and 
leave us utterly reft of all ! 

“ Again, Kasya,pa, the case may bo compared to that of a 
poor man, who covets to possess some delicate food or soft 
clothing. There it is, placed in his sight, but how to obtain 
it he knows not. Even so, illustrious disciple, it is with old 
age j although there bo the covetous heart, and the strong 
desire to participate in the joys of wealth, yet the very 
desires rob us of the prey, and we cannot obtain it. 

Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to that of 
the Land Tortoise, which in its heart is ever longing for the 
water ! So, illustrious disciple, when a man has been left 
by old age withered and dry, he ever delights to think of 
the delights he enjoyed in the days of his beauty and 
strength. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to the 
Autumn Moon, at which time all the Lilies, and whatever 
else that should delight the eye and the sense, lie dead 
and seared. So it is old age sears and withers that in 
which men delight, beauty and strength. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to that of 
the sweet melon, (?) the outside of which having been eaten, 
the iusido seeds have no flavour or taste. So it is with old 
ago, the years of , beauty and strength being imssod, there 
is no longer any pleasurable desire ; neither a desire to 
become a discijDle, nor to read the Scriptures, nor to practise 
meditation. 

Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to the full 
moon, which at night difluses its splendour in every quarter; 
but when the day comes, it dies out and is gone. Illustrious 
disciple, such is the case of man. When young he is 
graceful and elegant— his form and his face, joyous and 
beautiful; but when old age comes on, his appearance and 
his spirit, how withered and gone ! 

'^Again, Kasyapa,, the case may be compared to that of a 
Kingdom, ruled by a Monarch according to the strictest 
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la,-ws of integrity and justice j the people under reasonable 
govornment; and tbe King given to tender and loving ways. 
All at once an liostiie kingdom invades and breaks up tlio 
peaceful government of tlio firsts scatters and destroys all 
vestiges of right rule. Then the people, seeing what has 
happened, possessed of a broken heart, exclaim, ^ Clroat 
King ! our day is gone j right rule and government are at 
an end ; there is no help for the people } what a day may 
produce ! that we should have come to this V Such, illus- 
trious disciple, is the power of old ago ! 

Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to that of a 
Lamp. So long as tlio oil lasts, there is light ; but when 
that is exhausted, there is no further power of illumination. 
Such is the case of man, whilst the vigour of beauty and 
youth last : then there is strength ; but when that is gone, 
all falls to decay. 

Again, Kasyapa, the case may bo compared to a dried- 
up River, which can be no further profit to man or boast, 
Asura or winged bird ; or to a tree on the steep side of a 
river, which the first violent wind uproots ; or to a broken 
chariot ; or to a new-born child, which disregards the con- 
cerns of men. Thus, old ago is utterly careless about tlio 
matters of men’s anxiety. By these and a thousand other 
comparisons, we may understand the great sorrow of old 
age. Thus it is the Budhisatvva Mahasatwa regards this 
sorrow ; but let me ask, Kasyapa, how docs ho regard the 
sorrow of Disease ? 

First of all, it may be compared to the hail which pours 
down and destroys the crops and the oornj so disease 
destroys all the elements of comfort and Rest. Again, 
Kasyapa, it may be compared to tho caso of a man whose 
heart is possessed with a constant dread and anxiety about 
coming evilj or to a man of graceful appearance, who, 
being unfaithful to his King, in extorting for the gratifica- 
tion of the Queen the contributions of the people, is sud- 
denly discovered, and is blinded in one eye, and one car cut 
ofll^ a-nd one hand and foot ; how diflerent, then, liis appear- 
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anee and iiow despised ra tlio eyes of men 1 Or it may bo 
compared to thoso various trees whicli^ liaviug produced 
tlieir seedj pcrisli and die 1 Or it may be compared to tbe 
Cliabravarttiu, wlio is ever attended by bis great military 
adviser ; or like the fish king, or tbe ant king, or the snail (?) 
king; or tlio ox king; or to the merchfuit maai; Vvho arc per- 
petually surrounded by their followers. So it is the mighty 
monarch Death is always accompanied by his minister Dis- 
ease; and they cannot be parted TImS; and in. a thousand 

other wayS; may we illustrate the subject of disease; as it is 
regarded by the Bddhisatwa Mah6/Satwa ! 

“But noW; Kasyapa; with respect to Death. How is this 
regarded by the B&dhisatwa; and to what may it be likened? 
It is regarded as something which is able to burn up and 
destroy all else. It is like the Fire at the end of the world; 
which consumes the universe; leaving only two Dhy^na 
Heavens undestroyed. Such; illustrious disciple; is the 
power of Death, able to destroy all things, save the Bodhi- 
satwa, firmly established in the principles of the Great Pari 
Hirvana of the Great Vehicle (Maha yana Mahfipariuir- 
vtina) . 

“Again, Kasyapa, it is like the flood calamity that drowns 
the universe, save only three Dhyana Heavens ; so, illustri- 
ous disciple. Death destroys all, except, etc. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, it is like the wind calamity, which is 
able to destroy and scatter all things, root and branch, save 
the four Dhyana Heavens ; so, otc. 

“Again, illustrious disciple. Death is like the golden- 
winged bird (Garuda), which is able to carry off and feed 
upon every kind of fish-dragon, and even gold and silver 
and precious stone, except the diamond, which it cannot 
digest ; such, illustrious one, is the power of Death, able to 
devour every kind of living creature, except the Bodliisatwa, 
firmly fixed in the principles of the Mahuyana mahaparinir- 
vana. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the . case may bo compared to a river’s 
bank, along which different trees and shrubs are growing ; 
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SEclfloiilyj tlie river rises^ and by its rapid flow carries every- 
tliing before it into tlie great Ocean — all except the supple 
willowj wliicbj by its yielding cbaracter, is saved. Illustri- 
ons disciple^ so all things are carried away into tlio great 
sea of I)eatlx_, except the Bodliisatwa, etc. 

Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to the 
power of Nirayana, able completely to sxibdue and destroy 
the' entire body of champions (Baladevas?), except the groat 
wind (Rama ?), because there is no possibility of crushing 
that. So, illustrious disciple. Death, the great MrAyana, 
is able to destroy and take captive every form of living 
creature, except the Bddhisatwa, etc. 

Again, Kasyapa, the case is like that of a man who, 
being in a deadly feud with another, assumes the guise of 
friendship, yet ever follows and tracks the other, desiring to 
kill him; he, however, by care and watchfulness, takes every 
precaution against his foe, and so the wiles of his adversary 
do not succeed. Illustrious disciple, the great enemy Death 
thus plots against the life of men and all that breathes, but 
he cannot effect his object against the Bbdhisatwa, etc. 

Again, Kasyapa, the case may bo compared to the 
sudden fall of a tempestuous rain, which in a niomont 
destroys trees, shrubs, flowers, yea, even gold, silver, and 
every precious substance, except the true Diamond, etc. 

‘■‘'Again, it may be compared to the (laruda, 'which can 
devour all the Kagas, except those who have taken their 
refuge in Buddha, the Law, .and the Church ; so, ecc. 

“ Again, it may be compared to the poisonous serpent xjf 
Mara (or, that poisonous serpent the Devil), against which 
there is only one charm, viz., the charm of the star A-kie~ 
to; so the poison of Death, which is like that of tho scorpion, 
can only be escaped by the Bodhisatwa, etc. 

Again, Kasyapa, the case is' like that of a man who, 
liaving enraged his prince, tries to assuage his auger by 
smooth words and large presents, and thus escape the con- 
scquences of the Princess wrath. But it is not so with 
King Death: no words or gifts can conciliate him; no place 
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is secure from his approaclij lie walks about niglit aud day; 
lus territory has no bounds ; there is no need of light or 
sun where he reigns ; he enters the house without passing 
tlnxnigh the door ; and where he comes there is no escape. 

Illustrious, by these, and a thousand other comparisons, 
we may exhibit the sorrow called Death, as it is understood 
by the Bddhisatwa Mahasatwa.^^ 

[And in a similar way the subject of the other sorrows is 
exemplified.] 


THE CHARACTER OE NIEyInA. 

S.^The question relating to the meaning of the Buddhist 
Nirvana, has always been a vexed one. The learned Cole- 
brooke explains it as indicating a profound calm {Essc6ys, 
258). This may be either the calm of unmixed happiness 
or the calm of perfect apathy. The latter idea, as Cole- 
brooke remarks, can hardly differ from eternal sleep. The 
former, as including the idea of happiness, cannot be a state 
of apathy. Burnouf, on the other hand, defines Nirvana, as 
complete extinction, and illustrates the force of the word by 
its ideal meaning, ^^of a fire or lamp gone out'’ (Introd., 
589). This figure of a lamp gone out seems, however, to 
point moro to the extinction of personal or individual 
Being, than to the extinction of all Being. Professor Max 
Muller, in his various writings, until recently, has insisted 
on the correctness of BurnouPs definition; and the opinion 
of Wassdief IS to the same effect.i Chinese works generally 
define Nirvana as the condition in which there is neitlior 
birth nor death" (won sang sse). There is another 
definition frequently met with, vi/.., silent-extinction (tsih 
mioh) . But as I have stated already, these definitions (which 
belong to the earliest schools) are neither exact nor compro- 
hcnsive. It would be considered little to the purpose if we 
argued from the ideal meaning of the word ^'Heaven," viz., 

vnlv armihiktion (voltendi J 

This definition, however, ho conflnoB m the earlC 
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something lifted or heaved up, to its generally accepted moan- 
i ng; and yet, perhaps, wo should, find it difiicult to define what 
we really understand by the word. Its force must he gatli crod 
from the general consent. Andso we find that there is a genoml 
agreement respecting the Nirvana of the Buddhists, in their 
own works, viz., that it signifies a condition of Best and of 
Peace. Professor M. Miillor has lately expressed a similar opi- 
nion . The popular view of Nirvima — as representing the en- 
trance of the soul into Best j a subduing of all wishes and de- 
sires; indifference to joy and pain, to good and evil, etc. — ^\vas, 
in my opinion, the conception of Buddha and his disciplc.s” 
{Dlimnma'im.da^ p. xlv). With reference to this subject, I 
proceed to quote from the work already named, and which 
represents the question in its full bearing.^ 

Again, there was a Bralimatchari called Basita, who 
resumed the conversation thus: ^Gotamal Is that which you 
call NirvS,na a permanent state of Being or not? Yes, 
Brahmatcliari. Basita replied, G otama, then we may not say 
that Nirvtlna consists in the absence of sorrow ? Tos, Bralima- 
tchari, it may be so defined. Basita said, Gotama, there 
are four kinds of condition in the world which are spoken of as 
uon-existeiit ; the first, that which is not as yet in being, 
like the pitcher to be made out of the clay ; secondly, that 
which, having existed, has been destroyed, as a broken 
pitcher ; third, that wdiich consists in tho absence of some- 
thing different .from itself, as we say the ox is not a horso ; 
and, lastly, that which is purely imaginary as the hair of 
the tortoise, or the horn of the hare. If, then, by having 
got rid of sorrow we have arrived at NirvAna, Nirvana is 
the same as " notliingnoss,-’^ and may be considered as non- 
existent ; but, if so, how can- you define it as permanence, 
joy, personality, and purity. 

'^‘Buddha said. Illustrious disciple, Nirvana is of this 
sort, it is not like the pitcher not yet made out of the clay, 
nor is it like the nothingness of the pitcher which has been 
broken ; nor is it like the horn of. the hare, nor the hair of 
? Extract froia the Parmirv&na- Sutra. Kiouen xxxix, p. 1. 
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tlie tortoise^ sometliiug purely 
cojupared to the nothingness 
something different from itself, 
say, although the os has no 
cannot say that tho os does 
horse has no quality of the ox in it, 
horse does not exist. Nirvdna is 
sorrow there is no Nirvdna, 
sorrow. So we may justly define JSli 
non-existenoe which consists i 
essentially dilferent from itself. 

^ "^Basita replied : Gotama, if this is the 
Viz., that it consists in the absence ol 
from itself, then (I will assume that 
absence of permanence, joy, personah 
then, G-otama, can you say that it cons 
ot these very qualities ? 

Buddha said. Illustrious disciple, w! 
absence of something different from ii 
non-esistence, must be limited 


m.agiuary. But it may be 
lefined as the absence of 
Iliustrioiis disciple, as you 
quality of tho horse in it, you 
3 not exist; and though the 
you cannot say that the 
just so. In the midst of 
and in^ .Nirvana there is no 
'irvana as that sort of 
in the absence of something 
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by expelling aversion^, tliere is produced a placable disposi- 
tion ; and by expelling delusion, tliere is prodiicod an intel- 
ligent state ofuiiinl Yet the tlireo diseases do not co-oxist 
in tlie tliroo medicines, nor viee versa, lllustnous youtli, 
because of this non-existence of the one in the otlier, we 
come to speak of permanence, joy, personalit3'-, and purity, 
as the result of the eradication c>f the disease. Basita said, 
Tathagat'a speaks of pernianenco and nou-pcrnianencc ; but 
what are these? Buddha replied. Illustrious disciple, matter 
(Rupa)is impermanent ; getting free from this there is perma- 
nence I and so, with respect to all tlie skandhus down to 
'^raanas,^ getting rid of those there is pormaueiice; Illustrious 
disciple, whatever male or female follower of mine is able to 
realise the impermanence of the five skandkas, he or slie has 
arrived at the condition of permanence. [On which Basita 
is convinced.] 

'‘Again, there was a Brahmatchari called Sena, who said: 
Gotaina, is there snch a thing as ' I ’ ? Tathagata remained 
silent. Again he said : Gotama, is there no such thing as ' I ^ ? 
Tathagata remained silent. And so a second and a third 
time. Sena then said : Gotama, If there is such a thing as 
‘I,’ it is universally difiusod, and is a definite nnity.^ Gotama, 
why are you silent and answer me not ? Buddha said : 
Sena, do you say that this is universally difiusod? Sena, 
in reply, said : not only I say so, but all wise men are of 
the same opinion, Buddha said ; Illustrious youth, if this 
be the case, then surely the whole body of sentient creatures 
existing in the live conditions of life should at one and the 
same time be rocoiviug a common recompense ; and there- 
fore you, a Brahmatchari, should at ono time bo suffering in 
Hell and enjoying the delight of Heaven. Sena replied : 
Gotama, according to our Law, there are two kinrls of ' T — 
one a corporal, the other an unchangeable personality j it is 
with reference only to the first that we say by doing right; 

1 Or, it may be translated tlms, “ if all living creatures have a per- 
sonal existence, every where cliifused, then this is what we may call a 
deiiirite unity.” 
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it goes to Heaven, and by doing wrong it goes to Hell. 
Bnddba replied : Illustrious youth, with respect to this uni- 
versally diffused — what is it? if it is the corporal per- 
sonality of which you speak, then it is changeable and imjicr- 
inancnt? if it is a bodily nonentity, how can it be universally 
diffused ? Sena replied : Gotaina, suppose a house were set on 
fire, and the master escaped, you couldn't say that when the 
house was burnt the master was burnt; so we say that 
although this bodily is not permanent, at the time of its 
dissolution the true ^ I' goes out, and so our conception of 
personality is both an universally diffused substance and 
also a permanent one. Buddha said : According to your 
explanation, this is not possible, for there would be two 
sorts of universal existence: first, that which never changes; 
and secondly, that which is subject to change ; and again, a 
material and an immaterial substance. But, in fact, in your 
figure of the house and the master, there is no connection 
between the two ideas; the house and master are quite 
separate and distinct entities, and cannot possibly represent 
two conditions of the same thing. In point of fact, if your 
definition is a true one, and the ‘ I' be a universally diffused 
existence, then the distinction of father and son, mother and 
daughter, enemy and friend, etc., all disappear ; every sen- 
tient existence is one and the same. Sena replied ; I do 
not say that all sentient creatures are the same as the ‘ I,"* 
but what I say is all men have one individuality. Buddha re- 
plied: If this bo so, then there must be many individualities 
(as there ai’e manj’^ men), which is impossible, for, as you said 
before, the ^I' is universally diffused; and, if so, then all crea- 
tures must have one common basis of life ; and so, whatever 
experience one class of being has, the same another must 
have; for, if not, I insist the individuality of which you 
speak cannot be universal. Sena replied : Gotama, the two 
things are unlike:, you compare ail creatures with the ‘V of 
which I predicated my thesis, but you cannot do so ; and I 
deny that all sentient creatures are thus universally diffused. 
Buddha replied ; But are not all things in common subject 
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to Karma ? Sena replied, Yes. Then in this rospeet ihej 
are all one. What then ! the Karma which inilmmcc.'s my 
condition must, on your hypothesis, influence the condition 
of all creatures, and all must obtain tho same reward and 
return of their actions. Sena replied : There may be a 
thousand lamps in a house, the wiclcs all diflorent, but the 
light they give one; so tho *1' of which we speak is one, 
but tho individuals different. Buddha replied ; fl'his will 
not bear examination, for il' those diflerent lamps be plueeil 
in diflerent houses, then the illumination is conflned to their 
se-veral limits ; but you say tho ^ I is a universally diflVisod 
existence. And again, when tho wick of the lamp has 
burnt out, the light disappears ; but tins will not hold good 
with your comparison, for the ^ F which you compare to the 
light is permanent. Sena replied ; Gotavna, you arc twist- 
ing my comparison unfairly, for I did not say there would 
be any light if the wick were used out, I only spoke of the 
light given by the lamp -while the wick lasted, and during 
this time I said the light was like the I ^ of which we are 
speaking ; so that, whether you limit the light to one place 
or not, I repeat my argument is a just one. — Illustrious 
yo’ th, your position is altogether false ; the comparison is 
an inadequate one. You say I deal with it unfairly, but in 
fact it is the result of your own ill-chosen figure, which will 
not bear examination ; you have brought the ruiu of your 
argument on yourself. [And much more to the same effect, 
after which fhe argument is resumed.] Hhm rejoined : 
Gotama, if, as you say, there is no such entity as ‘ J,* who is 
it remembers and thinks ? Buddha answered Sona : If 
there is such an entity as ''1/ who is it that forgets? Illus- 
trious youth, if it is the that remembers, in what way do 
unwelcome recollections and wicked ones occur to tho mind, 
and how is it tho cannot remember -what it wants. Sena 
again said: Gotama, if there is no who is it sees and 
hears? Buddha said; Illustrious youth, there are six organs 
of sense (i-ndriyas) and six, objects of sense (ayatanas) ; by 
the harmonious union of each sense’ with its object is pro- 
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duced tlie six species of knowledge. Tliese various kinds 
of knowledge owe tlieir several names to a causal concatena- 
tion ; just aSj illustrious youth, we speak of Fire as a unity, 
hut in distinction we speak of a wood-fire, or a grass-fire, or 
a dung-fire : so, also, are the various sorts of knowledge in 
the case of different creatures. For instance, because of tho 
eye, and external form (rupa), and light, and desire, we 
have what we call eye-knowledge. Illustrious youth, this 
cye-knowledgo neither resides as an entity in the eye, nor 
tho form, nor the light, nor the desire, but in the harmoni- 
ous union of the whole ; and so throughout the different 
categories of ear-knowledge, taste-knowledge, down to mind- 
knowledge, the case is just the same ; every species of 
knowledge results from the harmonious blending of the 
different elements from which it results. If this is the case, 
surely it is wrong to say that *■ sight’ is the same as ‘ 1 / or 
that ^toueh’ is the same as ^I.’ Therefore, illustrious youth, 
my doctrine is this, that these various kinds of knowledge, 
and all things that exist in the phEenomenal world (ye 
damma) are as unreal as a phantom. And what do I mean 
by a phantom? Simply that which in itself has no substan- 
tial being, but only a present and momentary existence, 
which, in its turn, will vanish and cease to be. Illustrious 
youth, %ve may compare the case to that mixture of milk, 
wdieat, honey, ginger, pepper, legume, peach juice, etc., 
which, when thoroughly amalgamated, results in the com- 
pound known as the agreeable or delightful food-pellet. 
But remove the intimate union, and where is the agreeable 
taste ? So, remove the external and internal union, in the 
formation of our several species of knowledge, and there 
will no longer remain any such entities as ‘ 1 / or ‘’men,’ or 
'teachers,’ or ‘‘doctors.’ Sena rejoined: Gotama, if there is 
no such thing as ' I,’ why do we use such expressions as ' I 
SCO,’ ' I hear,’ ' I am sorry,* ^ I am dad,’ etc. Buddha • re- 
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Wo may compare the case, illustrious youth, to the four 
R])ocies of troops which compose what is callotl an army 
(elephants^ horses, chariots, infantry). These four species 
of troops cannot he called ^ono/’ and yet they say ^onr army 
is sti'ong/ ^ our army is victorious’; so it is the uiiiou of tlio 
external, and internal produces that which is called the 1 
and so we say ‘'I love,’ ‘'1 hate,’ ‘'I see,’ ‘1 hear/ etc. Sena 
rejoined : According to your assertion, Gotama, that know- 
ledge results from the harmonious union of the external and 
intemal, how do you account for the expression, ' I produce! 
a sound by speaking,’ and apprehend tho sound uttered’; 
for here there is a separate predication of the ‘ I.’ Buddlia 
said: Sena, from attachment (trishna) and ignorance (avidya), 
and from the several causes and effects (nidanas) is produced 
Karma. From Karma results Bhava or separate existence, 
.and from this is produced every kind of mind (or dispo- 
sition) ; the mind or disposition produces intellectual per- 
ception ; this excites the wind (spirit ?) ; the wind, accord- 
ing to the direction of the mind, moves the lips and teeth, 
etc., and a sound is produced ; which all creatures thinking 
on and misunderstanding, speak of as words, w'hich one 
says ^ I produce,’ and another ^ I hear.’ Illustrious youth, 
like the hells on tho top of a flag send forth a sound as tho 
wind moves them, and this sound is loud or otherwise 
according as the wind is strong or gontlc ; or as the water 
in a pot, when heated hy the fire, produces various .sounds, 
so is the utterance of words; but, because tho various 
teachers are not ablo to discriminate thus, they say there is 
an I ’ that speaks and an ^ I ’ that hears. Sena rejoined : 
According to Gotama’s opinion, then, that there is no I,’ 
let me ask what can be the meaning of that description he 
gives of Nirvana, that it is permanent, full of joy, personal, 
and pure. Buddha said: Illustrious youth, I do not say 
tha,t the six oxtornal and internal organs, or the various 
species of knowledge, aro permanent, etc. ; hut what I say 
is that that is permanent, full of Joy,, personal, and pure, 
which is left after the six organs and the six objects of 

■ ' ‘ '# ' ’ ; ’■ ' • 
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sense, and the various kinds of knowledge are all destroyed. 
Illustrious youth, when the world, weary of sorrow, turns 
away and separates itself Iroin the cause of all this sorro^7, 
then, by this voluntary rejection of it, there remains that 
which I call ‘’the true selF; and it is of this I plainly 
declare the furmnla, that it is permanent, full of joy, personal, 
and pure. S6na replied; World-honour’d ! would that, of 
your infinite love, you would declare to me how I may 
arrive at this condition of permanence, etc. Tlien Buddha 
I’eplied : Illustrious youth, because from the beginning men 
have indulged in proud and supercilious thoughts, this evil 
root has grown and produced every kind of evil fruit j so 
that men cannot put away from them the succession of 
sorrows, nor obtain the condition of permanence, etc. Let 
thorn first, then, overcome and destroy this root of pride. 
Sena replied; True! true! world-honourid one! your teach- 
ing is holy ; I have, up to this time, been proud and super- 
cilious, and therefore have contemptuously called Tathfi- 
gata by his familiar name of Gotama ; but now I have re- 
moved this pride, and desire earnestly to learn the way to 
the condition of which you speak. Buddha said; Illustrious 
youth, examine and listen ! examine and listen ! I will tell 
you the way, illustrious youth, if you ai-e able to remove the 
ideas of .self and not-self, and the idea of all sentient creatures, 
by removing all ideas of this kind. — Sena (interrupting) ox- 
claimed: Already I have found deliverance and received 
sight fthe eyes of the True Law). Buddha said: Illustrious 
youth, what is this you say, that you have already obtained 
knowledge and delivei*ance, and received sight? World- 
honoured one, tliat which is called rupa (form) is neither 
self, or not-self, nor all things j that which we call sanjnya, 
and vedana, and sanscara, and vijnyana — all these are neither 
self or not self, or all things. So, I perceive that 1 have 
received sight, world-honourid one. Ilow, with the great- 
est joy I leave my house and family, and apply myself to 
wisdom, . Would that yoU' would receive me as a disciple ! 
Buddha replied : Well come 1 0 Bikshu ! And so ho ob- 
tained .the fruiife (ocaditionl of m Arhat. ' , 
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Agfiin^ ai)Tong tlio lierotics, tliero was a Bralimateliafi. 
whose iamily name was Kc^syapi. (belonging to Kfisyapfi), 
Avlio once more addressed Buddha thus : Gotamn^ is tho 
body the same as the Life, or different? Tailulgtita re- 
mained silent. And so a second and third time. Thu 
Brahmatchari then continued : Gotania, if, in tho interval 
after giving up the body, and not assuming another, tho 
life be not extinct, then I contend the body and the life are 
dilferoiit things. Gotama, why are you silent ? why do you 
not answer me ? Illustrious youth, lyliat I say i.s this : that 
both body and life are the result of causal concatenation, 
and I deny that any phasnoinenal existence is independent 
of the same connection. The Brahmatchari rejoined : Gotama, 
I see in the world phasnomena (laws) not resulting from 
cause. Buddha said : Brahmatchari, what are the phanio- 
mena you refer to ? The Brahmatchari replied : I see a 
great fire, consisting of burning brushwood and logs ; the 
wind blows the flame and extinguishes it, where the flame 
Avas before there is now nothing — why may not this be 
spoken of as ‘'without cause^? Buddha said: Illustrious 
youth, I declare that this fire is produced by cause, I deny 
that it is uncaused. The Brahmatchari replied: Gotama, 
Avhen the bright sliining light goes out and is extinguished, 
it produces no effect, the Avood is left uncharrod; what, 
then, moan you by saying that there was any cause hero, 
operating in the way of tho concatenation you name? 
Buddha said : Illustrious youth, although there may bo no 
charcoal produced, because tho wood extinguished the fire, 
this docs not destroy my argument that there is a connec- 
tion of cause and result. Gotama, suppose a man cast off 
his body, and has not yet resumed another, in the iutervo}i- 
ing years of existence where is the connexion of cause and 
cttect ? Brahmatchari, said Buddha, the cause and effect is 
found in ignorance (avidya) and desire (trishna?). Because 
of those two, life remains fixed j illustrious youth, because 
of this connexion of cause and effect,, the body and tho Hfo 
are one j and because of this same connexion, tho body jukI 
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the life are different. The wise man ought not to confine 
himself to one view of a case^ and to say that the body and 
the life are always different. The Brahmatchari said : W orld- 
honour’d one ! Would that you would distinguish and ex- 
plain this paradox, and cause me thoroughly to understand 
the character of this cause and effect. Buddha said : Brah- 
matchari, the cause (of phenomenal existence) is to be 
found in the five constituents of the body (pauchaskandhas), 
and the effect or result (fruit) is to be sought in the same 
constituents. Illustrious youth ! If, in the case of sentient 
creatures, there were no kindling of the fire, then, I say, 
there would be no smoke. The Brahmatchari said : World- 
honour’d one ! I have acquired knowledge ! I have gained 
light ! Buddha said : Illustrious youth ! Say ! what is it 
you know? what is it you see ? World-honour’d one! the 
fii'e is the same as the existence of sorrow, which leads to 
birth in the five ways : the smoke, also, is the consequence 
of this sorrow — impermanence and impurity (anatman) — 
offensive to the sight and smell, mischievous and hurtful, 
and therefore called ^ smoke.-* But cutting away the root 
of sorrow, then all sentient creatures -will escape the results 
of which I speak } and this is just what Tath^gata says : 
' Kindle not the fire, and there will be no offensive smoke.-* 
Woi’ld-honour*d one ! as I have thus obtained true sight, 
would that your love would receive me as a disciple, etc. 

Again, among the heretics was a Brahmatchari called 
Puma, who spoke thus : Grotama ! according to your view, 
is the world itself permanent, so that it can ho spoken of 
as such : is it true or empty ,* constant or mutable, or both, 
or neither; boundless or terminable; or not terminable and 
yet not boundless; body and life; the same or different. 
Tathagata, after his Kirv^na, is he completely gone or not ? 
or both? or neither? Buddha replied : Pourna, I do not say 
the world is constant, or empty, or true, or in any other 
way you have indicated. Pourna replied; But on what 
account do you refuse to adopt these expressions? Buddha 
said : Pourna, if there is a man who says the world is con- 
stant, -who considers this to be the truth, and rejects the 
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assertions of' others as false — all this is mere specahiti<,)Uj 
wliioli leads from ouo step to another, till the man uttei-ly 
forgets the one great task of getting rid of old ago, and birth, 
and disease, and death; he remains involved in the six con- 
ditions of transmigration, participating in every kind of 
sorrow ; and just so with regard to the other tpiestions you 
have proposed, they are all speculative, and therefore mi- 
profitahle. , This is the fouit. Puma, I seo in these queries, 
and so I will have nothing to do with them. Gotama, if 
you thus regard these questions, and refuse to consider 
them, may I ask what it is that you declare to bo worth 
consideration ? Pouima, what I consider worth considering 
is the question of Life and Death. And it is because 
Tath^ata has put away and freed himself from Life and 
Death, therefore ho entangles himself with no such {questions 
as those you have proposed ; but such things as Tathagata 
deals with are not these mere entanglements, Gotama, 
what then do you deal with and speak upon ? Illustrious 
youth 1 what I deal with are the questions of sorrow, accu- 
mulation, extinctibn, the way (or the accumulation of sorrow 
aiid the plan of extinction). I explain and analyse these 
truths : here is my field of speculation ; therefore I exclude 
and ignore all other questions, all preferences, or questions 
about transmigration, or idle and vain questions. I devote 
myself wholly to moral culture, so as to arrive at the highe.st 
condition of Moral Rest (tho highest Kirvana), aiming 
solely to obtain the unchangeablo body, which has no 
bounds or limits (neither East, West, South, or Eorth). 
Pounia said : Gotama, by what series of cau.se and eflect is 
this constant and unchangeable body thus without limits 
and bounds produced ? Buddha said ; Illustrious youth ! 
i will ask you, and do you reply honestly, What is your 
opinion, illustrious youth, when a great fire is kindled in 
your sight, at the time of its being thus kindled, do you 
know of its being so or not ? Certainly, Gotama, I do. 
And at the time of the fire going' out, are you aware of if or 
not? Certainly, Gotama, I am. . Pourna, if a man were to 
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ask you Avliere the fire was brought from that burns before 
yoUj and where it goes to when it is put out^ what would 
you answer? Gotama^ in reply to such a questioiij, 1 should 
sayj at the time when the fire was first produced, that it 
depended on various concurrent circumstauccs, and that 
when those circumstances wore in abeyance and the fuel ex- 
pended, that then the fire went out. But if any ono asked 
you whore the fire went to when it died out, what would 
you say ? Gotama, I should reply, that the circumstances 
which led to its origin operating no longer, the fire had 
gone out, and had really gone nowhere. 

^‘'Illustrious youth ! Tathagata speaks exactly so as to the 
impermanence of the various constituents of body (viz., the 
skandhas) : he says, the cause of all is attachment, this is 
the occasion of the fire ; but when once the fire has been 
kindled, and the sensible world (the twenty-live blnivanas) 
originated, it cannot be said that the origin is from the 
North or South, or 'Bast or "West; and just so with the 
destruction and extinction of the fire. Illustrious youth ! 
because Tathfigata has entirely got rid of tlie subjects of 
impermanence composing the body, therefore his body is 
permanent, and therefore boundless. Pourna said : I have 
a comparison to propose : may I state it ? Buddha said : 
Good ! good ! speak as you please. VYorld-honour’d one ! 
as if outside a village there was a grove of Sala trees, in the 
midst of which is one tree, older by a hundred years than 
any in the grove, about which the owner of the property is 
peculiarly anxious } he waters it and uses evm*y timely pre- 
caution to preserve it; so that, although the tree is out- 
wardly rotten, its bark and branches and leaves all gone, 
there is a strong principle of vitality in it yet. Thus, also, 
I regard Tathagata; all outward appearances gone, there is 
left only that one true principle of life, wliich exists inde- 
pendently of all external phenomena. World-honourkl ono 1 
I now rejoice to become thy disciple, etc. 

Again, there was Brahmatchari called Tsing-tsing,^ 
^ Yxmala (?) 
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wlio said: Gotaina, in ignoraince of what Tijxw is it that 
speculate concerning permanence and non-permanence, etc.? 
Euddha replied : Illustrious youth ! because men ih.) net 
understand tlio character of the five shandhas, they nsc 
such speculations. The Erahinatehari replied : And the 
knowledge of what Law ia it that puis an end to such cpies- 
tions? Euddha replied: The knowledge of the five skandhas. 
d^he Brahniatchari replied : Would that the world-honourkl 
one would explain and discriminate on my account this 
question of permanence and non-pormanence. E uddha said : 
Illustrious youth I if a man lot go his hold on the world, so 
as to store up no further works (karma), this man will 
understand the character of permanence and non-porma- 
nence. The Brahniatchari replied: World-lionourM one! I 
have gained knowledge ! I have received sight ! Euddha 
replied : What is it you know and see ? He rejoined ; I see 
that from what is called ignorance (avidya) and attachment 
(trishna) are produced the rosult.s of effort (upadana) and 
condition (bhava). If men would but reject and put away 
the attachment and the ignorance, then there would bo 
neither effort nor condition of merit nor demerit, and then 
men would know tlie true meaning of permanence and non- 
permanence. Thus have I gained true knowledge and 
light, and adore the three precious gems, etc, 

“ Again, there was a Brahmatchaiu called Vatsa putra 
(tuh tse), who spoke thus : Gotarna, I desire to ask you 
some questions : will you hear me ? Tiithagata remained 
silent; and so a second and third time. Then Vatsa pntra 
continued : Gotarna, I have for a long time had a close 
friendship with you,^ and our opinions are in gonoral alike. 
Why, then, do yon refuse to answer me, desiring to iutei- 
rogate yon? Then the world-honourkl one reflected, and 
at last replied : Vatsa putra, it ia well ! it is well ! ask me 
what yon please respecting your doubts, and I will freely 

» if this Yatsa ho the same as the one allutled to by 'Wassilii'f, it would 
appear that he had been a disciple, but was eoiideumed for holdiuj; here- 
tical views (^IJondilism, § 57.) 
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answer you. Then Vatsa putra said : Grotaiaaj is tlicro a 
good rnan (or virtue) in the world? Yes, Brahmatcliai-i. 
And is there that which is not good? Yes, Bralmnitcliari. 
Gotama, I ask you to give me some rule to know tlic law of 
virtue and the law of evil. Buddha said: Illustrious youth! 
there is much to be said on this subject, but for your 
sake I will briefly expound it. Illustrious youth I desire 
is the source of evil. Those who cast off desire, these 
are called good. And so with reference to anger and 
delusion. So, again, ^ murder^ is evil ; and he who kills not 
is good. And so through all the list of sinful actions, down 
to ‘'heresy,'’ all, these are evil. Thus, illustrious youth, 1 
have declared for your sake the threefold character of virtue 
and vice {i. e., rejecting desire, anger, aversion), and the 
tenfold character {%, e., avoiding the ten crimes forbidden by 
the commandments) ; and I repeat, whoever is able to cast 
away covetous desire, anger, delusion, and all other sources 
of moral defect (leaks), and to separate himself from all 
mundane influences — this man is virtuous. The Brahma- 
tchari rejoined: And, Gotama, is there one Bikshu in all the 
company of your followers who has arrived at this condition 
of virtue? Buddha replied: Illustrious youth I not one only, 
nor two nor three, but countless numbers of such proficients. 
[And so ho asks if thci'e is a Bikshuni, a Upiisaka, or Upa- 
.silca who has arrived at this perfection, and receives similar 
answers.] Vatsa then replied : World-honourkl one I may 
I use a comparison ? Certainly, illustrious youth, as your 
heart prompts you. World-honour’d one! just as the Naga 
Bajali Nandaupananda sheds down the rain equally, so 
Tathagata sheds down the rain of the Law, on all alike, 
justly and without preference. ’World-hoiiourYI one ! sup- 
pose the class of heretics 'desire to become converts, what 
directions does Tath%ata give as to the proper time for 
such profession. Buddha said : Illustrious youth I either of 
the four mouths (of the Varsha or 'Wass season), without 
any preference, is -fit for such profession. World-honoiirM 
one 1 if so, oh 1 would that I might now become a disciple 
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etc. At this time the world-honour’d one spoke; thus tf> 
Kaimdinya : Receive tins Vatsa putra as a disciple, uud 
deliver to him the 'five Rules of the lay-disciple. Then 
Ivaundiiiya, accordiug' to Buddha’s directions, gave divec*” 
tionsj in the midst of the congregation, that there .should 
he a public assembly (sangha-kanima, vide Loins ^ 4J37;, 
\Yhilst Vatsa, fifteen days after his profession of faith, 
arrived at the condition of a Srotaphnna. After thi.s, Vatsa 
thought thus with himself : If I have indeed attained Su- 
premo Wisdom, I have attained it from the instruction of 
Buddha; it behoves me, therefore, to see him at once. Im- 
mediately going into his presence, he worshipped him pros- 
trate on the gi'ound, and having completed his act of rever- 
ence, he remained fixed with unmoved countenanced Then 
he asked Buddha, saying, World-honour’d one ! having 
attained to my present condition of enlightenment, I further 
pray that Buddha would instruct me how to rc?ach the 
supreme condition of unsurpassed wisdom. Buddha said ; 
Illustrious youth! diligently and earnestly striving after the 
condition of Samata (Repose) and that of Vipasina (clear 
sight), then you may advance through every stage of mental 
advancement, until you arrive at the condition of Buddha 
himself. Vatsa having heard this, worshipped and de- 
parted, and taking up his residence in the Sala grove, 
practised these two rules of Samata and Vipasina, and thirs 
in a short time arrived at the condition of a Rahat. At 
this time there were countless Bikshus devsirous to go to.tho 
place where Buddha was. Vatsa then asked thorn f- Virtu- 
ous ones, whore go ye? To the place where Buddha is, 
they replied. Vatsa continued: If, virtuous ones, yo arrive 
there, let it be known that Vatsa, having perfected hiin- 

Tbis a very cAxrious, tliougli a very common phrase; the original is 
“chn yili min.” It is translated from the, Sanscrit by Burnouf. “ho re- 
mained in a place apart by himself.” (Lotns^ p. 272, line 11.) This rexi- 
dering is confirmed by Spiegel in the Kammavalya (p. 1, Lafc. vom., 
line 8), ■ ' . ■ 

* Pali, Bhanto. 
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self in the two rnles^ has obtained supreme wisdom^ and 
now, thanks to Buddha, is about to enter Pari-bTirvaua.. 
Then all those Bikshus, coming' into the-prcsence of Buddha, 
spoke thus: World-honour’d one ! Vatsa putra, the Brah- 
matehari, by practising the two Laws, has obtained Supreme 
’Wisdom, desires to return his grateful thanks to Buddha, 
ore he enters the final Nirvana. Buddha replied; Illustrious 
youths ! "Vatsa putra having obtained the condition of a 
Rabat, ye ought all to go and pay worship to his body. 
I’ hen the Bikshus, thus commissioned, returned to the 
place of his decease, and paid his body every reverence.” 

THE SUTEA OP POETY-TWO SECTIONS. 

4. The numerous works which are pi’eserved in the Bud- 
dhist Canon are classed under three divisions or collections, 
viz.: Works on discipline (Vinaya); Dogmatic Avorks {Shtras); 
liiturgical and philosophical Avorks (abhidarma). Of these, 
the first alone can have any claim to authenticity, as em- 
bodying the teaching of Buddha. M. Wassilief has stated 
broadly that Buddha himself left behind him no written 
document, nor did he preach any other doctrine but the one 
we have already named, i. e., the A^anity of all that belongs 
to the AAmrld.^ But, doubtless, he established certain rules 
for the conduct of his followers, and enunciated certain 
broad piinciples for tlieir instruction and guidance. Some 
of these are embodied in the Giathas already quoted, others 
are found scattered throughout tho immense literature Avhich, 
having been written at a date long posterior to the deatli cf 
the founder of the Religion, has been attiibnted to him, as 
representing the principles and tho discipline ho recom- 
mended in his lifetime. There is the Dhammapada, for 
example, a work found in the Southern Canon, and belong- 
ing to the Sfitra-pitaka, or collection of works on dogma, 
Avhich, without having any claim to a remote antiquity in 

^ JB'UiWmnie., p. 90. 
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its pi’esont yet doubtless embodies tbo csscikjc of’ 

Oiuldiia’s teaoliing. Its veiy title, FooMcjis of the iMtv, or, 
as \vc miglit say, Yesthjns of Beliriious Doeirino, Hccms to 
imply tliat its autliority is merely that of a late compilatiou ; 
and yet it is classed among the Sutras, wluch, theoretically 
at least, were delivered by Aiianda immediately after Ihul- 
dlia’s death. With respect to the ag’O when this and similar 
compilations were reduced to a written form, there is evi- 
donce to bo found in various quarters. With respect to the 
.Dhammapada, the question of age has been considered in an 
exhaustive manner in the English edition of that work by 
Prof. Max Miiller (pp. xvi-xvii). But we have positive 
proof in China that works of this character were found in a 
written form as early, at least, as the beginning* of onr o-wn 
aira. The Sutra named the Porty-tw'o Sections,-*^ which is 
of a purely ethical character, was brought to China in its 
present form about a.d, 70. This fact can admit of no dis- 
pute, for it is recorded in the annals of the country, and a 
temple was built in memory of it, an account of which is 
given at large in a well known and authentic work, called 
tho History of the Lo Ywtuj Temfles, It is only roasonahle, 
then, to suppose, if this work wore so well known in India 
at the time of the first Chinese omba.ssy, vik., 01 a.b., us to 
bo thought the most proper for translation, in order to 
exhibit the doctrines of tho religion about to bo introduced 
into the country, that it was reduced to the written form in 
India at an earlier period j and therefore we cannot bo far 
wrong if we give it an age at least as great as the beginning 
of the Christian lera. But, in the first section of this work, 
the existence of the 250 Rules of the Pratiinuksliu,® or the 
Rules of Conventual Discipline, is plainly referred to j so 
that we must assume that these Rules were well known and 
generally accepted at the time of the composition of tho 

* Spence Hardy speaks of its recent origin. Theories and Leymds, 

p. xl. ■ 

2 Prof. Max Muller has shown also that the Hhairunnpada speaks of 
the Pratiuiulcslia as an old established code. Dhaimnapada, § LSa, n. 
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Sutra j and we aire thus carried back to a still earlier date 
for the reduction of these Rules to their present number 
and form. Withontj therefore^ having positive evidence as 
to the ago of these works^ wo are not left without some 
limits, later than which they cannot be placed. This is so 
far satisfactory, that it settles the question as to an inter- 
mixture of doctrine resulting from intercourse with Chris- 
tian people. There can be little doubt that the morality 
of Buddhism and its Monastic Rules are of independent 
origin, and therefore offer a clear field for the investigation 
of the question as to how far the Human Mind is capable of 
advancing in the search after Truth and practice of Virtue 
by its own unaided power. 

I shall proceed, in pursuance of my plan, to translate the 
two works I have named, that is to say, the Sutra of the 
Forty-two Sections^ and the Pratimdksha, as bearing on the 
question of Buddhism as a Religious Belief. 

Now it came to pass, when the worshipful Buddha had 
arrived at the condition of complete enlightenment, he 
thought thus with himself: ‘ The perfect Rest, which results 
from the extinction of Desire, this is the highest conquest 
of self. To remain fixed in Religious reverie, this is to 
conquer the Devil.^ So at once he began to preach in the 
Deer Park for the salvati(m of men (all living), and parti- 
cularly for the sake of Kaundinya and his companions, the 
five men, ho preached on the subject of the four great 
Truths, and thus brought them deliverance. At this time, 
moreover, there were certain Bikshus who conversed on 
various subjects that caused them difficulty (doubt), and 
who requested Buddha to explain them with a view to their 
being set at Rest, on which the Worshipful one began to 

» For can accoimf of the Dream of Ming-Ti, which led to the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into China, and the, translation of the wort named in 
the text, vide Journal of the R,A.8-f'sro\, xix, part 3. I may hero add 
that M. Julien has expressed an opinion as to the origin of the title of 
this Sutra {Mimoires, de BiovmrTh^ang^ in, 69, n). 
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teach thorn aiul explain their difficulties one by cuu', and lu 
open their understanding j; whilst they, with closed hunds, 
reverently replied to his questions^ ami followed i heir Mastf'vhs 
directions. At this time it was that tlio Worsliipful ihiddha 
himsedf delivered this exact Sutra of fox'ty-two divisions. 

1. Buddha said : The man who leaves his parent.s and 
quits his home for the sake of Kcligiou ; who understands 
his own hcartj and penetrates to the hidden motive of his 
life I and is able to exhibit (in himself) the J jaw that admit.s 
of no selli.sh considoratiord — this man is rightly called a 
Shaman. Such an one — continuing in the 250 IluIeSj, anti 
persevering in the four straight paths^ aspiring after a con- 
dition of mental Eesfc and Purity — he >shall attain to tlie 
state of a Eahat. 

2. Buddha said : The Eahat is able to dy through the 
air/^ change liis appearance^ fix the years of his life, shake 
lieaven and eai’th. • The successive stages towards this con- 
dition of Being are — Tlie Anagarain, who, at the expiration 
of his life (years), ascend.s in ,a spiritual form to the nineteen 
heavens, and in one of those coxnplctes his destiny, by 
becoming a Eahat. Next is the condition of a Sakraclagamin, 
in which, after one birth and death, a man becomes a Rabat. 
Next, the condition of a SrotA,pS,nna, in which, after sovon 
births and deaths, a maif'becoines a Eahat. Those are 
they who, having entirely sopax'aterl tliemselves from all 

’ The original phrase “wou wei’* is of very frcipjent occurrence in 
Chinese Buddfiist hooks; it is translated hy Mr. Kdkiits as “non-action” 
( Ph<snix, 2\o. 2, p. Ill) ; and he confirms his view hy coiiqxiriiig tlie 
expression witli the Mongol and hlanehu rendering of the pasaige ; it 
seems to me, however, that we must take “wei” as the suhstautivo veri), 
and regard it as equivalent to the Sanscrit “ xismita,” “ selfishne.ss,” os? 
“I-am-ness” (vide Yithm PuranOy i>. .‘it, n). It alsrs correspomls to 
the expression anupfidiyauo of the .Dliamnmpada, which Prof, hi ax 
hinller construes “ caring for nothing in this world.” Bhamsuapada, 
§ 20, n. 

2 Compare Cudworth’s account, of the passage in the Goinara of the 
Sanhedrim. Intellectual ii, 797 ; also F. Spiegel’s Kammmahyuy 

p. 89, line 1. 
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'.Dc'siro and Tiiist, are like branches of a tree cuf uff and 
dead. 

3. Buddha said ; The Slmtnan who has left his homo, 
banished Dcsiiv, expelled Love, fathomed the bottom of 
his own lu'ji.rt, penetrated the deoj) principle of Universal 
hlind (Buddha,), understood the principle that there is no 
subjo(‘tive ])crsonaI existenco, or objective aim in life, or 
result to be obtained, whoso heart is neither hampered by 
the practice of Eeligion or fettered by the bonds of life, 
witlu-iut anxious thought, without active endeavour, without 
caniful preparation, without successful accomplishment, at- 
tfiining the highest possible point of true Being, with- 
out passing thi-ough any successive and distinct stages of 
progress — this is, indeed, ‘^to be Keligious^^ (or to attain or 
practise Bddhi, i. c., Supi’eme Eeason). 

4. Buddha said : He who receives the Tonsure^ and be- 
comes a Bliaman (or in order to be a Shaman), and accepts 
the of Buddha, must forego all worldly wealth, must 
beg whatever he requires, take one meal in the middle of 
tins day, live under a tree, and be concerned for nothing 
■more. Lust and concnpiscouco are the sole causes of all the 
folly and confusion in the world. 

0 . Buddha said : Living creatures become good by ten 
things, and by ten things become evil. What are these 
ten tilings? Three of them belong to tlie body,- four to 
this speech j three to the .thoughts. Alurder, theft, lust, are 
the first three. Equivocation, slandoring, lying, and flattoi'y 
are the four. Bnvj'-, anger, and delusion are the three. 
Absence of belief in the three objects of worship is the 
highroad to error. The XJpasaka, practising tho five Rules,^ 
aijid not drawing back in his aim to observe the ten Rules'^ 
— this man will obtain Perfection (Bodhi) . 

^ It would seem from the Sanclii Sculptures (compare e. g. plate 
xxxl. fig. 2) that the tonsure was not a primitive institution of Buddhism. 

« Not to kill; not to steal; not to commit adultery; not to lie; not to 
use intoxicating drink. 

2 In addition to the above, not to eat after mid-day ; not to attend 
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6. Buddha said: A man gnilty of every kind of dis* 
r)hodiencej and not purging himself hy rejientanco, con- 
firms himself in his wickedness, and must certainly rf.'tnrn 
to life in a bodily shape, even as the water returns to the 
sea; but yet, by acting up to his duty, aud getting rid oi* 
Ids evil ways, understanding the character of sin, and 
avoiding disobedience, and so attaining to virtue — this man, 
wlien his day of punishment is over, may afterwards attain 
to supreme Reason (perfection). 

7. .Buddha said: a man who foolishly docs me wrong 
(or, regards me as being, or doing, wrong), 1 will retium to him 
the protection of my ungrudging love;^ the more evil comes 
from him, the more good shall go from me ; the fragrance of 
these good actions, alf ays redounding to me, the harm, of tho 
alanderer^s words returning to him. There was a foolish man 
once heard Buddha, whilst preaching-, defend this great prin- 
ciple of returning good for evil, and therefore he came and 
abused Buddha. Buddha was silent, and would not answer 
him, pitying his mad folly. Tho man having finished his 
abuse, Buddha asked him, saying : Son, when a man for- 
gets the rules of politeness in making a present to another, 
the custom is to say: Keep your present’.*^ Son ! you have 
now railed at me ! I decline to entertain your abuse ! and 
request you to keep it; a source of misery to yourself. For 
as sound belongs to the drum, and shadow to the substance, 
so in tho end misery will certainly overtake tho evil doer.” 

8. Buddha said : A wicked man who reproaches a virtuous 
one, is like one who looks up and spits at Heaven; tho 
spittle soils not tho Heaven, but comes back and defiles liis 

dancing parties or theatres ; not to use porfurnes or unguents ; not to 
seek high seats or couches when in company, not to covet or possess 
gold or silver or jewels. Vide JI. B., 514, and Buddhist IHlijrirds, p. 
f)9, u. 

> The “ sse tang t’so” of the original are the “ four elcvnenta of 'bciio- 
volence,” and are explained by Burnouf, Lotus, 405. Ifhcy are enu- 
merated also in the LaUia Vistara (Foueaux), p. 51, 

* For the use of “ Kwai” hr this souse, .vide Confncuoi Analects, xvii, 
1. i, and xviii, 4. 
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own ptnvson* vSo sigaiii, he is like eno who flings dirl: n't 
iiiiolhoK, when the wind is ccmtrary, the dirt does but r('i,iirn 
on him who throw it. The virtuous man cannot he hurt, 
tlui uiisory thut tlio other would intliet eoinos hack on 
himseir. 

h. Ihiddha said: A man, in tlio prnetico of Itoligion^ wlio 
tivcrciscs charity iVoni a feeling of necessary ohligation, or 
IVom :i ieeh'ng of' partiality, does not. obtain much merit. 
I hit ho who is charitable, and at ihe same time guai’ds his 
motive in respectful deference to the principles of Eclig’ioii, 
this man’s merit will he very great. And wlicn one secs a 
!aan giving anything in cliarityj and rejoicos at it on the 
p;rcmnd that ho is thus advancing the cause of .Religion, ho 
also shall obtain merit, Not that the merit of the first is 
loss, hut on the principle of many men lighting their 
fives from one torch, they do not diminish the light 
from which, ihoy take their fire, so is it wii-li this fpiestion of 
merit. 

Id. Buddha said: To feed crowds by the hundred is not 
to he compared to the act of feeding one really good man ; 
to feed good men by the tlionsand, is not to be compared 
id the act of feeding one lay-discipie, (or a Samanora, lyho 
h.as taken a vow to observe the live Iliiles) ; to feed such 
persons by the myri.ad is not to bo compared to the act of 
feeding one- Brotapaumi ; to feed, such y.)er.sons by the million 
is not like feeding one >Sakradag.umin j to feed such, by the 
t('n million is not like feeding one Auagamin; to feed such 
]')ersons by tho ton myriads^ is not like feeding one Rabat ; 
to feed such hy the hundred myriads is not like feeding one 
Pratyeka Buddha : to feed such by the thousand myriad is 
not like feeding one Buddha., and learning to pray to him 
from a desire to save all living creatures. To feed one good 
ma,n however, is infinitely greater in point of merit, than 
attending to questions about Heaven and earth, spirits and 

’ This shows how loose the nuraher known as one “Yili” is ; it ougfit 
to bo “ by the hundred million,” according to tlm natural order of pro- 
grofirtion. Vide p. 104 of this work. 
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(lemons!, ancli. as occupy ordinary men, '.riicse matters are 
not to bo compared to the religious duty wo owo to (.lur 
parents. Our poronts are very Bivine. 

11. Buddlia said : There are twenty difficult tilings in tlio 
world— being poor to be diarltablo being rich and grt'at ; 
to be religious; to escape destiny’-; to get sight of tlio 
Scriptures;"^ to be born when a Buddha is ii:i the world; t«,» 
repress lust and banish desme ; to see mi agreeable object 
and not seek to obtain it ; to bo strong without being rasli 
to bear insult without anger ; to move in tho world (to toiioli 
things) without setting the heart on it; to investigate a 
matter to the very bottom ; not to coutcjiun the ignorant ; 
tlioroughly to extirpate self-esteem ; to be good and at- tlio 
same time to be learned and clever; to sec the hidden 
principle in tho profession of Eeligion ; to attain one's end 
without exultation; to exhibit in a right way the doetrino 
of expediency f to save men by converting tlioni ; to be tho. 
same in lieart and life; to avoid controversy. 

12. There was a Shaman who asked Buddha, hy what* 
influences does a man acquire reason, (or, hecome en- 
lightened), and by doing what may a man know his prcj- 
vious modes of existence Buddha said : Koason has 
no form or characteristics by which it may bo known ; 
there is no profit in i uch inquiries. Tho -man who wishes 
to acquire tin's knowlo ’o-e should guard his powers of Avill, 
and > conduct.— Yoii .ay compare it to tho a,ct of rubbing 
f ..dlirror, and removing the dust ; the lustre of tlio mirror 
is thus preserved, and you soo at once its .Keif-incbuhnl 

1 LltPrally, sciiteiicecl by destiny, not to dto, 

" Sutras of Buddha, 

3 Or, it may tio, “ liaving imwor, not to bo proud,’' 

-< The cxiiressioa <‘fang-pieu” is explained by duliou (ir, xvi, u.) u.-^ 
equivalent to the “ doctrine of Buddha,” iu wind) Boisse t!j(( iu 

the text would signify “ to exhibit by a virtuous life the doetrino ol 
:^udd}u.” But the phrase has 'a very wide meaning; it is trandaU'd 
from -tlie Sanserb Ity Burnouf “ habiUt6 dans romploi doa nioyous'’ 
{Lotus^ cap. ii). 

® Or, it may be, “ know (how long) he shall sojourn in life,” 
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diavad'cv.^ So if you banish lust and keep yoiivscir iVc'o 
({aii])ly) (from pollution), you vv’ill at ouco obtaiu ouligliieii- 
UK'iit, aud straii^htway know yoin- nUimntn (or |)i’<;vious) 
destiny. 

1-). lludd'fjJi said: Vvdio is tlic good man? ^’lie religions 
man only if, good. And what i.s goodness? First and 
fornmost it is tho agrooment of Iho will with the couscienco 
(li’easoii). Who is tl)o great man? He Avho is strongest 
in tho exorcise of patience. He who patiently endures 
injury, and maintains a blameless life — he i.s a man indeed ! 
And who is a wor-shipful man {L r., a man deserving 
reverence or worship (or, a Buddha.) ? A man whose heart has 
arrived at the highest degree of enlightenment. All dust 
removed, all wicked actions uprooted, all within calm and 
pure, without any blemish, who is accjuaintGcl with all things 
from first to last — and oven with those things that have 
not yet transpired— who know'S and sees and hears all 
thing, s — such universal wi.sdoni is rightly called illumina- 
tion.” 

14', Buddha said: A man who cheriishes lust and desire, 
!ind doc's not aim after (sec) su})romo knowledge, i,s like a 
vase of dirty water, in which all sorts of beautiful objects 
arc placed — the water being shaken up men can see nothing 
of tho objects theroiii placed; so it is lust and desire, 
causing confusion and disorder in the heart, a, re like the 
mud ill tho ■water; they prevent our seeing the beanty of 
supreme reason (Beligion). Bat if a man, by the gradual 
procc.ss of confession a,nd penance, comes near to tho 
acrpiiroment of knowledge, then tho rand in the water being 
removed, all is clear and pure — remove the pollution and 
immediately of itself comes forth tlie substantial form. So 
also -when a fire is placed under a pot, and ’tlie water within 
it made to boil, then whoever looks down upon it will see 
no shadow of . himself. So the three poisons which rage 
within the heart’^, and the five obscurities’' which embrace it, 

> This is probably tbe moaning of tho text. 

= 'I'ho three poisons are covetousnese, auger, debrsion. 

' Tho five, obscurities are envy, passion, sloth, vaciUntion, unbelief. 



ci'ibctniilly prevent one attaining (seeing) huproine ivasen. 
.i3ut once get vid of tlio pollution of the wicked licart, and 
then we perceive tlio spiritual portion of ourselves wliicfi we 
Imvo luid from tlie first, altlioug}] involved in tlie net of life 
and doatli — gladly ilicn wo mount to tlio Pu.radise (lands) 
of all tlie Buddlias, where reason and virtue coniiiuially 
abide.. 

15. Buddha said : A man who devotes himself to Religion 
is liko a man who takes a ligditeJ torch into a dark house ; 
the darkness is at once dissipated, and there is light ! Once* 
persevere in the search after •wisdom, and obtain kmnvli'dp:e 
of truth — error and delusion entirely rooted out — oh ! 
what perfect illamiuation will there be 1 

1 G. Buddha said : In reflection, in life, in conversation, 
in study, I never for a momout forget the suprorno end, 
Religion (Reason). 

17. Buddha said: Lot one behold heaven and earth, and 
think, these are impermanent” — and so the loountains and 
rivers, all impermanent ! the varied forms of life and the 
productions of nature, all destined to terminate and pen-ish 1 
Attaining to this condition of mind, in a nioinent there will 
be illumination (Reason). 

IS. Buddha said: Throngliout an entire day^s conduct to 
keep the thoughts steadily on Religion (Reason), and from 
this religious conduct to realise a doop pvincij)lo of Raith ; 
tills indeed is blessedness without measure ! 

19. Buddlia said ; Never tire of solf-rcllcction ; the four 
constituents (elements) in your body are merely names, and 
therefore without any personal reality. Tliat which one 
calls “^^self” is but a passing guest, and its concerns all like* 
ihe mirage of the dcsci’t. 

'20. Buddha said : A man following the bout of his carnal 
desires, docs in fact search after so -many painted names 
(idckuaines), and his case may he compa-rod to the burning 
ificense, the fragrance of which all men perceive, Imt in ils 
burning it is sclf-cousnraed j so the foolisli man, coveling 
the toys (names) of passihig life, and not looking after his 
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religions interests (reason), has to ouclnre the inisory ul* a 
vain setii’e'ii, and ilie repenV/auco wliieli must come aftorwavcls. 

'Jl. Jhiililha said : A in;in who rudely grasps after won Itli 
or ■ph'a.snre, is like a little dnld (jovetiiig honey cut with, ;i 
kiji(\>; searwdy has ho had ono taste of ils .sweetness, before' 
he pereeivoM tie.' pain of his wounded tongue. 

22. J.hiddlm said : A inau bound by the silken cords of 
Ijovo (relating to women and children) endures misery 
greater than tlmt caused by the chains and bonds of tlio 
infernal lictorsj for these have a cause and a termination ; 
but the sensual passions, thongli entuiliiig the misery of 
th(3 tigerfs mouth (/. r. perdition) are yet so sweet that 
tlie lieart ever clings to tho recollection of them. What 
j’Ojirievc, then, can there be to the punishment which 
ensues ? 

23. Buddha said : Of all the lusts and desires, there is 
mme so poweiful as sexual inclination. This is so strong 
that there is no other worth speaking of beyond it. Suppose 
there wore two of tlu' same character, then under the whole 
heaven no flesh could be saved, (or, be in possession 
of reason). 

2 k Buddha sfud : Lust and desire, in respect of a man, 
are like a person who takes a lighted torch and runs with it 
against the wiud. Foolish man 1 .not lottii)g go the torch 
)’on must needs have the pain of a burnt h,and — and so with 
respect to tho poison of covotousno.ss, lust, anger, onv 3 ’', 
loll}'', and imbelief^ those dwelling in a man, and not soon 
eradicated by the use of reason (Religion), tho misery to the 
pcr.son concerned will be just like tho self-inflicted pain 
ou the hand of the foolish man bearing the torch. 

25. A Dova once offered a woman of pleasure to Buddha, 
desiring to try his inclination, and so have proof of his 
religious principles (reason). Buddha said : Every dung 
cart (weed bag) carries its own filth, but how comes it that 
ijnii, occupy yourself with such lewd (common) devices as 
those? It is difficult to excite one to the cotaniis.siou. of 
such deeds, whose very condition of entii-e disuse pro vents 
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juiy suck gi\atilica,tiou.’* Tlie Dova yverjioworcd valli :avt' 
on this tiskod ikiddhato explain tke pi’mci])]oof kis Rt-iigiau, 
<ii) wliic'k Bitddka entered on an iiK|niry wliicli l(>d to tho 
coiiversiou of the Deva and Itis arriving rii tko position of 
u ►Srptiiphnnn. 

00. jjuddlia said: lleligiuns persons are like tko wont] 
that floats down the ninning stream of walor, touching 
noitlior the left nor tko right bank ; nut coneerning them- 
selves with w'orldly matters, nor yet with tlioso hidden 
tldiigs which rolato to the worship of spirits; riur yet 
standing still to rot in the middle of the revolving eddies, 
such persons I undertake shall enter the ocean, i'deti, 
engaged in religions exercises, not indulging the deceitful 
pleasures of sense, nor engrossed by the vain speculations 
of the different heretical schools; earnestly progi’essing’ in 
the practice of true rolig'ion, without any unbelief or doubt, 
such men I declare shall be stived, (obtain reason). 

27. Buddha addressed a Shaman thus : ‘ Watch against 
unbelief! You think and you keep thinking I and yet in 
the end you cannot believe. Instead of ihi.s, however, be 
anxiously careful to keep away from worldly associations, 
which indeed are the true origin of misery, and occupy 
yourself with the thought, Wvhon I am a Ikihat then I sliall 
believe.^’ 

28. Buddha addressed all the Shamans — ^ Guard iigainst 
looking on a woman. If you see one let it he as though 
YOU saw her not, and be sui'c to have no conversation with 
her. But if you must nocd.s speak to her, let it bo with 
pure heart and upright conduct. Say to yoursclt—^j 
am a Shaman, placed in. this sinful world, let mo bo tlicn as 
tlie spotless lily, nnsoiled by the mud in which it grows.’ 
Is she old? regard her as your mother. Is she lionorabie? 
regard her as your sister. Is she of small account? regard 
her as a younger sister. Is she.a child ? treat her revorenily 
and with politeness. Above all consider well with your.solf 
this truth, that you only see the- external person (tVom heat! 
to foot), but it you could only see within that ]K)dy wliui 
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viltniess aixl impurity! pcr.sovci’e in such rolleetious us 
tlie.so, and your evil fchoujjlits will <lii:<a])peur.” 

2‘,). lluddlia said : A religiouti uiaii, banisiiiiig' sotif’.ual 
di^sires, ought to regard them a.s .stubble, remly to lan'ued 
wlien thu great lire coiuos at the end of the Kal])a. The 
religious muti regarding lust and desire in this Jiglit will, 
jjeiforee, put them away from him.^ 

dO. .Buddha .said : A man (once) had griei’ ])ocauHO his 
lusts could nob bo appeased, and so ho .seated liimself on 
.some .sliarp kniv'cs, in order to free liimsoll’ from the cause 
of his sin. Buddha addrc.s.sed him and said : ^ If you succeed 
in getting rid of the external c?aiise, thi.s is not to be com- 
pai'od to getting rid of the lustful incliiiatiou. The heart is 
the busy contriver of these lusts; compose the heart, and 
these evil thought.s will all bo still. But if the wicked heart 
bo not set at rest, what ])ei,iclit will self-mutilation bring V 
rresently, on his death, Buddha said : ^ So it is men com- 
monly think ! even as this deluded man !’ 

ol. A certain lewd maiden had made an engagement to 
meet a man. At tlio appointed time .she came not ; on which 
he repented of his sin, and said : ‘ Lust I .T know you I You 
are but the oirsj)ring of my own. thoughts ! Let me but stiilo 
these thoughts, and at oiicc I pi'event you from being born!’ 
Buddha going aloiig the road, and bearing liim speak thn.s, 
a,d(]resse(.l the fShainau.s and said: 'I rorneinber this as one of 
the versos of .Kasyapa Tatluigata, gone abr(.>ad into the world.' 
T) n ddlia sai d : ‘A man from lust and desire eugen ders sorrow, 
and from sorrow comes a guilty fear. .Ranisli lust and there 
will bo no sorrow, and if there is no sorrow (or, dejoctioii), 
there will be no guilty fear.'^ 

;j2. Buddha said : A man who is under the influence of 
religious principle may be compared to a single wari’ior 
opposed to ten thousand in the fight. The well-armed and 

'' fJorapare with tliis.the cormspondiag sontimont found in tlio fourth 
rliaptor of MalacM and the firet verse. 

» 'riiift probably is the gatha alludtid to as having hcon utiornd by 
ivasyapa Buddha. 


(lisciplincd soldier comes fortli from the gate d,esiring io 
engage. Tlie tlionglit possesses liim that liis strength may 
fail; and ho begins to withdraw; but when half-Wfiy in his 
retreat he returns, and obstinately tights ami Irdls in tlu,- 
accomplishment of victory; (or it may bo rendered, ^‘riisolve.s 
to tight oven to death.'’') Brought back to his count.ry, how 
highly honorircd is such a man ! The man who is able* to 
govern his heart and keep it pure, and persevering- against 
all obstacles advances onward, not entrapped by any enticing 
words of worldliness or tolly ; this man, lust banished, vice 
destroyed, will obtain salvation (reason). 

83. There was a Shaman who nightly recited tlie Scrip- 

tnres with plaintive and husky voice, desiring to do penance 
for some thought of returning to sin. Buddha in a gentle 
voice addressed him thus : ^ Tell mo, my son, when you 
were living- in the world, wliat did you practise yourself in 
learning ?’ He roplicd, ‘ I was always playing on my lute.’ 
Buddha said; ^ And if the strings of your instrument were 
lax, what then V He replied, ^ They wouhl not sound.' 
^ And if they were too tight, what then V He replied, ' The, 
sound would be too sharp .' ^ But if they wore tuned to a 

just medium, wliat then?' He replied, ‘‘All the sounds 
woiild then be harmonious and agi-oeable.' Buddha addressed 
the Shaman — ‘ The way of Eeligion (learning) is even so. 
Keep the mind well adju.sted, and you will be able to acquire 
reason.' , . 

84. Buddha .said : Tho practioo of Religion is just like the 
process followed in an iron foundry. The metal being melted, 
is gra, dually separated from tho dross and drops down ; .so 
that the vessel made from the metal must needs ho good. 
The way of wisdom is likewise a gradual process ; consisting 
in tho separation of all heart pollution, and so by .persever- 
ance, reason is accomplished. Any other course is but 
weariness of the flesh, and this results in mental sorrow, 
and this leads to apostasy, and this leads to hell (Asura). 

85. Buddha said : A religious man has hi.s grii>.i‘s ami 
sorrow.^ the same a.s the irreligious iiuiu; for from birth to 
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old agCj and from this through disease to deaths how olicHokh 
are tho sorrows to be endured ? But when all these sorrows 
and accumulated guilt result in endless births and deaths ; 
this grief is indeed past description, 

30. Buddha said : It is difficult for a man to avoid tho 
three evil wn,ys of birth (viK., hearty demon, or in Hell), and 
to bo born as a human being. Having been born as a 
human creature, it is difficult to be born as a man instead 
of a woman. This being so, to have every faculty of mind 
and body complete is difficult. This being so it is difficult 
to be born in the middle country (India). This being so, it 
is difficult to attain knowledge of Buddha^s doctrine. This 
being so, it is difficult to become eminent in the profession 
of that doctrine. This being so, it is difficult to be born in 
the condition of a Bf)dhisatwa. This being so, it is difficult 
to be born when there is a living Buddha in the world, and 
to take final refuge in the three precious objects of worship. 

37. Buddha asked the Shamans : In what does a man^s 
life consist One replied, ^ In length of clays.^ Buddha 
said : ^ Son ! you are not able to obtain supi’eme ■wisdom.'* 
Again he asked a Shaman the same question. He replied, 
^ in eating and drinking.’ Buddha answered : ^ Son, you 
are nofc jmt able to attain supreme v/isdora/ Again, ho 
asked the same question of a Shaman, who I'eplied, ^ MarTs 
life is but a breath, a sigh.’ Buddha answered : ^ Well said ! 
Son, you ai-e able to speak about tho acquirement of supreme 
reason.’ 

38. Buddha said: A disciple removed from me by a 
distance of several thousand li, yet thinking about mo and 
keeping my commandments, must in the end obtain per- 
fection. Whilst another who dwells with me and yet allows 
rebellious thoughts, and does wickedly, ho sliall not attain 
peifection. Truth of profession results in correct conduct. 
If a man consorting with me does not conform his life to my 
commandments, what benefit -will ten thousand precepts bu 
to him ? 

30. Buddha said: A man- in tlic .practice of his roliginus 
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chitieSj is like one eating kouey^ wliicli is sweet througliont, 
8o my doctrines (Sutras) are sweet tliroiigliont : tlie system 
advocated in them is altogotker a source of pleasure. Those 
who practise them shall attain supreme knowledge. 

40. Buddha said : A man in the practice of Religion who 
is able to destroy the root of lust and desire in himself, may 
be compared to a person who counts over his beads. One 
by one he counts them, till the whole be finished. So when 
there is an end of wickedness, reason is attained. 

41. Buddha said: All you Shamans who are walking in 
the paths, ought to consider yourselves as oxen carrying 
loads and going through the deep mud. Tired out with 
their exertions they dare not go to the right or left out of 
the way ; but they long to get out of the mud, so as to rest 
themselves and have done with it. So the Shaman, regarding 
his passions and desires as worse than that mud, bends his 
whole soul to the pursuit of his path, that he may be able to 
avoid all sorrow. 

42. Buddha said : I regard the dignities of kings and 
princes as the dust-motes in a sunbeam ; the value of gold 
and jewels as that of a broken platter ; dresses of the finest 
silk I regard as the scraps of silk given as presents. I 

^ regard the collective chiliocosm as the letter (the symbol 
of the earth) . The four great rivers of the Anavatapta lake 
I regard as the mire that soils one^s feet. The different 
expedients in religious practice I regard as a mere raft to 
carry over the treasure. To wish for the way (or Religion) 
of Buddha, as the sky-fiowers that dance in the sight ; to 
seek after an inferior kind of Sam4dhi, 1 regard as a prop 
jfiaced under Mount Sumeru. To wish for Nirvana as day 
and night wakefulness. I regard the accomplishment of the 
right waay (drishti margga) as the dancing of tho six dragons, 
the state of perfect mental equilibrium as the true standing 
ground, and all the various forms of apparitional existence 
as the changes of vegetation- during the four seasons. 

All tho groat Bikshus having heard tho words of Buddha 
AS' ere filled with joy, and respectfully departed. 
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THE PEAITMOKSHA. 

In tlie previous sections we liave observed that the teaching’ 
of Buddha in the first instance concerned itself priuei].)ally 
with q^uestions relating’ to the evils of life, and the mode of 
escape. His followers consisted of men, whether Brahmans, 
or fire worshipers, or hermits, who were convinced of the 
truth of his teaching’, and consented to certain simple rules 
of personal discipline. The Brahmans, wo are told, existed 
at this time merely as a class of learned men, and not as 
priests, enjoying the respect of the people in consequence 
of their learning.^ They had perfect liberty to become parti- 
2 ans of Buddha,, or any other master, and hence in. the 
celebrated inscriptions of Asoka the Brahmans are associated 
with the Sravakas, or auditors of Buddha^s teaching, and 
placed in precedence, although the king was a convert to 
Buddhism. The general agreement in reference to what 
they should believe (beyond the great questions of Suffering 
and Deliverance) was ^'^That all which is in concord with 
good .sense, or generally speaking, with the particular 
circumstances of the case, that that is also in accord with, 
ti’uth, and ought to be taken as a guide, as being the rule 
of Biiddha^s teaching^^ (Wassilief, § 18). From this declara- 
tion it is plain there was ample room for differences of 
opinion, and such differences occurred. These differences 
led to the formation of schools, and to many controversies 
which occupied the attention of the later converts. Thu 
leaimed writer already quoted lias given it as las opinion 
that the discovery of writing took place in India, many ages 
after Buddha had died. This fact would still further account 
for many of the d.isagTeements whioli actually occurred. But 
there was no difference of opinion on one point, viz., the neces- 
sity of a code of discipline, when once the ascetics gave up 
their solitary life, and began to assemble in fixed localities. 
Hitherto there had been a tacit agreement on certain groat 
principles, such as the following. 1. To reject all garments but 
’ "VVassihef, Jluddlt wHC^ § 27. 
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tliose of tke' meanest description^ and of those only to possess 
three. 2. To heo' the food, necessary for life. 3. To remain 
seated in one place lyhilst eating, 4. To reside either in 
the forest^ or at the foot of a tree^ or at least in an open 
space.’- But in the .season of the heavy rains it is plain such 
an ascetic mode of life would not be in keeping with good 
sense, and therefore it becamo customary for the mendicants 
at this time to retreat to the shelter of friendly houses, and 
from this to assemble in fixed localities, and finally to dwell 
together in. community. During this season there was 
established, at a very early period, a form of discipline 
approaching to onr ideas of public confession and absolution. 
The custom was for the Brethren (Bhant^ or in Chinese, 
Tai-tih) to assemble twice during the month, vi25., on the 
first and fifteenth, and then to acquit themselves of certain 
faults by public examination and formal denial. This rule 
was such an early one, and the particulars with respect to it 
so well defined, that we find a marked agreement in the 
method of its discharge, both in the Northern and Soiithorn 
schools. The code containing the Rules is called, in Sanscrit, 
the Pratimdksha. In Ceylon it is known as the Pattimokkhan 
(translated ‘‘ supreme perfection’^ by Mr. Grogerly), and it 
comes under the classification of fche Rules of the Four Divi- 
sions in the Chinese. 

These four divisions are probably the divisions (vastu) of 
the Viiiaya Pitaka, of which the Pratimoksha was the first. 

The number of the rules varies in different countries ; in 
Thibet, according to Csoma Corosi, they amount to 253 ; in 
the Pali version they are 227,* and in the Chinese 260. But 
the division into sections or classes of .faults requiring a 
different degree of penance is the same throughout. These 
sections arc eight in number, and are thus described. 1. 
Parajika (Oh. Po-lo-i), demanding entire excommunication. 
This section consists (in the Chinese) of four rules. 2. 

’ Wq shah ])ave occasion to refer to these orrlinances in another sec- 
tion. of the present -work. They belong to the division called “Teles- 
dluitanga,” Vide Spence Hardy, Eastern itonacldsm^ p. 9, 
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Saragliadisesa (Ch. Seiig-kia-po-slii-slia)^ including tliirtccn 
rules T*equiring a distinct confession before an assembij'- of 
not less than fi.ve Brethren^ a,nd tlij? infliction of penanco 
according to their decision. The third section is called 
Aniyatfi Damma or Anitya-dhamina (Oh. wou-teng*), consist- 
ing of two rules, and requiring suspension or exclusion, 
according to the degree of guilt. 4. Nissaggiya-pachittiya 
(Oh. ISTi-sa-chi-po-yeh-to), requiring forfeiture of goods, 
consisting of thirty rules. 5. Pachittiya, requiring confes- 
sion and ‘repentance, (Oh. Po-yeh-to), including 90 rules 
(the Pali list gives 92). 6. Phatidesani (Ch. Po-lo-ti-ti- 

che-ni), requiring reprimand, consisting of four rules. 7. 
Sekkhi}A Damma (CL Chung-hioh, requiring study”), to 
be studied, by way of personal discipline, consisting of 100 
rules, (the Pali has only 75). 8. Adhikarana-samata (Ch. 

Mih-tsang, destroying litigation), consisting of seven rules, 
(and hence sometimes called Sattadhikarana-Samata). 

INTEODUCimy OATHAS. 

[The Chinese version of the Pratimoisha is taken from 
tho school known as that of the Dharmaguptas.] 

I bend my head in adoration, and worship all the Buddhas, 
The Ploly Law, and the Church. 

Now I proclaim the Law of the Vinaya, 

In order to establish for aye the True Law. 

Those Precepts are like the fathomless ocean. 

Like gems are they, which, one tires not in seeking. 

Desiring to preserve tho treasure of the Holy Law, 

Tu the hearing of tho assemhiy I repeat it. 

Wishful to prevent the prevalence of .false views,'^ 

I now proclaim these Precepts before tho Assembly, 
Delivered to ns from the earliest times. 

Let the Priests th.en attend ! 

Just as if a man destroyed his feet, 

1 I have here only given the suhstance of the original. 


soiurrunKs m,s re,! ci.ikesk. .,(,7 

So that he oou!d no longer wait 
bo ,t ,s to destroy these Precepts, 

i ot all those who desire such birth 
vv ho now are living in the world, 
jnard and preserve these Precepts, as feet < 

-ware of n, nring or nrntilatin/then., ' 

as a chariot which has entered on a narrm i 
dangerous road, uanou- and 

bo IS the case of the man who breaks the Preooots 
At the rime of death what forebodings ! 

^ or as a man looking in a mirror. 

Sees Kmself graceful or deformed, and so has pleasnro or 

Such IS the effect of the Law being declared 
Has it been observed ? Wliat inv i tt i 

■What dismay ! ^ neglected ? 

So also as when two hostile armies contend, 
the brave advance, the cowards retreat, 
dbus IS It with respect to this Law, 

•rhe pure advance boldlj, the transgressors go back 
As a king IS supreme amongst men 
As the ocean is chief of all flowing waters, 

As the moon is chief among the stars. 

As Buddha is pre-eminent among Sages 
feo among all the codes of Buies, 

(This) Book of Precepts is the best, 
lathagata has established that these Laws 
feaould be declared publicly every half month. 

I^i'&pnraiory Questions. 

Are the Priests assembled ?*' (They are ) Arp .n ■ 
arranged ? (seats, water, sweeping, L ) 'fThov nt \ ^ 
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none are present, let them say so.) Does any Bihshii hero 
present ask for absolution ? (Let them answer accordingly.) 
Exhortation must be given to the priestesses, (but if there 
are none present let them say so.) Are we agreed what our 
present business is? It is to repeat the Precepts in this 
lawful assembly.^ 

Yenerablc brethren (Bhante) attend now' ! On tliis 15th 
or 14th da}'- of the white^ division of the month (or the dark 
division, as tho case may be), lot the assembled priests listen 
attentively and patiently, whilst the Precepts are distinctly 
recited. 

Oom-mencement. 

Bi’ethren ! I desire to go through the Pratimoksha.*^ 
Bikshus ! assembled thus, let all consider and devoutly 
reflect on these Precepts. If any have transgressed let them 
repent ! If none have transgressed then stand silent ! 
silent ! Thus, brethren, it shall be known that ye are 
guiltless. 

Now if a stranger ask one of us a question, we' are bound 
to reply truthfully; so, also, Bikshus, we who reside in 
community, if we know that we have done wrong and yet 
decline to acknowledge it, we are guilty of prevarication. 
But Buddha has declared that prevarication effectually 
prevents our religious advancement. That brother, there- 
fore, who is conscious of transgression, and desires absolu- 
tion, ought at once to declare his fault, and after proper 
penance he shall have rest and peace. 

Brethren ! having- repeated this preface, I demand of you 
all— -Is this assembly pure or not? (Repeat this tliree 
times.) Brethren I tliis assembly is pure ; silent ! silent ! 
ye stand. So let it be ! Brethren, I now proceed to recite 
tho four parajikO, laws, ordered to bo recited twice every 
month. 

^ Sauglia-kamma, -ndo Buniotif, 437. 

2 The white and dark divisions of the month are the periods when the 
moon is visible or invisible. 

•■= Pratimoksha; s«;. prati, towards, and muksha, delivflvaneo; ityirfs 

audfivai. 
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THE FOUR pIkaJIKA RULES. 

{Bxco7mbunicaUon). 

1. If a, BikshiO Holding tlie precepts and agreeing tHorc- 
witlij without leaving the community, act in opposition, to 
the precepts, and repent not, wickedly practising all sorts 
of impure conduct, till he come to live in common with the 
brute beasts, this Bikshu shall be excluded (?o-lo-i) and 
cut oif from the assembly. 

2. If a Bikshu living in a village, or an uninhabited place 
(quiet place), encouraging a thievish disposition, take goods 
which are not given him, with a thievish intent ; and if a 
king or his minister take this man and imprison, banish, or 
kill him (saying), You are a thief, or you are a fool, or you 
are besotted!” This Bikshu shall be excluded, and separated 
from the community. 

3. If a Bikshu cause a man’s death, or hold a weapon and 
give it a man (for the purpose), or if he speak of the advan- 
tages of death, or if ho ceaselessly exhort one to meet death 
(saying), Tush 1 you are a brave man,” or use such wicked 
speech as this, It is far better to die and not to live,” using- 
such considerations as those, bringing every sort of expedient 
into use, praising death, exhorting to death. This Bikshn. 
ought to be excluded and cut off. 

4. If a Bikshu, having no true knowledge, speak of him- 
self in these words, ‘‘‘'I have attained perfection (lit, the law 
above men), I have entered on the most excellent law of 
holy of sacred wisdom, I know Truth; I see Truth ; and if 
that man at another time, whether asked or unasked, desiring 
absokition, shall speak thus : Indeed I neither know nor 
sec, and when I said I saw, and when I said I knew, it was 
but vain, wild and false language, in order to exclude the 
necessity of further advance, and to encourage my idle 
disposition.” This Bikshu ought to bo excluded and cut olf. 

» A Bikshu is a Buddlust meudieaut. The term is applied to monks 
living in community. 
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Wortliy Sirs 1 I have thus delivered the 4 P<4ra]ih:a rules. 
If there he any Bikshu who has transgressed either one or 
other of them, it is impossible for such a man to live in the 
community after his sin as he was before. That man has 
acquired the guilt which demands exclusion, and ought not 
to live as a member of the priesthood. I demand, therefore. 
Brethren! Are ye all in this assembly pure [3 times]. 
Brethren 1 This assembly is pure 1 Silfently, therefore, 
ye stand I So let it be ! 

Brethren ! I now pi’oceed to recite the 13 Saiig-ka- 
hi-shi-sha Rules. 

THE THIRTEEN SANGHADISESA RULES. 

{Suspension mid Penance). 

1. If a Bikshu by pampering lustful thoughts be con- 
quered by them, except in his dreams, let him be suspended 
(Sang-ka-hi-shi-sha) . 

2. If a Bikshu, encouraging lustful desires, bring his body 
into contact with that of a woman, whatever part of her 
body it be, let him be suspended (Sang-ka-lii-shi sha). 

3. If a Bikshu, encouraging lustful thoughts, talk lewdly 
with a woman, let him be suspended (Sang-ka-hi-shi-sha). 

4. If a Bikshu, encouraging lustful thoughts, pampering 
his body, say, in the presence of a woman, “ Honourable 
sister, I am preparing myself by the purest Rule, hold- 
ing the precepts in their fullest perfection, preparing my- 
self in the law of perfect virtue, -which admits of holding 
these laws of lustful desires, (come) minister to me and 
being thus ministered to by the woman, let him be suspended 
and undergo the highest penance. 

5. If a Bikshu, in his journeyings, busy himself as a 
matchmaker between this one and another, and being tho 
messenger of a man, talk -with the woman on these points, or 
being the messenger of, a woman, talk with the man on this 
subject j and if he thus complete arrangements so that there 
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be intercourse between the two, whether for marriage or the 
occasion only, let him be suspended. 

0. If a Bikshu seek to get a house for himself, without 
a householder, on his own account alone, he must take care 
to obserre the proper measurements; the mean measure- 
ments are these, 12 of Buddha^s spans in length, and within, 

7 of these spans broad. Ho ought also to take the body of 
the Bikshus, to "mark out the position of the place given 
(i. c,, to consecrate the site), in doing which they must 
observe the character of the place, that it be not either 
dangerous of approach or difficult of access ; if the Bikshu, 
notwithstanding the illegal position, still build his house, or 
if he take not the Bikshus to inspect it, or if it exceed 
the lawful measurement, let him be suspended. 

7. If a Bikshu desire to construct a large house^ with a 
proprietor, but for himself, he ought to take certain of 
the Bikshus to inspect the character of the site, to see that it 
is a place without any difficulty of approach, and not in 
a dangerous neighbourhood; if he do not observe these 
regulations, let him bo suspended. 

8. If a Bikshu, from the blind effects of angry resentment, 
vilify a Bikshu (as worthy of being) Po-lo-i {i. e., guilty of a , 
crime meriting expulsion), whereas his assertion is mere 
slander, wishing to remove that man from his purity, and at 
another time, solicited or not, he confess that his charge 
resulted from anger, let him bo suspended. 

9. If a Bikshu, becauso he is angry, take an idea from a 
different subject, and slander a Bikshu as fit to he excom- 
municated, without cause, and if at aiiother time, solicited 
or not, ho confess that he did so through anger, let him 
be suspended.® 

^ That is, a Vihara. The small house is for the residence of a single 
priest, built partly by his own labour, and partly by subscription, and 
not vested in any proprietor ; it is therefore said to be “ without a house- 
hold” (assiimikan, in the Pali). The Vihara, or large house, Is built by 
proprietors, and is therefore called “ sasstoiikan” in the Pali. 

2 The history of this enactment and the previous one is as follows : — 
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10. If a Bikshu, wisliiDg to break tlie harmony among 
the commimityj plot and consider how to accomplish this, 
firmly holding to his intention and not relinquishing 
another Bikshn (acquainted with his purpose)^ ought to 
expostulate with him and sa}q “Brother! do not inter- 
rupt ■ the harmony of the assembly I do not dovise ex- 
pedients for this purpose ! do not consider the best means 
of doing this mischief! holding to it and persevering in it. 
Brother ! There ought to bo harmony in the community^ 
peace and not wrangling, as the learner of one master; 
agreeing, as milk combines with water ; so combining in 
the law of Buddha 1 There is profit and rest in so doing V’ 
If the (wicked) Bikshn, at the time of being thus exhorted, 
still keep to his purpose, and relinquish it not, the other 
must expostulate three times, in order to induce the first to 
lay aside his purpose ; if, after the third warning, he give 
up his intention, it is well ! but if not, let hiiii be suspended. 

11. If a Bikshu have formed a cabal, say of one, two, or 
three, or more (brothers), and if he shall thus address the 
other (who has been expostulating with some offender), 

Brother, do not chide this Bikshu, he is a good man, and 
speaks according to the law and precepts. What he says I 
and others approve of and rejoice at.” Then the first shall 
reply, expostulating, thus, Brother ! say not so ! say not 
that this Bikshu is in agreement with the law and precepts ; 
say not you approve and rejoice at what ho says, for in truth 
this Bikshu is an opposer of the Law in saying what he does ; 
he is a transgimsor of the precepts! Brother! do not 
desire thus to break the harmony of the community I you 

A certain priest -wislihig to ruin the character of another, had brought a 
charge of incontinence against him, but had failed to effect his object. 
One day, as he Avas walking with some of his fellow priests, they passed 
a flock of goats, on which ho said, ‘‘ We will give to that he-goat the 
name of the priest, and to that she-goat the name of the woman, and 
then we can say that, we really saw an act of sin taking ])laec between 
them.” He did so; but when the case was investigated the equivocation 
was discovered, and the enactment made of which we are speaking. 
(Gogerly.) 
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ougLt;, indeGd, to rejoice atj and desire to sec harmony 
amongst tliG brethren. Brother! amongst priests there 
should bo peace and not wrangling ! learners of one master^ 
as milk mingles with water j, so should it be in the law of 
Buddha^ having peace there is great prosperity 1^' If, at 
the time of this warning, the other still hold his resolve, let 
the expostulation be repeated three times, &c. ; if he hear, 
well I if not, let him be suspended 1 

12. If a Bikshn, depending on (or attached to) a certain 
village (or, it may be, ‘‘ an assembly of priests^^), live (in a 
fixed habitation) in a city or town, and pollute the hou.se 
in which he lives, walking disorderly, so that all see it 
and hear it, ail the Bikshus ought to converse with this 
Bikshn, and say, Brother ! you have polluted the family 
in. which you reside ; your conduct is disorderly ; all men 
see it, and talk of it. Now, you are able to leave this 
monasteiy (assembly) and go elsewhere ; you may not live 
in this community.-” These Bikshus so speaking, and that 
one replying, Brothers I this community is one-sided 
(through love), is full of anger, wishes to teiTify, is foolish j 
there are other priests guilty of^this same fault, some are ex- 
pelled, and some not.” Then all the Bikshus, chiding him, 
shall say, ‘^Brother! say not so, that in this com.munity there 
are priests of such character, whereas it is not the case. 
Brothe-r, it is your disorderly conduct which all men see and 
talk about (that is the cause of our speaking as we do).” 
Thus if he, at the time of this warning, still hold his opinion, 
let it be repeated three times; if he retract and repent, 
well 1 if not, let him be suspended. ^ 

13. If a Bikshu, of a bad disposition, will not bear being 
spoken to, according to the direction of the law of precepts, 
and if, when all the Bikshus have expostulated with him 
on this account, he reply, Brother, do not talk thus at 
me ! whether I am right or wrong 1 I also will say nothing 
to you, whether right or wrong. Brother, be agreed (or 
satisfied), do not find fault!” ■ Those Biskshus, addressing 
liim, shall say, Brother 1 ' refuse not to receive our appeal ! 
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a brother ought to receive the word of (kind) expostulation. 
Brother ! as the law corrects all the BikslmSj so would all 
the Bikshus, according to the laWj expostulate with our 
brother. So the disciples of Buddha shall all receive profitj 
correcting each other in turn for their faultS;, and mutually 
inviting each other to fui’ther repontance.^^ These Bikshus 
thus speaking to him, if ho still hold by his opinion after 
three warnings, let him be suspended. 

Priests ! thus have I repeated the thirteen Sang-ka-hi- 
shi-sha ordinances : the first nine (to be inflicted) for the 
first offence, the others after three warnings. If a Bibshu 
have broken any one of the laws (above named), and wil- 
fully concealed it, ho ought to be placed under compulsory 
solitary confinement (prav^sa), after which he should pass 
six nights of manatta penance (a penance it would appear 
consisting in ^Hhoughtful consideration^^). After this he 
ought to be absolved. Twenty priests in conclave may ab- 
solve him ) if only one person short of twenty come together, 
he shall not be absolved; and in this case all the Bikshus 
shall be considered blameworthy. This is the law. I now 
ask all the venerable ones in this assembly, are you pure or 
not (three times) ? Venerable ones! this assembly is pure — 
Silently therefore ye standi So let it be. 

Venerable priests! the following rules relate to faults not 
capable of exact definition (anitya dharraa) ; they are two 
in number, and are found in the Vinaya, and are ordered to 
be repeated bi-monthly (requiring suspension or penance 
according to the case). 

THE TWO ANITYA RULES. 

1 . If a priest (Bikshu) occupy a screened and sheltered 
place, in common with a woman, and sit in a spot fit 
for the commission of sin, and at the same time indulge in 
licentious (unlawful) conversation with, her — ^if, for example, 
she be a faithful lay woman (up^sikS,) — and they converse 
together on matters relating to the three laws, viz., parajika, 
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sangliadisesa, pacliittiya (%. e.j laws relating to inconti- 
nenoe^ or personal contact without actual crime, or pri- 
vate communication with a woman without contact) and 
if this Bikshu, sitting in the manner mentioned, say of his 
own accord: have broken these laws, and am therefore 


liable to the several punishments attached to the transgres- 
sion, whether entire exclusion, or suspension and penance, 
or public confession,^^ then according to what this faithful 
iaywoman shall report, respecting the crimes which the 
Bikshu has acknowledged, such shall be his punishment. 

2, If a Bikshu consort with a woman in an open place, 
unfit for the commission of crime, but talk loosely with her, 
for example with a well-principled Iaywoman about the two 
laws, sangh^disesa, and p^chittiya, and say respecting each 
of these of his own accord : I have broken these laws and 
am liable to the punishment attached to such transgression^^ 
— this Bikshu shall be punished according to what the faith- 
ful Iaywoman reports. This also is a case in point. 

Venerable priests! I have thns declared these two rules 
called anitya (puh teng) (undetermined) . I demand of you all, 
is this assembly pure or not (three times). Venerable ones I 
this assembly is pure, and therefore you are silent. So let 
it be. 

Venerable priests I I now proceed to declare the thirty 
Nissaggiya-pachittiy^ dhamm4, to be recited bi-monthly, as 
contained in the midst of the Vinaya (or book of precepts), 
[requiring forfeiture of such things as the priests are per- 
mitted to possess] . 

1. If a Bikshu, having finished a set of robes for himself,^ 

^ The robes or garments allowed to the Buddhist priest are three in 
number, 1. The antaravasaka or under garment (a sort of kilt worn 
round the waist, and concealing the body from the navel to the knee). 
2. The uttarasaughati, i. e., the upper gament (worn usually over the 
left shoulder across the breast to the waist [it would seem that on 
ordinary occasions it was worn over both shoulders, and only freed from 
the right side when entering on any religioxis duty]. 3. The sanghafci, 
i. e., the great garment, worn as a. cloak, when engaged in begging or in 
a layman’s house reciting the Law, 
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tliG Katina doty having been distributed^ be presented witli 
an additional garment^ he may retain it ton days without 
consGcratioUj but if he keep it beyond that timej it is 
nissaggiy4 ptlchittiy^. 

2. If a Bikshu, having finished a set of robes for himself, 
the Katina doth having been distributed^ if he be short of 
either of the three,, leaving one hero and another thero^ 
except by permission of a Saugha-Kainma r this is nissaggiya 
pacin' ttiya. 

3. It a BikshUj, after completing his robes, and the dis- 
tribution of the Katina cloth, be offered a garment out of 
the regular time, if he desire it he may take it ; having 
received it, let it be quickly made up. If it be enough to 
make him a robe, well ! but if not, he may keep the piece 
by him a whole month, in order to obtain a further piece to 
make up the deficiency; but if he keep it longer than a 
month, it is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

4. If a Bikshu receive a piece of doth from a Bikslnmi, 
not related to him, except in the way of justifiable exchange, 
it is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

o. If a Bikshu send one of his robes to a Bikshuni, not a 
relative, to be washed or smoothed after it has been dyed, 
it IS nissaggiya pachittiya. 

6. If a Bikshu ask a robo from a householder (grihapati) 

not a relative of his, or from tho hoiisoholdor's wife, except 
on special occasions, it is nissaggaya pachittiya. The special 
occasions are when his robe has been stolen, or lost, or 
burnt, or blown away. ^ 

7. B a Bikshn, under such circumstances, shall by any 
unguarded expression intimate a wish that this honsehokloV 
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or ill's wife, neither of them heing related to him, should 
give him a robe (or cloth for a robe), this Bikshii may 
receive a just equivalent (for that which he has lost) ; if he 
takes more, it is nissaggiyli, pachittiya. 

8. If a householder or his wife shall have collected money 
in order to provide a robe for a particular priest, and if this 
priest, before receiving it, and without any invitation, go to 
the house of the master of the family, and speak thus to him. 

Excellent householder! purchase such and such a robe 
and give it mo, because it is good 1 If he obtain his 
request, it is nissaggiya pachittiyA., 

9. If two householders or their wives shall have collected 
money to buy a robe to give to a particular priest, and if 
that priest before receiving it, and at his own invitation, go 
to the residences of these householders, and speak thus: 
‘'^Excellent Sirs I I pray you purchase such and such pieces 
of cloth for me, because they will together make me one 
beautiful robe 1 if he obtain his request, it is nissagiy^ 
paohittiy4. 

10. If a king, or chief minister, or a Brahman (or) a 
householder, or a householder's wife, send to a particular 
priest a messenger with a present of money for the pur- 
chase of cloth, and if the messenger come to the priest and 
say, Venerable sir, will you receive from me at once the 
purchase money for a robe, with which I am entrusted for 
you ?” and the priest, reply, “It is allowable for me to pro- 
cure for myself a robe, at the proper time, then we receive 
consecrated (cloth),” to w^hich the messenger rejoins : 
“ Venerable Sir I have you any man of business hero?^’ and 
the priest says; “y^es,” whether it bo somebody belonging 
to the priest’s garden, or a upasaka (layman), who is accus- 
tomed to look after the secular- affairs of the priests ; and in 
consequence the messenger go to the place where such a 
person lives, ami having entrusted the money to his care, 
ci uiio back to the presence of the priest and say : “ Voiierablo 
Sir, 1 have given the money, for purchasing a robe into the 
hands of such and such a . person whom you named,- Vuiie- 
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ra.ble Sir I at tbe riglit time go to Mm, and yon shall re- 
ceive the robe you require.-’-’ That Bikshu needing a robe 
may go two or three times to the place of his trustee to 
remind him of his necessity, and if he procure the robe, 
well and good I but if not, he may go a fourth, fifth and 
sixth time, and stand silently before him, and ihon go away. 
If this causes the man to recollect his debt, well and good ! 
but if the priest does not even thus procure the robe, and go 
back after this to the man to try to get it — this is nissaggiy^ 
pachittiy4. If he do not obtain the robe, he may either go 
himself!, or send a messenger to the place whence the gift 
came and say: ‘'^The money which you sent some time ago 
as a present for the purchase of a robe for a particular 
priest, and which you entrusted to the care of such and 
such a person, has not been used for the benefit of the 
priest in question, you should go back and take it therefore, 
lest it be lost.” Such is the rule. 

11. If a Bikshu make a new coverlet for himself out of 
mixed silk, it is nissaggiy4 pachittiy^. 

12. If a Bikshu make a coverlet out of the fresh and un- 
mixed wool of the black Tartar sheep, it is nissaggiya 
pachittiyU. 

13. If a Bikshu make a new coverlet for himself ho ought 
to use two parts of pure black wool, three parts of white, 
and four parts brown or tawny. If he do not observe this 
proportion, it is nissaggiy^ pachittiyd. 

14. If a Bikshu make a new coverlet for himself, ho 
ought to keep it fully six years ; if because he has not got 
I’id of it within the six years, he makes himself a new one, 
except by permission of a Sangha-kammaj this is nissaggi}4 
pachitiy^. 

15. If a Bikshu make a new seat-cover, he ouglit to take 
an old piece, one span in length and breadth, and patch it 
over the now, in order to destroy its appearaDco; if in 
making a new seat-cover he does not follow his rule it is 
nissaghiyd patchittiy^. 

16. If a Bikshu -going along the road, obtain (whether by 
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gift or otherwise) a sheep fleece^ he may take as much of it 
as he requires j and if there be no one to carry it^ he may 
carry it himself for a distance of three yojanas, but if ho 
exceeds this distance^ it is nissaggiya pachittiyh. 

17. If a Bikshu send to a Bikshuni, not related to him^ a 
wool-fleece to be washed, dyed or carded, it is nissaggiya 
pachittiyfi. 

18. If a Bikshu take with his own hand either gold, silver, 
or even (copper) coin, or if he instruct another person to 
receive it for him, or if he keep on saying that there is 
such an one who may receive it, this is nissaggiyh pachittiy^. 

19. If a Bikshu engage in the purchase or sale of different 
precious substances (jewels) it is nissaggiya pachittiytl. 

20. If a Bikshu engage in any commercial dealing it is, etc. 

21. If a Bikshu store up an old rice bowl (or, it niay be, 
“an extra rice howB^), or if he obtain and preserve one that 
has not been consecrated and given to him officially, he may 
keep it for ten days, bub if beyond that, it is, etc. 

22. If a Bikshu having a rice bowl which does not leak, 
and has fewer than five ligatures, in addition seeks to pro- 
cure a new one, because of appearances, this is nissaggiya 
pachittiya. The Bikshu in question ought to go and deliver 
up this bowl in the midst of the congregation, and then the 
priests going round from one brother to another, should 
select the very worst rice bowl, and give the new ono to the 
possessor of it, and lot him keep it till it breaks ; this is the 
rule.- 

23. If a Bikshu beg for himself cotton thread, and send it 
to a weaver, who is no relative of his, to be woven into a 
garment, this is, etc. 

24. If a householder or his wife have sent to a weaver, to 
have a garment woven for a particular priest, and if that 
priest, before he receive it, go by self invitation to the abode 
of the weaver, and speak thus: ''^You must weave this cloth 
in a very superior way, the garment is intended for me! 
make it broad, and longj and stout, and woven of an even 
texture thro^hout, and I will give you somobliing for your 
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extra trouble;” and if this Biksliu give to tbe weaver any 
price for tbe robo^ even if it be only a mouthful of rice^ and 
so obtain it, this is^ etc. 

2-5. If a priest having first of all given a garment to 
another priest, afterwards, because he is angry with him, 
go and take it away, or cause some one else to do so, this 
is, etc. 

26. If a Bikshuj being sick, store up cream, or ghee or 
butter, or honey or sugar, he may keep it for seven days 
to euro himself, but if ho keep these things longei', then it 
is, etc. 

27. If a Bikshu come to the last month of the spring 
season, he should request a rain cloke against the wet, and 
he may begin to wear it in the middle of the month ; if he 
request this garment before the last month, or begin to 
wear it before the middle of the month, it is, etc. 

28. If a Bikshu, during the last ten days of the three, 
months of. summer, be unexpectedly presented with a robe, 
he ought to receive it, and keep it in store till the time of 
presenting the robes (at the end of the rainy season), but if 
kept longer, it is, etc. 

29. If a Bikshu, at the end of the three months^ summer 

retreat, after the fifteenth day of the eighth month, think 
proper to remove to a distant spot, and if there be some 
danger or apprehension of danger in connection with the spot 
he has chosen fora residence, the Bikshu thus circumstanced 
may leave either one of his three garments in a house of the 
village in which he has been residing ; and if occasion re- 
quire, may go without it fm* six nights, but after that it is, 
■etc.. ■ . ' 

30. If a Bikshu, knowing that a certain party desires to 
confer goods on the priests, contrives by personal influence 
to appropriate the property to himself, it is, etc. 

Venerable ones I I have thus recited the thirty rules 
called nassaggiya pachittiya, I now demand of you, vener- 
able ones ! is this' congregation pure or not (throe times) ? 
Venerable ones I .this congregation is pure ; silently, thei’e- 
fore, ye stand ; let it be so ! 
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Venerable priests ! These following ninety rules, called 
pacluttiyu (requiring confession and absolution), tahen 
from, the middle of the Book of Precepts, arc to be repeatetl 
bhmonthly. 

T.HE NINETY PAOIIITTIYiV EULES. 

1. If a Bikshu tell a wilful lie, it is pachittijd,. 

2. If a Bikshu be guilt^j- of slander, it is pachittiyu. 

3. If a Bikshu be guilty of hypocritical language, etc. 

4. If a Bikshu occupy the same lodging as a woman, it is, 
■etc. 

5. If a Bikshu occupy for more than two nights the same 
lodging with a man not yet ordained, it is, etc. 

6. If a Bikshu chant prayers with a man not yet ordained, 
it is, etc. 

7. If a Biksliit, knowing that another priest has been 
guilty of various misdemeanours and sins, speak of them 
with a man not yet ordained, except by permission of 
a Sangha-kamma, it is, etc. 

8. If a Bikshu, speaking with a man not yet ordained, 
respecting the laws which are beyond the reach of men 
{i. e., about Religion), shall say of himself, ‘'^I know the 
Truth; I have grasped the Truth.” Even if it be true, he 
is guilty of pacliitti}^. 

9. If a Bikshu preach to a woman beyond five or six 
sentences, except in the presence of a discreet person, it is, 
etc. 

10. If a Bikshu with his own hand dig the ground or 
teach, a. man to do so, it is, etc. 

11. If a Bikshu destroy the abodes of disembodied spirits, 
it is, etc. [I am unable to explain this Rule, unless the 
Pali throws any light on it, the cutting of trees, grass, 
etc., is pachittiya.”] 

12. If a Bikshu sow stifife. amongst the Brethren hy wil- 
ful provancatioii, it is, etc. 
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13. If a Bikshu rail at or abuse a priest, it is, etc. 

14. If a Biksbu take a pviest^s bed, stool, coverlet, or 
cusliion, and place it witb his own hands on the ground 
(for his own use), or request some one else to do so, and 
then go away leaving the article where he put it, without 
replacing it, it is, etc. 

15. If a Bikshu do the same as the above within a resi- 
dence of priests, it is, etc. 

16. If a Bikshu, knowing that some particular place is 
occupied generally by another priest, go and take it himself, 
saying, if he wants me to give it up to him, let him tell 
mo so.'’^ If he act thus, when there is no justifying cause, 
or want of propriety on the part of the other priest, it is, 
etc. 

17. If a Bikshu get angry with another, and dislike his 
presence in the priests’ house, and so forcibly eject him, or 
get some one to eject him, this is, etc. 

18. If a Bikshu sit or sleep on a chair or bed with a 
loose leg,^ or the top of a belfry or upper story belonging 
to the priests’ residence, it is, etc. 

19. If a Bikshu use water which he knows contains 
insects in it, either for laying the dust or watering shrabs, 
it is, etc. 

20. If a Bikshu is making (or causing to be made) a door 
for a building attached to a great residence, or a window, 
or the various ornamental belongings, he may direct as much 
brushwood (or, wood from an unenclosed spot) to be used, 
as is equivalent to two or three distinct loads, if more, it is, etc. 

21. If a Bihshu, with no commission from the priests, 
shall impart instruction to the Bikshunis, it is, ^tc. 

22. If a Bikshu, commissioned by the priests, impart in- 
struction to the Bikshunis, and continue to do so when the 
sun has gone down, it is, etc. 

23. If a Bikshu> conversing with the other priests, should 
speak thus: ‘'^the priests in general imi^art instruction to the 
Bikshunis for the sake of eating and drinking,” it is, etc. 

* So as to endanger the life of any one below. 
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24. If a Biksliu give a garment to a Bikskini, not related 
to Mm, except in tlie way of exchange (man yili, trade or 
barter), it is, etc. 

25. If a BiksLu give to a Bikslmni, not related to liim, 
made up clothes, it is,, etc. 

26. If a Bikshu occupy a covered place, in company with 
a Bikshnni, it is, etc. 

27. If a Bikshu travel on a road, or go to a village, wnth 
a Bikshnni, except on allowed occasions, it is, etc. The 
occasions are when there is an associated company (a caravan), 
and when there is an apprehension of a dangerous locality. 
This is the Buie. 

28. If a Bikshu agree to accompany a Bikshnni in a hoat, 
and proceed either up or down a river, except in a regular 
feiry boat, which plies from one side to the other, it is, etc. 

29. If a Bikshu partake of food which he knows has been 
procured for him by means of the express interference (com- 
mendation) of a Bikshnni, except where the provider (the 
Danapati) had previously designed to give it, it is, etc. 

80. If a Bikshu make an agreement with a woman to 
accompany her on the road in going to a village (or, it may 
be translated even as far as the village, or, place of 
assembly”), it is, etc. 

31. If a Bikshn has food given him at an eating-house, 
not being sick, he may receive it (for one duy), but if more 
than once, it is, etc. 

32. If a Bikshu go to various places to dine (take a round 
of eating, L e,, eat at different times or places), except on 
special occasions, it is pachittiy^ — the occasions are in time 
of sickness, at the time of giving the robes, and at the time 
of making the robes. This is the Buie. 

33. If a Bikshu absent himself from the common meal of 
the priests, except on special occasions, it is pachittiy^ — ■ 
the special occasions are, in time of sickness, when tho cloth 
for robes is presented, and when the robes arc being made ; 
also, when on a journey or voyage, at tho time of a great 
assembly (or, on a great occasion), or, finally, when a general 
invitation is given to the Shamans.^ ' This is the Buie. 
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34. If a Bikslau go to the house of his patron (donapati), 
and he urgently invited to take cakes (dumplings) ^ cooked 
rice, or ground corn (parched and then ground) the Biksliu 
as ho pleases (requires) may take two or three bowlfuls; 
then he should take it within the monastery (temple)^ and 
divide it with the other Bikshus; if a Biksliu^ except in caso 
of sicknessj take moro than two or three bowlfuls, it is 
pachittiya. 

35. If a Bikshu^ after a sufficient meab at a time per- 
chance when ho has received an invitation to dine^ do not 
comply with the rules which refer to superfluous food^’ but 
take an additional meal elsewhere^ it is pachittij4. 

36. If a Bikshu, knowing that another priest has flnished 
his mealj earnestly press him to partake of food with hiiUj, 
such food not consisting of remnants from a meal given by 
invitation, and say ; Brother (excellent sir!) take some. of 
this food, I pray you,” and by such expressions (or in- 
fluences) without any sufficient reason, he plots to make 
that priest disobedient, it is (to the inviting priest) pa- 
chittiya. 

37. If a Bikshu eat at a forbidden hour, it is pachittiyU. 

38. If a Bikshu eat spoiled or sour food, it is pachittiya.’^ 

39. If a Bikshu, not receiving food (in chaiaty), take any 
thing within his mouth of a medicinal character,'*^ except 
water, and the stick used for teeth-cleaning (yang-chi) it is 
pachittiya. 

40. If a Bikshu obtain choice and tasty food, milk, cream, 
fish, flesh, or (not being sick) in his own person and for him- 
self seek for such things, it is pachittiya. 

41. If a Bikshu with his own hand give food to a male or 
female unbeliever, it is pachittiy^. 

42. If a Bikshu, having been previously invited (to dine), 
go either before or after the meal to other houses (to beg), 

1 Tliat is, not to eat anything except that which is left fi*om tlie meal 
provided by his entertainer; 

2 I take the word “ suh” to mean “ sour” or “ musty.” 

* For the purpose of sustaining his strength, as s.gr., the areca nut. 
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without any commission from the rest of tho priesis^ tliis is 
pacliittiya^ except on certain occasions, viz., at tlic^ time of' 
sickness, when making the clothes, when clothes are pve- 
sented. . 

43. If a priest eating food in a liouse known to liave- 
women in it, remain sitting there for an uiinecessajj length 
of time, it is pacliittiy^,^ 

44. If a Bikshu eating in a liouse known to contain 
women, shall sit apart in a private or eoncoalod place, it is 
pacliittiy&. 

45. If a Bikshu sit alone with a woman on the open 
ground, it is paohittiy^. 

46. If a Bikshu conversing with a priest, speak in this 

way: Friend !. let us go together to such and such a vil- 
lage, and take our meal in company with one another and 
then that Bikshu, without any warning, whilst eating with 
the other, speak thus: you may go I it is not agree- 

able to me to sit or eat with you; I prefer being alone;” if 
in this way, without any sufficient reason, he send him away, 
it is pachittiy^. 

47. If a Bikshu be asked to receive such things as are 
allowed during time of sickness, extending over a period of 
four months, he may accept the invitation for this period, 
even though he be at the time in good licaltli, but if he 
exceeds such a terra, except there be a perpetual invitation, 
or a now invitation, or a pai-tial invitation, or a general in- 
vitation, it is pachittiya. 

48. If a Bikshu go to a place to witness (the evolutions 
of) an army, except for some lawful reasons, it is pachittiya, . 

50. If a Bikshu, residing in the placo whore an army is 
assembled, for two or three nights, should go to witness au 

* It may also- he rendered sit too long in any eating-house contain- 
ing women/’ hut this is nob so likely. I translate the word “ 
(literally, “treasure,” or anything “ precious”) ' hy “women,” Le., 

“ women of the harem,” because this sense of the exxwession is most 
apposite, a,nd is borne out by the 81st Baw of this Section. 

2 “ Tebou” is here the sign of the dative. 
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engagement, or see the army when exercising, or feats of 
strength (personal prowess) of the elephants or cavalry, it is 
pacHttiya. 

52. If a Bikshu gamhol in the water (f. when bathing) 
it is pachittiya. 

51. If a Bikshu drink any distilled or fermented liquor 
(tsin), it is pachittiya. 

53. If a Bikshu strike another, it is pachittiya. 

54. If a Bikshu will not receive reproof, it is, etc. 

55. If a Bikshu terrify or threaten another, it is, etc. 

56. A Bikshu in good health ought to bathe twice a month; 
if he does so more frequently, except on allowed occasions, 
it is pachittiya. The occasions are, during the hot season, 
during, sickness, at the time of work, when there is much 
wind (and therefore dust), and when there is much rain (and 
therefore mud), and also after a long journey. This is the !fi,ule. 

67. If a Bikshu, in good health, make a fire on the ground 
to warm himself by, or cause such a fire to be made, except 
for some reasons connected with the time of year (or it may 
be ^^the time or hour of the day,^-* as, for example, to give 
light as a lamp, and the Pali agrees with this) it is pachittiya. 

68. If a Bikshu hide away the robes, or the alms-bowl, or 
the cushion or the needle-case of another Bikshu, so as to 
make fun of him, or if he cause any one else to do so, it is, etc. 

59. If a Bikshu consecrate the robes of any Bikshu, Bik- 
shuni, Sikshamana, Samanera, or Shamini, without asking 
the express permission of the superior, it pachittiy^. 

GO. If a Bikshu obtain new robes he ought to use three 
kinds of dye (or pollution of any sort) so as to destroy its 
beauty (or colour), viz., either green, or black, or earth- 
colour;’- if he fails to do this, it is paehittiy&. 

61. If a Bikshu purposely take away the life of any animal, 
it is pachittiy^, 

62. If a Bikshu drink water which ho knows has insects 
in it, it is paohittiy4. 

^ I take the Chinese “ muh-lau” to be a -iorm of the Sanscrit mu] a, 
and therefore equivalent to the coloxxr of nature or earth. 
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63. If a Biksliu is wilfully angry with another Bikshu^ 
and after a short time does not put away his resentment^ it 
is pachittiya. 

64. If a Bikshu knowing that another Bikshu has Been 
guilty of any disgraceful or criminal act^ hush it up or con- 
ceal itj it is> etc. 

65. A man fully twenty years of ago may be permitted to 
undertake the great precepts.^ If a Bikshu not fully twenty 
years old^ present himself for ordination^® this man cannot 
be received into orders/ the presiding priest'^ is to be 
blamedj on account of the foohsh mistake^, and (the whole 
transaction) is pachittiya. 

66. If a Bikshu, knowing that either of the four questions 
which cause difference has been settled according to law,*’ 
shall afterwards stir up the matter for further discussion, it 
is pjtjhittiyA 

67. If a Bikshn knowing there is a thievish company (a 
body of banditti going on an expedition) request permission 
to accompany it, even through the village, it is pachittiya, 

68. If a Bikshu speak in this way: ^‘I know with respect 
to the laws which Buddha preached, that the indulgence of 
lustful desires is no real impediment to their fulfilment 
then another Bikshu shall chide him and say: Excellent 
sir! speak not so! you should not thus calumniate the world- 
honoured one. It is not right to do so. The world-honoured 
one has made no such assertion, but on the contrary, in 
numberless ways (modes of salvation) he has said that the 
indulgence of lust is an impediment in the way of religious 
progress,” This protest should be repeated three times, in 

■* i. 5., may be ordained. 

2 (t .jjjjg ggjjgg Qf submits himself. 

3 Or the whole passage may be rendered, “if a Bikshu, not fully 
twenty years of age, be permitted ■ (‘ yu’ in the sense of ‘permission’) 
to take orders, his ordination is invalid.” 

‘‘ “Tchou” is BOinetimes capable of this sense. Vide Jul., Mono^raphies. 
p. 146. 

5 These four causes of difference may possibly refer to 10, 11, 12, 1J3, 
of the Sanghadisesa rules ; this law is wanting in the Pali. 
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case DO impression is made ; if, after that, the first JaHshn 
give up liis false opinion, well; but if lie does not, it is 
pacMttiya. 

69. If a Biksliu knowing a man who talks in the way 
described above, who does not keep the law,’ and who 
holding such false views, refuses to forsake them, bestows 
upon such an one any thing in charity, has any religious 
cominimion with him," or lodges and converses with liim, it 
is pacMttiya. 

70. If a Bikshu, knowing that a novice uses similar lan- 
guage,^'* he ought to speak to him and say: ‘'^You should not 
use such language ! You should not calumniate the world- 
honoured one ! It is not right to do so; the world-honoured 
one never used the words you say he did. Novice! theworld- 
honor’d one, in numberless modes of doctrine, always said 
that lust is a great obstacle in the way of religion,” ^The 
novice, thus corrected, refusing to amend, should be warned 
three times, and if after this he repent, well; but if not, ho 
ought to be spoken to thus; ^^You are from this time forth 
no disciple of Buddha ! You may not join yourself with the 
other Bikshus, as the other novices do; nor is it permitted 
you to help the Great Bikshus during two or three nights; 
you are now discharged from these duties; you are at liberty 
to go; you may go for good ; you cannot remain here.-’^ If 
any Bikshu, knowing that the novice ha,s been thus rejected, 
associate with him, or suffer him to dwell with him, it is 
pachittiya. 

71. If a Bikshu, at a time when the other Bikshus arc 
going through the form of religious expostulation, speak 
thus : ‘‘ Excellent sirs ! I cannot now learn this law (or, 
abide by this rule). I purpose going to some one of ominent 
wisdom, who observes the precepts, to put some difficulties 
to him byway of query.” This is pachittiyfi. If there are 
any explanations necessary, they ouglit to be sought for at 
once. 

■* “ Mi” in the sense of pou.” 

- Sits wiffi lym in council (sangha-kannna). ■= As in C8. 
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72. If a BiksliUj wlien tlie precepts are being recited, 
speak in some sucli way as this : Brethren ! what use is 
there in repeating these various and minute precepts ? each 
time they are repeated tliey cause people to feel perplexed 
and anxious, and engender doubts To trifle Avitli and 
speak contemptuously of the precepts in this way is 
pachittiya. 

73. If a Bikshu, at the time when the precepts are being 
recited, speak in this manner; "Brethren! I am now getting 
perfect in these laws ; this book of precepts ordered to be 
recited bi-monthly, is taken from tho midst of the Vinaya 
(precept-shtra,) and if the other Bikshus, knowing that 
this priest has twice or thrice during the session when the 
precepts have been recited (spoken thus) : "How many more 
times are those Bikshus without knowledge and with no 
explanation (going to repeat these precepts) If such a 
Bikshu has been guilty of any fault (although he refuses to 
answer in the public confession) still he shall be dealt with 
according to the law; and in addition shall be convicted of 
the fault of extreme ignorance (and be censured thus) : 
"Brother! this conduct is unprofitable, and you act im- 
properly ! You do not attend whilst the precepts are recited ; 
you shut your ears, and will not listen to the law.” This 
crime of ignorance is pachittiyiV^ 

74. If a Bikshu, after having attended a regularly con- 
stituted assembly (Sangha kamma), converse in this way 
with auother Bikshu : "They attend to the priests’ matters 
(or the goods of the priests) from interested motives,”^ it 
is pachittiy4. 

75. If a Bikshu, because a matter has been decided by 
the priests contrary to his wish, rise up and leave the 
assembly, it is pachittiya. 

70, If a Bikshu, having approved of a measure, afterwards 
change his mind and abuse it, it is pachittiy^. 

77. If a Bikshu, knowing that a certain priest has had 

1 This translation is hazardous, and open to correction. 

^ i. e,, they are partial in the distribution of goods. 
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a quarrel with another, having listened to what this one 
says, goes and. repeats it to the other, it is paohittiya. 

78. If a Bikshu strike another in anger, it is, etc. 

79. If a Bikshu push another Bikshu in anger, it is, etc. 

80. If a Bikshu, because he is angry and out of temper 
with anothei’, charge him, without any foundation, of being 
guilty of a crime involving suspension (sanghadisesa), it is 
pachittiy^. 

81. If a Bikshu pass beyond the threshold of the royal 
apartments^ of a royally anointed king, before the king him- 
self come forth, and the women of the harem (pau) be shut up, 
it is pachittiy^, 

82. If a Bikshu pick up with his own hand a jewel, or the 
setting of a jewel, or if he cause some one to pick it up for 
him, except within the precincts of the priests^ garden, or 
in a place of entertainment (ie., a lodging-house), it is pachit- 
tiy^. He may only pick up such articles in the places named, 
with a view to their restoration. . 

83. If a Bikshu, without the authority of the other priests, 
enter a village at an unusual hour (prohibited hour), it is 
pachittiy^. 

84. If a Bikshu make a couch or chair, the legs ought to 
be eight of Buddha's fingers in height, exclusive of the 
sui’plus allowed for the socket-piece.^ If they exceed this 
length, it is pachittiy^. 

85. If a Bikshu take the soft cotton of the Tula tree, and 
store it up to make either a bed, or a chair, or a coverlet, or 
a cushion, it is pachittiya.''^ 

86. If a Bikshu use either bone, ivory, or horn, to make 
a needle-case, and carve it and polish it for the purpose, it is 
pachittiy^. 

87. If a Bikshu make himself a mat for sitting on (ni-sse- 


* Kuiig mun generally signifies a “ government office,” but Gogcrly 
translates the Pali sleeping apartments.” 

® i. e., the part fitted into the holes of the chair or bod, to be cut off 
s)nooth vdth the surface. 

* The Chinese teou-lo evidently corresponds to the Sanscrit Tula 
(inorns indica). 
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tarij i. e.j Nisiidin), it ouglit to be of the proper dimensions^ 
the following is the medium size: two of Buddha’s spans in 
lengthy one and a half in breadth; it may be made half a 
span longer and widei% but not more ; if it exceed thisj it is 
pachittiyU. 

88. If a Bikshu make a cloth for covering a wound, the 
medium size is four spans long, and two wide ; if it be made 
larger, it is pachittiyS,. 

89. If a Bikshu make a rain- washing cloth, ^ its medium 
length is six spans, and its breadth two and a half. If it 
exceeds this, it is pachittiy^. 

90. If a Bikshu shall make (a robe) beyond the size of the 
robes which Buddha used, it is pachittiy^. This size is nine 
spans long, and six in width. 

Yenerable sirs ! I have thus recited the ninety pachittiy^ 
laws ; I now ask the entire assembly of priests, are ye pure 
from violation of these laws or not [three times], Yenerable 
sirs ! This assembly is pure, and therefore ye are silent. So 
let it be. 

Yenerable sirs ! The following four rules known as Phati- 
desani,^ are ordered to be recited bi-monthly, and are taken 
from the Yinaya, or Book of Precepts, 

THE FOUR PHATIDESANIYA RULES. 

1. If a Bikshu, in good health, enter a village and receive 
with his own hands food to eat from a Bikshuni, not related 
to him, and eat it : this Bikshu ought to confess his fault® 
in the presence of the other priests, and say: ‘"'Yenerable 
sirs! I have transgressed by bringing contempt on the 
law; I ought not to have done so; I now confess my 
faxilt to the venerable priests. This is called phatidesaniya 
darnma. 

1 A towGl? Oogerij translates it “ a garment to be used in the rainy 
season. 

2 Sansc. Pratidesanlya, i. e., “ sins to be confessed in the presence of 
the priests,’’ so, prati, desayami. 

3 6bs. the Chinese “hwni” corresponds -to the Sansc. '‘desayami.” 
Compare tlie Maha-Pariuirvana Sutra, Kiouen 7, p, 8. 
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2. If a Biksku go to a la.yman^s house to eat^ and a Bik- 

shunij present in the same hoiise^ point out with her finger, 
and say: Give this gruel to such and such an or. 

Give this rice to such and such an one/-’ the priests gene- 
rally ought to speak to that Bikshuui, and say: ^“^Wortliy 
sister! he still; wait till the priests have done eating.” If 
there be no priest (who has the courage) to speak thus to 
that Bikahuni, then the one present (or the priests who are 
present) ought to confess their fault before the other Bikshus, 
and say: Venerable sirs ! I have transgressed and brought 
contempt on the law; I ought not to .have clone so; I now 
confess my fault before the venerable brethren.” This is 
phatidesaniya damma. 

3. If certain families have been appointed by the assembly 
of priests (sailgha kamma) to the houses of resort (whether 
for study or otherwise) for the priests, and if a Bikshu, 
knowing such- a family, go, whilst in good health, and with- 
out any invitation, and receive in his hand food and eat it, 
this Bikshu ought to confess his fault in the presence of the 
others, and say: Venerable sirs! I have broken the law, 
and brought it into conteuipt, which I ought not to have 
done. I now confess my fault to you, venerable sirs I This 
is phatidesaniya damma. 

4. If a Bikshu reside at a distance in a dangerous place, 
as a solitary ascetic (aranyaka,), and do not previously warn 
his patrons (danapati), who reside beyond the precincts of 
liis garden (sangharama), that they must not bring him food, 
and (in the face of the danger) rosido within his precinct, 
and receive food there and eat it, except he is sick, this 
Bikshu shall confess his fault to the rest, and say: Venerable 
sirs! I have broken the law, and brought it into contei'n])fc. 
I now confess to you my sin.-^^ This is phatidesaniya damma. 

Voiierable sirs! I have now recited the four pratidesaniya 
damma, and I ask this venerable assembly if it is free from 
transgression, or not? [three times] Venerable airs! this 
assembly is pure; silently therefore you stand! Let it Ijo so! 

Venerable sirs! I now proceed to recite the Tchong-fiioh 
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laws/ to be repeated bi-moEtliiy_, takoa from tlie Book of 
Precepts : 

THE ONE EUNDEEB SEKKEIYA RULES. 

1 . To adjust Ills inner robes properly.^ 

2 . To adjust properly tbe three outward robesr'^ 

3. !Not to enter a layman’s housO;, with the robes tiKjkcd 
up (fanoh’aou).'^ 

4. Not to sit down in a layman-’s house with th (-3 robes 
tucked up (or disarranged). 

5. Not to enter a layman’s house with the robes gathered 
round the neck.® 

6. Not to sit down in a layman^s house in a similar pre- 
dicament. 

7. Not to enter a layman’s house with the head covered.® 

8. Not to sit down in a layman’s house under the same 
circumstances. 

9. Not to enter a layman’s house in a bouncing manner 
(or with a bouncing gait) . 

10. Not to sit down in a layman’s house in the same 
manner- 

11. I will not sit upon my heels (t’sun) within a layman’s 

house.^ ' ■ , ‘ 

’ Saugha-Siiiksliya-dliaruia ; or, as these Kulea are called in the Pali, 
“ Sokkhiya Damina.” That is, Rules which the Priests ought to learn. 

® So as to cover the body, from the navel to the knee. — (1. 

® 'I'hat is, as I luidcrstand the passage, not the three robes, wz., the 
antaravasika, the outtarasaughhti, and the sanghiiti, of which the two 
former wore inner robes; but the three kinds of the sanghhti, concerning 
which the Breviary of the Shamans (Sha-mun-yih-yuug) has the follow- 
ing note. “ The Sanghati is of three sorts : the first consists of ‘J parts, 
or of H., or of IJl; the second of 15, 17, or 19 parts; the superior of 21, 
2:1, or 25 parts.” Thi.s cloak or Sanghati was to bo worn so as to cover 
the whole body from the shoulders to the heels. — G. 
i. r., to be well covered. — G. 

s This must refer to some custom in the country concerned of tucking 
up the outer garment and letting it hang over the shoulders or round 
the neck, 

« t. <?., with a cloth or other protection from the sun. 

■ This is No, 25 in tiie Pali; Initin what way was the priest re(.j[uii'ed 
1.5 sit? Did he sit on a chair? 
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12. I will not enter a layman^s lionse witli a stooping gait. 

18. Nor sit down under the same circumstances. 

14. Not to enter a layman s house with the body swaying 
to and fro (yaou shiny 

15. Nor to sit down in the same way. 

16. Not to enter a layman’ s house swinging the arms about . 

17. Nor to sit down similarly. 

18. To have the body well covered on entering a layman’s 
house. 

19. And to sit down similarly. 

20. Not to move the head this way and that as I enter a 
layman’s house. 

21. Nor to sit down similarly. 

22. To enter a layman’s house silently, 

23. To sit down similarly, 

24. Not to enter a layman’s house joking or laughing. 

26. Nor to sit down similarly. 

26. To receive food with a mind collected and staid. 

27. To receive rice in an equally balanced bowl.® 

28. To receive rice -gruel in a similar way. 

29. To eat the rice and the gruel together. 

SO. To eat in a regular manner.® 

31. Not to eat from the middle of his alms-bowl, the rice 
being heaped up in the centre. 

82. When in good health, not to seek for any particular 
kind of rice or broth. 

33. Not to look for more by covering the broth with the 
rice.^' 

34. Not to feel envy or angor because another priest has 
more or better food. 

35. To hold the bowl and eat thoughtfully (or carefully), 

■> Bodfly contortions— -G. 

* “ Ping.” This precept was given in consequence of some priests 
looking about them at the time of receiving alms, and spilling the rice 
over the sides of the bowl. — G. 

® i, <3., as the food comes, without picking dainty bits. 

* So that the solid food may be eaten first. 
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36. Not to eat greedily (lit. not taking great handfuls to 
eatrice)^. 

87. Not to open tlio mouth wide to take in the rice. 

88. Not to speak with rice in the mouth. 

39. Not to let the rice fall out of the mouth from over- 
filling. 

40. Not in eating rice to have a portion left hehiud." 

41. Not to crack the teeth together in eating rice. 

42. Not to munch or make a munching noise in eating 
rice. 

43. Not to make a grunting noise in, etc. 

44. Not to make a lapping noise with the tongue in eat- 
ing rice. 

45. Not to shake the hand when eating rice.® 

46. Not to scatter the rice about with the hand. 

47. Not with defiled hands to take hold of a drinking 
vessel. 

48. Not to fling about the water with which the rice- 
bowl has been rinsed. 

49. Not to ease nature over any living herb ; nor to cry 
or spit over the same (except when ill). 

50. Nor in the middle of clean water, ditto. 

61. Not to stand upright in easing nature, except when ill. 

62. Not to repeat the law (preach) on account of a man 
whose garments are ill arranged, except when he is ill. 

53. Not to preach to a man whose robes are negligently 
heaped round his neck, except when ill. 

54. Not to preach to a man whose head is covered, 
except, etc. 

55. Not to preach to a man whose head is wrapped up, 
except he is ill. 

56. Not to preach to a man with a crooked neck (holding 
his head on one side), except, etc. ' 

57. Not to preach to a man wearing his shoes, except, etc. 

s A large mouthful is defined to be one of the size of a peacock’s egg. 

2 L (?., not to have too much for one mouthful. 

^ «?., to disengage them from particles of food. 
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58. Not to preach, to a man wearing wooden pattens^ 
exceptj etc. 

50. Not to preach to a man on horseback (or in a palan- 
quin) — except he bo sick (and therefore unable to dismount?) , 

60. Not to live within a pagoda (Fuh-Tah)^ except to 
guard it. 

6.1 . Not to conceal precious articles or money within a 
pagoda., except to protect them. 

62. Not to enter a pagoda with leather shoes. 

63. Nor to enter a pagoda carrying leather shoes. 

64. Not to go round a pagoda with leather shoes on. 

65. Not to enter within a pagoda wearing fu-lo.^ 

66. Not to enter a pagoda carrying his fu-lo (boots). 

67. Not to eat underneath a pagoda, spreading out on 
the grass, or defiling the earth. 

68. Not to pass under a pagoda in conveying the coflin 

or bier of a dead man. , 

69. Not to secrete a coffin or bier under a pagoda. 

70. Not to burn a corpse or coffin under a pagoda. 

71. Nor to burn one in front of a pagoda. 

72. Not to carry a corpse round a pagoda, and burn it at 
any of the four sides, so that the scent may enter the 
building. 

73. Not to take the clothes or bed of a dead man under 
a pagoda, except they have been washed from all impurity 
and properly perfumed. 

74. Not to ease nature beneath a pagoda. 

75. Nor to do so looking towards one. 

76. Nor to do so at any of the four sides of a pagoda, so 
that any bad scent may enter it. 

77. Not to enter a place of convenieucc (cloaca) with a 
figure of Buddha. 

78. Not to clean the teeth under a pagoda. 

79. Not to do so in going towards a pagoda, 

‘ The Glossary explauis fu-lo as short hunting hoots, L c,, bools sviUi 
the tops turning over. . 
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80. Nor to do so in going ronnd at any of tlie four sides 
of a pagoda. 

81. Not to spit or cry beneath a pagoda. 

82. Nor in going toward a pagoda. 

83. Nor at either of the four sides in going I'ound a 
pagoda* 

84. Not to squat down on onels hook in the direction of 

a pagoda. * 

85. Not to place (a figure of) Buddliaiii a lower chamber^ 
myself residing in an upper one. 

86. Not to preach on behalf of a man who is sitting 
whilst I standj unless sick. 

87. Nor whilst he is lying and I sittings except sick. 

88. Nor to preach to anyone sitting on a chair whilst I 
am not seated, except sick. 

89. Nor will I preach to anyone sitting in a higher seat 
than myself, unless sick. 

90. Nor will I preach to anyone going before me, except 
sick. 

91. Nor will I preach to anyone going along a higher 
path than the one I am in, except sick. 

92. Nor will I preach to anyone who is going along a 
*good path whilst I am in a bad one. 

93. Not to join hands when walking along the road. 

94. Not to place or erect (boughs of) trees over monk 
heads, except on occasion of (severe heat of) woather. 

05. Not to wrap up the alms-bowl (patra) in a cotton 
covering and tie it to the top of the staff, but to carry it 
fastened over the shoulder in travelling. 

96. A man holding a staff ought not to have the I'jaw 
explained on his account, except sick. 

97. Nor when holding a sworcL 

98. Nor when holding a spear, except sick. 

99. Nor when holding a knife, except sick. 

100. Nor when holding a covering of any sort,’ cxcept 
sick. 

1 u e.. an umljrella.. 
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Excellent Sirs ! I liave tints recited the cliung hioh laws 
(Sekliiya damnia ) ; I now ask you all if this assembly is 
pure [three times.] Great Sirs ! this assembly is pure ! 
silently; therefore ! so let it be. 

Excellont Sirs ! these seven mieh tsang” laws (laws 
which destroy litigation. Adhikarana-samata-dhamma); 
taken from the middle of the Book of ProceptS; are to be 
recited bi-monthly. » 

If a Bikshu be embroiled in a subject or business leading 
to litigation; he ought to suppress and put an end to it. 


THE SEVEN MIEH TSANG LAWS. 

1 . If it be a case that requires the presence of the parties, 
let the parties be present.^ 

2. If the case requires thought and deliberation, let there 
be deliberation. 

3. If the case require plain and exact sentences, then let 
there be precision. 

4. If the case requires independent decision, then let 
there be sentence given. 

5. If the case may be decided by precedent, then let it be 
so decided. 

6 . If the case may be decided by a majority, then let it' 
be so, 

7. And in all cases let it be decided finally.^ 

Excellent Sirs ! I have thus repeated the seven Mieh- 

Tsang laws (adhikarana-samata) j I now demand of you all. 
Is this assembly pure ? [three times] . Brethren ! this 
assembly is pure ; silently, therefore, ye stand. So let it be. 

Worthy Sirs ! I have thus recited the Preface to the 
Shtra of Precepts; I have repeated the four Po-lo-i rules 
(Parajikd.), the thirteen Sang-ka-hi-shi-sha (Sanghildisesa) 
laws, the two Puh-tenglaws (Aniyata dhamma), the thirty Ni- 
sah-clie-po-yih-ti laws (nissagiy^-pachittiya-dhamma), the 

» The expression pi-ni, in the original, seems to be a derivative of 
“ viniyimajmi,” to accuse any one. 

® This translation is very uncertain. 
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ninety Po-yi-to laws (Pachittiya dEamma) tlie four Po-lo-ti- 
ti-slii-ni laws (Patidesani dhamma),theone liundredHiolilaws 
(sekliiya dhamma) , the seven Mieh-tsang laws (adliikamna 
samata dhamma). These, all taken from the Sutra of I're- 
cepts, are those which Buddha lias declared ought to be 
repeated bi-monthly. 

If there be any other laws of Buddha not herein contained, 
— this assembly is well agreed, — they ought to be ob- 
served. 

7. THE DAILY MAHIJAL OP THE SHAMAH. 

The Pratimdksha, as we have stated, embodies a system 
of rules for the discipline of Buddhist priests living in com- 
munity. The shaman, L e. the convert, is also provided 
with rules for his private or personal life. There are given 
in a work known as the Daily use of the Shaman, which 
seems to correspond to the Dina Ghariydiva of the Singa- 
lese.^ The book is divided into five sections: the first, 
called chi-sung,-'^ contains a series of hymns or chants, to 
be recited by the shaman in the course of the day, whilst 
discharging his various duties. In the preface to the work 
it is stated that the hymns or g^thas are taken from the 
sections of the Tsing-hing,^^ i. a,, the Brahmana sections, 
which occur in many of the Sutr4s.® The ‘‘ dharani,^^ or 

secret words,-’^ are taken from the ^‘^Dharmagupta^'’® school; 
whilst the general instructions are strictly in unison with the 
spirit of the Vinaya, or earliest code of doctrine and discipline 
known to the Buddhists. , The present section will contain 
a jpvdcis of this work : the section following it will be devoted 
to a consideration of the actual system, as it is exemplified 
in one of the principal sects of Buddhism in China. 

1 . On awaking in the morning, let the tSliaman sit up In 

* Vide Spence Hardy, Eastern Mamohisin, p. 24:. 

3 For example, in the Dhammapada and the MaliSi-pari-lSIirv^na- 
Sutra (in the latter called Fan-hing), 

3 Mi'pou. I tal?e this to he for Fah-mi-pon. 
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a grave posture, and with a meditative heart, recite the 
following GMia: 

“ On first awaking from my sloap, 

onglit to pray that every breathing thing 
May wake to saving wisdom, vast 
As the wide and boundless imiverse.” 

Having finished this Gatha, recito the follondng scei’ct 
sentence : 

Om! Ti-li-jih-lil> Svilh. 

[To he repeated seven times.] 

2. On hearing the convent bell, or striking it oneself, let 
all recite the following G^tlia : 

“ Oh ! may the music of tliis Bell extend throughout the mystic world, 
And, heard beyond the iron walls and gloomy glens of earth, 

Produce in all a perfect rest, and quiet every care, 

And guide each living soul to lose itself in Mind Supreme.” 

, Om 5 ka-lo-ti*ye.2 Sv&h. 

[To he repeated seven times: moreover, add this reflection 
on hearing the sound of the convent hell, that sorrow is short, 
hut supreme wisdom enduring ; when true knowledge (Bodhi) 
springs into life, then we escape Hell, and come out of tho 
fiery lake ; oh I that our perfect Buddha would rescue all 
living creatures, and complete the end of his mission ! ’’ 
Whoever hears the hell, should arise at once from his hod, 
and sit up; if he encourages a lazy inclination, and rises not, 
he courts the attack of sin. An old priest says: 

“ Whoever hears the Bell and rises not, 

His guardian augel flies away in wrath, 

And leaves the wretched man to present misery, 

And after death to writhe in serpent siiape.” 

But if a man is sick, and rises not, there is no sin.] 

3. On getting out of bed recite the following Gatlia r 

“ On putting down my foot and standing up, 

Ob I let me pray that every living soul 

May gain complete release of mind and self, j 

And BO, in perfect Best, stand up unmoved ^ 

.. ’ Tara»jala? 

' ' * Gardye? from “ gard,” to res<nmd. 
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Then say: 

“ From earliest dawn till setting snn, 

Eacli living sonl might tend to sclf-iulvance, 
llcfiectiiig thus: ‘ My foot firm planted on the eartli, 

Should make me think, am I 
Advancing on my road to Heaven 

Tiion repeat seven times ; 

“ Oin ! Yih-ti-lin-ni.’ Svah.” 

I. On putting on one^s clothes say this (latlui : 

“ Assuming this my upper robe, 

I praj’" that every living soul, 

Obtaining the most perfect principle, 

May reach the other shore of Life.”* 

“ Assuming this my under robe, 

I pray that every living soul, 

Attaining every virtuous principle, 

May perfect in himself true penitence.” 

“On binding on the sash, I pray 

That every living soul may closely bind 
Each virtuous principle around himself, 

And never loosen it or let it go.” 

5. On walking, so as not to crush an insect, say: 

“ As thus I walk ixpon my feet, 

I pray that every living soul, 

Emerging from the sea of life and death, 

May soon attain the fulness of the Law.” 

Then say: 

“ Om ! ti-li-jih-li. SvMi.” 

[Seven times.] 

G. On washing one’s face, say: 

“ As tlms I wash my face, I pray 
That every living soul may gain 
Religious knowledge, which admits 
Of no defilement, through eternity,” 

1 Jitrouni (?) 

* “Of the Law,” where -“Dharma” denotes a superior condition of 
existence. 
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“ Om ! lam ! Svah ! 

[To be repeated seven times.] 

7. On arinking water, say the following sewot words 
“ Om ! fu-gili-po-lo-mo-ni SvAh.”i 

[To bo ropeatod seven times; Buddha beheld in 
vessel of water 84,000 insects; if those secret words be 
repeated when drinking, the guilt mil be the same as if 
ate the flesh of animals.] 

S. On putting* on the five garments, say : 

“ Hail t robes of final and complete release, 

Fit robes for those whose happiness is unsurpassed : 

1 take these vestments to me reverently, 

For ever and for ever, mine ‘”2 


from his office hy the superior i)rio.sts. 

' probably a form of the Sanscrit “ Nialkd 
i “precincts of Eeason,” i, g,, the pla 
leighbourhood of the altar. 
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“ Beholding the figure of Buddlia, 

1 pray that every living thing, . 

Acquiring sight -without defect, 

jMay gaze upon the fonu of ‘ all the Buddhas.'’”' 

1 ] . On bowiiiq’ down before Buddhuj, sav: 

‘‘ King of the La-\v, the moat C5:alted Loi-d, 

Unecjvialled througli the threefold world, 

Teacher and Guide of Men and Gods, 

Our loving Father, and of all that breathes, 

1 bo-w myself in lowest reverence, and pray 
That thou wouldest soon destroy the power of fonner works (/. e., 
destiny)." 

To set forth all thy praise 
Unbounded Time would not suffice." 

Om ! fah-jih-lo-holi.'* (Seven times,) 

[Repeat also tlio Gatlias of Manjiisri Bodliisatwa : The 
object worshiped and the worshipper are both as to their 
nature spiritual;^' it is difficult to investigate the relation 
between subject and predicate; but now I look upon this 
sacred precinct as a costly gem (mirror) ; within it I behold 
the forms of all the Buddhas, and my body stands in the 
presence . of the Buddhas, and thus upon my face I worship 
them” (and substitute the name of any other object of 
worship, whether it be a Bodliisatwa, or the law itself.)] 

12. On worshipping a Tope (pagoda) say; 

“ Seeing a sacred Tope,* 

I pray that every living thing 
May, lUce this sacred building, 

Honour’d be by Gods and men, and more.” 

[Such verses as the above would be tedious to record at 
any greater length ; they are all of the same general cha- 
racter, embodying a prayer or vow which breathes a spirit 

■> ’L’hatis, may enjpy “ beatific vision.” The phrase “ yih tsai Full,” 
“ all the Buddhas,” is equivalent to our idea of the “ Supreme.” 

" This line presents several, difficulties; it may be translated “quickly 
thou desfcroyest the Karma of -asankheya of ages.” 

3 Vadjra (?) * Empty— silent. 

* A stupa containing relics of Buddha. 
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of goodwill to all. The other occasions given in the manual 
are these; (13) On bowing towards a Tupo. (14) On civ- 
cunianibiilating a Tope. (15) On reading the Scriptures. 
(IG) On talcing the religions staff. (17) On going to bog. 
(18) On walking along the road. (19) On entering a village. 
(20) On arriving at a door. (21) On being invited within 
a house. (22) When no charity is given. (23) When charity 
is given. (24) On seeing the alms-bowl still empty. (25) 
On emptying an alras-bowl of the food in it, (2G) On seeing 
a full alms-bowl. (27) When delicious food has bceu col- 
lected. (28) Or when objectionable food has been collected. 
(29) On holding the bowl. (30) Or partaking of food, 
(31) On concluding a meal. (32) On receiving any religions 
contribution. (33) On cleaning the teeth. (34) On washing 
the alms-bowl. (35) On shaving the head. (36) On attending 
to the various calls of nature. (37) On washing the hands. 
(38) On entering a bath. (39) On washing the feet. (40) 
On ari’anging the sitting mat. (41) On sitting down to 
meditate. (42) On leaving the state of meditation (samadhi), 
(43) On going to rest. 


8. THE TIAN-TAT SCHOOL OF BUDDHISM. 

To conclude the present section^ in which wm are con- 
sidering' tLe Eeligious character of the Buddhist system, 
1 purpose to give a brief outline of the teaching of a 
school knoAvn as the Tian-Tai^" sect, in China. ‘‘ There is 
no Buddhist estabh’shment better known in China than Tiau- 
Tai. The place itself has much natural beauty ; but its in- 
terest, so far as it is historical, centres chiefly round the 
ancient priest, called Chi-K’ai,! who founded the system. 

J Otherwise called “ Chi-chay.” The following brief memoir of this 
celebrated monlv I take from another part of the Almanac. 

“ Cliin cho-kdiae, otho3fwjse called Che-chay (the IVise one), dwelt 
originally at Ilwa-yung in Honan ; his father was in tlie service of a 
royal personage. At fifteen years of age he made a vow, in, the presence 
of an image at Chang-sha, tliat he W'onld become a iiriost. About this 
time he dreamt that he saw a high hill in the mitldlo of the ocean, tm 
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The clnstei’ of bills that compose T’aii-tai (in tlio pvonnco 
of C]ieli.-kiang’) teiininato abruptly to tlio souilx-wcst, Au 
iruposiiig liillj called Ohili-cbengj crowned with a ipngoda^ is 
conspicuous from the time-worn walls of Tiau-Tai^ ISO miles 
S.W, of Hang'-chen. This is the southern extremity of tlio 
hilly region known by tho same name. From a valley on its 
left flows a mountain stream, which, after traversing the 
plain, ar*nVos at the city just named, and thence handing 
to the S.E., arrives at Tai-oheu, and after a short course of 
ten or fifteen miles, pours its Avaters into the ocean. 

It was up one of the feeders of this stream that Chi-k’ai, 
near the end of the sixth century, wended his Avay in search 
of a lonely mountain residence suited to his meditative cast 
of mind. He was travelling in a region threaded by few 
paths, and in a direction that seemed to lead nowhere, but 
further away from the habitations of men. In this wilder- 
ness of hills and valleys, occupying many square miles, 
although unknown to the agriculturist, he yet found some 
few residing Avhose views of human life were congenial to 
his OAvn. Local tradition points out the spot where he Iwed 
and reflected. Au antique mausoleum, with a long inscrip- 
tion of the Sui dynasty, marks the place A¥bero his ashes 
were deposited. At a little distance from it, tho Kau-ming 
monastery comes into vieAv. It is in a deep A^alley, shut in 

the Bimmdt of AA’liich was a priest beckoning to him Avitli his hand, and 
Avho received him into his arms on the top of the hill. At eighteen ho 
(p-iitted all Avorldly connexions and entered a monastery. After some 
years, having heard that T’hecu-t’hae (Tian-tai) Avas a most romantic 
spot, he Avished to settle there in order to carry out his intention of 
founding a system. The Emperor commanded him to remain in banking, 
but ho refused compliance. Tlik occurred a.d. 575, When fie arriA-ed 
at Theen-thae, he settled near the Kwo-tsing monastery. The Emperor 
thrice recalled him, but in vain. ' He finally settled in this region, and 
jiublished seventy-six distinct Avox'ks, all of which, in the year 1024 a.d., 
n'ere admitted into tho Chinese Buddhist Canon. Tlie Pagoda contain- 
ing the remains of Chc-k’hac(Chi-chay) is still standing on a ptirt of 
the ddieon-thao range, and many miracles, arc reported to have l>een 
wrought at this shiine.” 
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all round wooded heights. The visitor is shewn a large 
square silk garment, the cloak worn by Chi-kai. A metal 
howl, worn hy long’ use, is another curiosity. A Sanscrit 
manuscript is another.^ 

Chi-kai continued his wanderings in this elevated region, 
where the valleys do not sink further than 1 500 feet above th,o 
sea level, and which is, by its loneliness, well suited for tho 
ascetic. Solitude reigns here, for many miles round, in one 
of the most densely populated provinces of China. No fewer 
than twelve monasteries mark the spots where he formed 
a cottage of stone and straw, or caused a modest building to 
be erected. It was, however, at a place called 8i-tsoh, 
not far from the present Wan-nian monastery, that he com- 
posed the system of doctrine called ^^Chi-Kwan,” which has 
ever since distinguished his school. He had in early life 
followed the teaching of the contemplative school, which 
had been established in China by Bodhidharma, the wall- 
gazing Brahman; but afterwards, being dissatisfied with 
tliis system, which discarded all book learning and rejected 
everything* esternal, he formed the outlines of another sys- 
tem, which he taught to multitudes of admiring disciples/'’^ 

The system of Chi-kai was founded on the principles 
advocated in the Tchong*-Lun (Pranyamula Sastra Tika), 
written by Nagardjuna, which rejects all antitheses, and 
endeavours to find the central truth or central method in the 
concilia, tion of antinomies. The true method is found neither 
in book lea, ruing', nor ostornal practice, nor ec, static contern- 
pla,tion; neither in tho exercise of Eeasoii, nor the reveries 
of fancy; but there is a middle condition, a system which 
includes all and rejects none, to which all others gravitate, and 

I This MS. is said to fie •written on palm leaves, and was once read 
and explained fiy CM-kai, It is now nmutclligifile to the priests. Tho 
leaves are written on fi'otfi. sides, and are carefully let into slips of wood, 
wdiicb are fitted on tho same central pin, and the whole, ainoiinting to 
fifty leaves, are enclosed in a rosewood fiox. They are still in a .state of 
perfect preservation. (Shanghai iUmanac.) 

^ Shanghai Almanac, 1857. 
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ill wliicli alone tlie soul can be satisfied. The term Clii- 
Icwan/^ bj" wliicli the Tian Tai system is generally known^ 
has been sometimes translated by the words fixed con- 
templation^ b butj as wo shall find from the ’work itself; tho 
true moaning of the phrase is ‘'bknowlcdgo and meditation/’ 
implying that both the one and the other are necessary for 
arriving at perfection. This idea is also plainly referred to 
in tho 'Dhammapada (S72). “ Without knowledge there is 

no meditation; without meditation there is no kiiowlodge ) 
he w^ho has knowledge and meditation is near Nirvana.”^ 

A recent visitor to one of the monasteries of this district 
makes the following remarks : — Having descended from 
the Pagoda of Ghi-chaj; we passed along a most romantic 
and wild pathway, which brought us to the monastery Kwo- 
tsing-sze. We found this to be one of the largest about 
these hills; and the priests both numerous and respectable. 
The Superior was a middle-aged man of considerable energy, 
and. surrounded by a number of persons well acquainted 
with the system of Buddha. 

Tho argument maintained here was that all systems were 
alike and all led to tho same result.^ One of the priests, 
in the evening, maintained a very lively and interest- 
ing conversation regarding the peculiarities of Buddhism. 
Ho spoke of attaining tho state of Nirvana/ in which a 
man would have no more to do with the past or the 
present, with happiness or misery, with production or 
annihilation. Ho was asked if mon had anything to do 
nom with production and annihilation? To which he re- 
plied in tho affirmative, adding that at birth our lives are 
produced, and at death annihilated j so with all tho works 
of art, vvhen ’we make them they are produced ; when ^Ye 
destroy them they are annihilated. Wo suggested to him 
that in the production of things we do not create them, out 
of nothing, nor at their destruction can we reduce them 

Mas Muller’s version, Bu(Uha(}hoshd!s ‘PardbUt^ olx. 

2 This is the “ middle method,” advocated in the Shatter alluded to 
aljovc. 
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to notliing. This was a now idea to him ; but he contended 
that when a candle is burnt out it is aunihilatodj and 
when any material substance is reduced to atoms it ceases 
to be. As ho still continued to maintain his position^ lie 
was asked how many elements there are? to which ho 
answered four, viz., liro, air, earth, and water. He was then 
askod whethei’, if a portion of the earth were burnt, it must 
necessarily be annihilated, and whether it might not still 
exist in the form of air, though invisible to us ? He 
acknowledged that it might be so. He was then told that 
philosophers in the present day had proved that it was so, 
and that nothing could be annihilated by the art of man. 
So, also, nothing could be made by the art of man without 
something previously existing out of which to make it. That, 
in fact, there was only one who could create and destroy, 
and that was God, from whom all things sprang, and to 
whom all honour and obedience were due.” 

On the next day the discussion was renewed. We told the 
priests that it appeared to ns, from their own classics, that they 
knowledged no Creator or origin of things ; that the uni- 
verse with them seemed to be a succession of changes, 
without beginning or end, without author or aim. Our 
Buddhist friends did not like to acknowledge this, but they 
were obliged to own that such was the fact. They were 
then shewn the impropriety of such a Godless system, and 
the necessity of worshipping and relying on one Supreme. 
The Buddhist said that his heart was the Supreme. Your 
heart, it was replied, is not the ruler of mine, nor of that 
belouging to anyone else. There is One, however, who rules 
over your heart and mine, as well as over ail the world, 

even the Lord of lords How, then, can you say that 

your heart and the Supreme are the same ? 

He then said that Jluddha was Supreme. He was asked 
what Buddha? Amida Buddha? That was a fabulous being. 
Shakyamnni Buddha ? That was a mere mortal, who was 
born and died like other men, and who never displayed 
anything of a Divine power.” 
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The coiivorRation then tm^ied tpon the real ohject of 
worship among the Buddhists^ whether it was Buddha 
hiraselfj or the image which represented, him. They assorted 
that Buddhists were divided into three classes ; the snptu'ior 
class worshipi.)ed Buddha without the intervention of any 
image; the middle class worshipped him throngdi the medium 
of images ; the inferior class never worshipped at all. For 
themselves^ they said they could -worship without any image, 
and they thought it best to do so. We asked them what 
was tho need of images ? They said they were necessary 
for the vulgar, who could not be induced to attend to 

Religion without such aids and that such persons would 

never rise, and must therefore be left as they -were.”^ 

From this quotation we gain some insight into the belief 
of these Tian-tai priests. We also see the defects of onr 
own method of argument with them. The priest -who spoke 
of productions^ and “ annihilation,’’ and that Nirvfina con- 
sists ill the absence of these, did, in fact, only repeat the 
■well known argument found in the Mahfi-pari-nirvana Sutra.^ 
A work of art — a vase, for example — is certainly produced, 
and. may be certainly annihilated, by the will of man. The 
clay is not the vase, but the vase is produced, from the clay. 
The fragments of the shattered pitcher a,re not a pitcher, 
but they -imra so once. The pitcher, qtid pitcher, is annihi- 
lated. The vase, qua vase, is produced. And it is precisely 
this kind of production and of annihilation that the .Buddhists 
regard as constituting a condition of constant change, and 
tliercfore of Sorrow. The Tian-tai priest spoke of Nirvana 
as consisting in the atsenae of such conditions, but ho did 
not say that it consisted in the absence of all existence. 
And, in fact, from his remark made afterwards that his own 
Heart (fitman) was supreme, and the same as the Supreme 
Heart (paramt^tman), it is plain that he did not believe that 
the annihilation of which he spoke was tho destruction of 
eoAstenee, but merely the destruction of that which is chang- 
1 '‘‘Trip toNing-poandT’hcen-t’iiae.’y (Shanghai Almanac, iJio?.) 
® Vii.le p. 178 of the present .-work., 
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iDg and .perishable. Pliere are constant allusions to this 
subject in the Shtra alluded to above/ and it scorns plaiu 
that this is the true belief of the best informed Buddhists. 

The work of which I proceed to give a brief extract, viz., 
the ^SSiau-chi-kwan,^^ was written by Ohi-kai in the Siu- 
shan ^Temple in the Tiau-tai hills, and was reprinted from 
the Canon in the second year of Kcakiug (a.d. 1 798). The 
preface states that there were originally four works written 
by Chi-kai on the subject of Chi-kwan^^ (knowledge and 
meditation), of which the present work w^as the last, and 
therefore was the completion of his labours. With reference 
to the phrase Clii-kwan, the preface adds that it means pre- 
cisely the same as ten-hwui (absolute wisdom), or as tsih-chau 
(passive-splendour, a common phrase for the supreme con- 
dition of Nirvana, a condition, viz., which admits of efful- 
genc-y united with passivity), or as ming-tsing (brightness 
and rest).® [From which we gather that ^^Chi-kwan'' 

‘ Compare, e. r/., tte assertion in tlio fourth Kiouen and eighth pa^-e 
‘ Destroy the sources of sorrow, and this is JTii-vana; as fire is destroyed 
and has no further being, so destroy sorrow, and there will be rest.” 
Compare, also, with this the words of Prof. Max Sluller (Dhammapada, 
XLi). “ ilirvaiia may mean the extinction of many things— of selfish- 
ness, desire, and sin, ivithout going so far as the extinction of subiec- 
tive consciousness.” There are some gathas on the subject on tlie next 
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denotes that condition of beings which admits of a nnioii of 
knowledge and meditative repose,] 

Chi-kai begins his work with the following well known 
Gtitlia — • 

“ Scrupulously avoiding nil mclf eel actions, 
lie vereiitly performing all virtuous ones, 

Parifying tliis intention from all sellisli desire. 

Is the doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 

(Ho then proceeds) — ‘'^Although a man may earnestly desiro 
to enter the path to Nirvana and studiously piirsno the 
directions of the various discourses (Shasters) on the sub- 
ject, he may nevertheless miss altogether attaining his 
desired aim. Now the two laws contained in the idea of 
chi-kwau are simply these : that which is spoken of as chi 
(fixity) is the first mode (or, gate to Nirvana), and consists 
in overcoming all the entanglements of mind; tha,t wdneh is 
called kwan (meditation) is the Best which follows or ac- 
companies the separation of mind from all external influences. 
Once ‘■‘■fixed/'^ amau will tenderly foster the good principles 
of knowledge (heart-knowledge). Possessed of true medi- 
tation, a man has gained the mysterious art of liberating his 
spiritual naturo (his soul). The first is the excellent cause 
of absolute mental-repose,^ whilst the second is the fruitful 
result of Stiprorne Wisdom. A man perfect in wisdom and 
in meditation, ho is thoroughly provided by his own adv.au.- 
tago to advantage the world. Hence, the LohiB of ike Law 
says : Buddha, self-established as tho great vehicle, was 

blhlictl themselves in China, and erected a monument commemomting 
the progress of C’lunstianity in that country (a.u. 718), use similar 
phrasf's in their attempt to define the jSaturc of God, e. ,< 7 ., in the ixrst 
words of the monuiuent “the. Everlasting and yet the truly T)assive” 
(slumg jtm ciiau tsih), whore “ chan tsih” fe a purely Buddhist phrase 
denoting Kirvaua. 

' It is impossible to translate literally Buddhist phrases which relate 
to the various conditions of mental being * the words translated “ abso- 
lute mental repose” refer to. the condition of Samadhi (tong), resulting 
from “ rucdltation” (dhyfina ; Ch. shan.) 
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tlius himself an attainable Law (for others), himself adorned 
■with the might of meditation and wisdom, b}’’ these was en- 
abled to save mankind^’ 

So- these tw’-o powers are like the two wheels of a chariot, 
or the two wings of a bird ; a man w^ho practises himself in 
both, forthwith destro 3 ^s the power of error ; hence tho 
Sutra says: ‘‘^if a man with a one-sided aim acquire merit 
by meditation, and do not learn wisdom, he is called ^foolish’; 
and if ho learn wisdom without practising meditation, he is 
called ^ deluded/ And another Sutra says: Sravaka, 

because he has great power of self-comjiosure, does not 
necessarily arrive at (see) the ISTaturo of Buddha nor does 
Slii-chu Bodhisatwa, although by the power of A¥isdoni he 
may arrive at (or see) the Nature of Buddha, necessarily 
understand the Nature of all the Buddha Tathiigatas/^ But 
whoever has completely mastered both the practice of medi- 
tation and the acquirement of wisdom, that man has accom- 
plished his great aim, and shall certainly arrive at Nirvana. 
[And much more to the same eifect.] 

Now, for the purpose of assisting those who wish to prac- 
tise these two principles (chi kwau), we have put together 
the following brief sections : — 

I. Accomplishment of external means. These are five. 
(1) Observing the Precepts^ purely and iierfectly : there 

^ To see the Nature of Buddha is a phrase indicating a knowledge of 
tlic principles of the “Great Vehicle” (mahityana), which waH an advance 
oil the old scheme known as the “incomplete vehicle” (hinayana). The 
latter spoke only of the “qualities” (slang) of things, and therefore 
taught that when the distinctive qualities of a thing were destroyed or 
dissolved, that the thing perished ; the former taught that there was 
something underlying the qualities ; that something was at first spoken 
of as “ the Law of its existence” (fah ; dharma ; that which makes a 
thing what it is) ; afterwards it was called its “Nature” (sing). Finally, 
it was declared that each thing has not a distinct Nature, but that t!m 
Nature of all things is the same as the Nature of Buddha ; and, by a 
further step, the last' stage of Buddhist speculation was reached, wlnc-h 
was, that the Nature of Buddha is the same as the Nature of “ all the 
Buddlias,” i. c., of the Universe, 

- Tluit is, the ton comniandments. 
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are three classes of persons 'who keep the ].h>ecepts^ who aro 
not the same. 

(fx) If a man^ hcfore hecomiiig^ a disciple- of Buddha^, has 
not been guilty of the five sins (rnnrder^ adultoryj tlioft, 
slander (falsehood of any soi’t), drnnkoimess)^ and, after 
meeting with a Teacher, has adopted the five additioiial 
Knles and taken refuge in Ihiddha, the Law”, and the 
Church ; if such a man, having* left his house and received 
ordination, persuade others to follow” his example, and him- 
self live blamelessly in his profession, this man belongs to 
the superior class of those w'ho observe the Precepts. Stich 
a man, engaging in the practice of chi-kwmn, will arrive at 
the condition (fall, dharma) of Buddha as easily as a pure 
garment is dyed by the dyer. 

{h) The second class of persons are those w’-ho, having 
received ordination,^ continue in their duty as to chief 
matters, but yet offend in some minor points, and so have 
occasion constantly to practise the rules of penance ; these 
are like cloth covered with defilement, which must bo 
washed before it is dyed. 

(r) The third class of persons are those who, after ordi- 
nation, have transgressed wilfully." Under the Little V ehi cle 
there was no room for such persons to repent ; but under 
the system of the Great Vehicle,^ he may recover himself. 

Those who, having sinned thus, and who seek for Recovery 
by Repentance, must observe the following rules ; — 

(a) Tliey must revive their faith in rewards and punish- 
ments. 

' Undci'taken tlie ten precepts. The character of Buddhist ordination 
is fully esplaiucd by Bishop Bigandet {Legend of the JJurmeae Gaudama^ 
5!.)3) also by F. Spiegel in his Latin tiunslation of the Kamava'kya 
from the Pali. 

1 am compressing the full translation of this work, which lies before 
me, into a short compass. To trangress wilfully alludes to the piirajika 
sins of tlio Pratimdksha. 

3 The distinction of this development was that all men, possessing 
the Xjituro of Buddha, should eventually bo. saved ■, and iUereforo it 
excludes no one from repentance. 
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(/S) They must encourage in themselves a ilr-eling of deep - 
shame for their sin. 

(7) T1 ey must be filled with a sense of reveroiice and 
fear. 

(5) They must desire to destroy occasions of sin ; or, as 
the Law says, shape their conduct according to Religion.^’ 

(e) They must confess their sins without reserve. 

(^) They must cut off all sinful inclinations (or heart- 
leanings to sin). 

{-ri) They must excite in themselves a jealousy for Religion 
(the Law, or a desire to protect the Law) . 

{$} They must proinoto in themselves a desire to see all 
men arrive at salvation. 

(k) They must constantly invoke all the Buddhas.” 

(X) They must consider the deadness” (unproductive- 
ness) of the nature of sin. 

If a man is ablo to observe these ten Rules, and at the 
same time attend scrupulously to the external duties of 
Religion — such as adorning the altar, cleansing his person, 
and clothed in pure garments, scattering flowers and burn- 
ing incense in honour of the three gems, as the Law directs 
— thus doing, for a week, for three weeks, for a month, 
throe months, till a whole year he past — finding then that 
he has thoroughly repented of his crime, and that the hold 
of evil is utterly destroyed in him, then he is Fixed (f. e., 
restored to purity). But by what marks may he know that 
the power of evil is destroyed ? If the disciple, at the time 
when he has thus repented with all his heart, realise the 
vanity (light profit) of earthly engagements (lit. of body and 
heart), obtain propitious dreams, and moreover experience 
(observe) the various indications of inward spiritual tokens, 
and awake to a sense of the development of virtaous prin- 
ciples (“virtuous heart,” in opposition to “body-heart”'), 
and, as he sits in contemplation, perceives his body to be as 
a cloud or a shadow, and thus gradually attain to the limits 
of the different dhyanas, and if again he thoroughly under- 
stand the character of' the enlightened condition of mind 
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whicli exhibits itself by immediate r'ecoguitiou of sacred 
truths so tha,t on opening the Scriptures their true meaning 
at once flashes into the heart, and in consequence of this 
condition he enjoy true Peace, by such proofs as those he 
may assuredly knoAV that the root of his sin which led to 
transgression and spiritual deadness is utterly destroyc'd. 
Prom this time forth, resolutely holding to tho Laws of 
purity called Sila (perfect compliance with all thi^ rules of 
the Vinaya), he may then practise the way of Saiiiadhi (h e., 
prepare himself for arriving at spiritual perfection), as tho 
tom and dirty robe, when mended and washed, is again fit 
for use. 

But if a man have broken tho great commandments, 
and so fear prevent him from arriving at “ fixed contempla- 
tion” {i. e.j complete abstraction of mind), and he does not 
follow the directions of the Sacred Books in framing his 
religious life; yet if he be only sensible of a profound rever- 
ence in the presence of the three Gems (the Triratna — 
Buddha, the Law, the Church), search, out and bring to 
light his former sins, cut off the secret springs of it that 
entwine his heart, and, as he sits in reflection continually, 
realise the nature of sin as being empty (vain or dead), and 
so concentrate his thoughts on the Buddhas of the ten 
regions (n e., “ all the Buddhas,” or the " Supreme”), and 
when ho breaks off from his meditation, iminediatoly resorts 
with perfect intention to tho burning of, incense, and bodily 
worship, and with contrite heart recite the precepts and in- 
tone the sacred Books of the Groat conveyance, and so the 
obstacles that prevented his religious advanconiont, and the 
causes of his grievous sin, be gradually overcome and 
destroyed, because of this, arriving' at purity, tho power of 
contemplation will expand and increase. Hence the Sutra 
called the Miau-shing-teng (Surangama Samadhi ?) says : 
“ If a man, because he has transgressed the greater com- 
mandments, be filled with fear, and desiring to destroy the 
power of sin, seek to do so by the practice of intense 
thought, which, after all, being imperfect, is ineffectual to 
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tliG desired end, sucIl a man onglit to take up liis abode in 
a desert si)ot (live in a pansal), and^ bolding bis mind in 
cbeokj continue to sit and recite tbe Scriptures of tlio Great 
Vebicle^ till be find tbe entire weight of sin removed and 
destroyed, and tbe various powers of abstract contempla- 
tion, self-originated, come into bis possGvSsiond^ 

If. Tbe secoiid external means relates to clotbing* and 
food. Now, with respect to tbe first, there ai’e three rules. 
(1.) That which relates to tbe one garment worn by tbe 
great teachers of tbe Snowy Mountains (tbe school of tbe 
Haimavatas?), barely sufficient to cover the body, (who) by 
excluding themselves from tbe society of men, aimed to 
perfect themselves in tbe virtue of endurance (patience, 
ksb^nti). (2.) That which relates to K'^syapa (or, tbe school 
of the K^syapiyas, which is the same as that of the Aryastha 
viras, from whom the Haimavatas proceeded), who always 
observed the Dhuta Eules^ about dress, which require that 
only such garments shall be used as are made from cloth 
defiled in various ways,^ and of these only three of a pre- 
scribed length. (3.) That which relates to those who live 
in very cold countries and who are of imperfect powers of 
endurance — to these Tathagata allowed other garments be- 
sides the three, and other things in strict moderation. 

With respect to food there are four llules. (1.) That 
which relates to the great professors of the higher order, 
who live in mountain depths remote from men, and feed on 
vegetables and fruits according to their season. (2.) That 

J The .Dlmta rules, known as the “ fceles-dhutanga” in the Soutli 
(from teles, thirteen ; dhiita, destroyed ; and anga, ordinance ; meaning 
the thirteen ordinances hy which the cleaving to existence is destroyed), 
and in. China as the “ chi cul theou tho,” arc given by Spence Hardy, 
Eastern MonacMsm, p. 9 ; and by liemusat, Fo~l'oue-1d^ p. (iO ; vide 
also Burnonf, iTiirod., p. 304. 

This is the first of the thirteen Dhiita Kules, and is called pansu- 
kulikanga”; thisprecept orders that all cloth for garments for priests 
should be cither picked up in a cemetery, or polluted in some way, or 
thrown away and discarded on account of its %vortlilessness. Vide 
Eastern Monaokism, p. 118. . 
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wliicli. relates to those who continually observe the Dlmta 
rules in roforence to the food they have heggedJ (;i,) ddio 
food allowed to an Aranyaka (hermit) to be received from 
his .Danapati (patron). (4.) Tho pure food allowed to tho 
priesthood when living in community. 

III. The third external means relates to tho possession of a 
pure place of abode. With reference to the word hien” as 
signifying a place of abode (pansala ?), it is a place where no 
business is transacted^ and where there are no contentions 
or disputes j so it is called a peaceable place ; there are throe 
descriptions of such places^, (1 ) in some deep mountain ravine^ 
remote from human intercourse ; (2), in some forest resort 
(Aranya)^ where the ^^dhuta” rules may he followed; this 
place must be at least throe or four li (half a mile or more) 
from a village/ so as to he removed from any sound of worldly 
business or contention; (3), in a spot at a distance from a 
place where laymen live-in the midst of a quiet Sang-ha- 
rama; all these places are called peaceable and calm abodes. 

IV. The fourth external means relates to freedom from all 
worldly concerns and influences. There are four things to 
be avoided under this head, (1.) To desist from all share 
in ruling or governing a people, so as not to incur any 
responsibility connected with the mode of dischaiging the 
trust. (2.) To desist from all worldly friendships, and all 
social or family connexions. (3.) Not to follow any trade or 
art, whether of medicine, sorcery, or other persuasion. (4.) 

■* For these rules, vide Eastern MonacMsm^ § ix, passim. 

2 The eighth of the thirteen ordinances (teles dhutanga) is called 
“ Aranyakauga.” The word “ aranya'’ means a forest. The priest who 
keeps this ordinance cannot reside near a village, but must remain in 
the forest. (Vide for other particulars, Eastern Monaohimn, p. 18o.) 

® The constant rise of the word “ village,” both in the (ihiuese and 
Pali canonical books, as denoting “a place of assembly” or “an in- 
habited place,” seems to show that the establishment of Bixddliist 
religious fraternities in India was followed by the formation of a secular 
'Society in the same neighbourhood; just as the “church” or “ Lhiu” 
amongst ourselves drew to its yicinity the town or village that took its 
ixfirao from the religious foundation. 
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To desist from all professional engagements connected 'vvitli 
worldly learning, discussion, instruction, and so on. 

V. Tlie fiftli external means relates to the promotion of all 
virtuous knowledge, of wliick there are three divisions. (1.) 
Taking care of all religious books. (2.) Endeavouring to 
promote agreement amongst religions persons, so that there 
shall be no division or confusion. (8 ) Endeavouring to 
transmit and inculcate, by every expedient of mind and 
action, the true principles of virtuous knowledge. 

W e have thus briefly glanced at the five sorts of prepara- 
tory observances requisite for the final acquisition of “ Chi- 
Kwan.” 

2, ON CHIDINO THE EVIL DESIRES. 

These evil desires are five : every one who enters on the 
practice of meditation with a view to perfect himself in the 
system called chi-kwan, must overcome these desires. They 
are commouly known in the world as the lust after beauty, 
sound, smell, taste, touch ; by the delusive influences of these 
passions men (the different worldly teachers) foster in 
themselves the growth of concupiscence (tiushna), but if they 
are able to understand thoroughly the folly (sin) of such in- 
dulgences, SO as not to permit their existence in their own 
case, this is called chiding the evil desires.” 

The first effort is to be made against the lust after beauty; 
that is to say, the beautiful form of man or woman : the painted 
eyes, the graceful neck, the bright-red lips, the pearl-white 
teeth; and also tlie various attractive colours of worldly trea- 
sures, such as blue and yellow,red and white, etc., all which are 
the causes of besotment, and by producing a phroiwy of 
love rosulb in every kind of evil karma. So it was Bimbasara 
Bajah was born in his enemy-’s country as a mistress in the 
harem of Av^mbra (ho-fan-po-lo) on account of his lustful 
propensities; so also ITd%ana Rajah, besotted by lust, out, 
off the hands and feet of the five hundred Rishis, and thus 
incurred every kind of retributive punishment. 
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The second effort is to be made against the Inst of sonndj in 
which is included the love of mnsio^ whether of tine lute 
(kTiung how); or guitar, or the musical bamboo pipes, or of 
golden instruments (gongs or ojmbals), or of the musical 
stone, and of the voice of singing men or singing women; all 
these are calculated to produce a clouded and besotted mind in 
the case of those who hear them, and so result in an evil karma. 
Thns it was the five hundred llishis who dwelt in the Snowy 
mountains, by listening to the singing of the Gandharva 
nymphs, lost their power of mental abstraction, and their 
hearts became beclouded and confused. Thus, and in other 
ways, we may know the evil consequences of fondness for 
“ sound.” 

The third effort is to be made against fondness for 
perfumes, such as the perfumed persons of men or women, 
or the smell of food, or the seasonings of food; in short, every 
kind of pleasant aroma which foolish men delighting in, forth- 
with are entangled in the trammels of lust. Thus it was 
that Bikshu, dwelling beside the Lotus-tank, perceiving the 
delicious scent of the flowers, his heart was filled with lust, 
and so he fell in love with the Spirit of the Tank (the Naiad), 
and incurred the gravest guilt (caused a great scandal). Is 
it right, then, to be careless about this matter, when by it 
such consequences may ensue? Surely this consideration 
should cause those wdio are indifferent (asleep) to rouse them- 
selves. By these and other considerations we may learn the 
evil consequences of fondness for perfumes. 

The fourth effort is to be made against the lust of taste; that 
is to say, the taste of bitter, sour, sweet, salt, fresh, and so on; 
all species of highly flavoured and tasty meats and drinks ; 
fondness for such things wall cause the mind to become cloudy 
and impure, and so create every kind of evil karma, like the 
Sraman^ra (novice), who was so infatuated with the love of 
cream, that at the end.of his life he was born again as one 
of the small insects that live in cream. By these and other 
considerations we may learn the evil consequences of fond- 
ness for delicate or tasty food. 
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The fifth effort is to he made against the love of tonch ; 
that is to sajj the soft or silky feel of a personas body; 
or the love of anything warm in cold weather^ or any- 
thing cold in warm weather; in shorty all those pleasant 
sensations arising from contact which overcome the judg- 
ment of foolish and ignorant men^ and raise up within 
them, as a result, a karma opposed to religion, as in the case 
of the Bishi Yih-Koh (Ekasringa), who, by the power of this 
lust, lost his spiritual capabilities, and became the courtezan 
Ganika (Ivi-king). By this and other considerations we 
may learn the evil consequences resulting from this love of 
touch. 

These considerations respecting the forbidden desires 
are taken from the discourses of the Great-conveyance 
(Mah^ yana) School ; and in these also we find the follow- 
ing : — Alas ! for the miseries which all creatures endure 
constantly from these five desires ! And still they seek after 
their indulgence, and are never satisfied ! These five desires 
conduce to our continuance in misery, as fuel which revives 
and supports a fire. These five desires can bring no satis- 
faction, as a dog gnawing a rotten bone ; they produce 
quarrels and fights, as birds contending' for a bit of flesh ; 
they burn, as the flame of a torch, when the wind is contrary, 
burns the hand ; they are poisonous, as the poison of snakes; 
their benefit is no more than that of a dream ; they last but 
for a moment, as the spark from the flint, and arc utterly 
vain'! — The wise man, again, considers them as hateful 
ro},ibors, which hold in their bonds the foolish men of the 
world till they die, and after death entail on them endless 
miseries ; these lusts are shared in common with the beasts; 
by their indulgence we are brought into the condition of 
abject slavery ; these miserable lusts immerse us in the 
filth of the three worlds. I, then, pi’cparing the exercise 
of dhyfina (religious abstraction), should drive away these 
hindrances, as robbers are driven away and expelled, accord- 
ing to the GMms in the Dhyana Sutra, 
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We are still tangled in the coil of Life and Death, 

Because \ve still indulge our taste for sinful pleasures ; 

We treasure up for ourselves vengeance when \ve die ; 

Vain as these i^lcasures are, they entail nothing hut sorrow," etc, 

8. CASTING AWAY HINDRANCES. * 

Tlie liindrances Here spoken of are five : vi*!., covetous- 
ness, anger, sloth., restlessness, unbelief. In the previous 
section we spoke of desire for exteraal gratification, the 
object being in one of the five categories of sense. But 
now we are speaking, in brief, of the desires which are 
originated in the mind itself, vi25., when engaged in the prac- 
tice of religious duties ; (1) a covetous desire ; for instance, 
after complete wisdom ; the thoughts about this will so inter- 
twine as to becloud and impede the virtuous intentions (lioart), 
and result in the production of an imperfect wisdom. For con- 
sider ! if the animal desires, strengthening in the heart, are 
able (as it were) to consume the body, how much more will 
not the fire, which the heart itself produces by its desires, 
burn up every virtuous principle ? The man who encourages 
this covetous disposition banishes reason, and. drives it 
away ; he makes the foundation of misery ever broader 
and broader; the heart that entertains it can never appj’oach 
the border of wisdom, as it is said in the following GMias 
which relate to the subject, 

“The man who has entered on the path of Reason, asluuned and 
wearied (of sin), 

Who has taken the alms-howl, able to confer happiness on all crea- 
tures, 

How can such an one again become subject to covetous desii’es, 

Or be soiled and besotted by the five passions ? 

Having once let go the indulgence of such thiugs, 

He discards them, nor ever looks back. 

The man who returns to the gratification of these desires, 

Is like a fool returning to his vomit ; 

For these desires, whilst the search lasts, are bitter, 

And when gratified bring distraction and fear, 
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And -when not obtained result in disappointment and chagrin. 

There is no foundation for any htappiness in them. 

Such is the misery of these Desires ! 

But when a man has been able to give them all 
Having gained the joys of deep mental abstraction, 

There is no room left for any further delusion, 

Tlie second liindraiice to bo cast away is anger this is 
indeed the origin of all religious failure ; tlie cause of a 
man^s falling into every evil way of existence; it is the 
enemy of all laeace, and the great robber of the virtuous 
heart ; the fruitful source of the gravest sins of the , mouth. 
For thus it is the disciple, when sitting in the very act of 
religious contemplation, thinking on such and such, a man, 
considers thus in his mind: ‘'^that man is a continual nui- 
sance to me and to my friends; he seems to court my enmity 
and then he considers about past circumstances and future 
ones, and so he is filled with vexation, and this generates 
anger, and this produces hatred, and this results in a deter- 
mination to retaliate ; thus it is anger beclouds the heart, 
and so it is called a hindrance,'’^ and should be cast away 
at once ; . and so Sakra Devana in a verse puts this question 
to .Buddha : 

“ What is it destroys tranquillity and joy ? 

What is it destroys all contentment ? 

What is the root of bitterness (poison), 

Which destroys every vii-tuous principle ?” 

To which Buddha replied in the following verse : — 

“ Destroy anger, there will be Rest and joy ; 

Destroy anger, there will be contontmtmt ; 

Anger is the root of bitterness (poison) ; 

Anger destroys every virtuous principle.” 

Thus we may gather just this, that we ought to cultivate 
a loving and patient disposition, and by destroying and for- 
saking every remnant (of anger), induce a perfect tranquillity 
of mind. 

The third hindrance is, slotliful indolence. The darkness 
that dwells within the heart is called sloth, and the lieaviness 
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wliicli pervades every part of tlie corporeal system^ inviting 
to sleep and laziness^ this is called indolence j and hence the 
name slothful indolence. It is this disposition that prevents 
all present or future attainment of solid happiness^ and stands 
opposed both to the happiness of heaven and the attainment 
of Nirvana,, so great is the destructive power of this wicked 
principle. So that whilst the other hindrances cause one to 
lose ground^ this indolence makes one like a dead person, un- 
able to hold any ground, and for this reason it is difficult to ex- 
tirpate and destroy. As Buddha, when enlarging on this very 
subject in the presence of the Bddliisatwas, says in verse : 

“ Rise from thy bed I embrace not the stinking corpse of sleqs ! 

Suppose the arrows of grievous disease penetrated thy body, 

And the whole collection of miseries consequent thereon, could there 
then be peaceful Rest ?” etc.i 

Thus, by various arguments, be chides the hindrance of 
slothfulness, and warns us, by shortening our hours of rest, 
to get rid of the cloudy influences that darken the mind, 
and, if necessary, to devote ourselves more and more to the 
practice of fixed contemplation, in order to curb and destroy 
the inclination to indolence. 

The fourth hindrance to be cast away is restlessness and 
vexation. This restlessness is threefold : (1 .) Restlessness 
of body; when one cannot bo still in any position, but there 
is a constant inclination to get about something else, either 
to walk about, or to sit or to change position. (2.) Restless- 
ness of the vocal organs, as when one is always humming or 
singing, or chattering or arguing. (3.) Restlessness of mind, 
as when one is always thinking how to excel in worldly 
knowledge. This is the ^^love of change’^ of which we speak, 
destructive of all true religion ; for if the mind of the re- 
ligions person cannot bo firmly fixed in contemplation, wdicn 
governed by the ordinary rules used by men for this purpose, 
how much less when this restlessness is allowed to dissipate 

■> I have not thought it necessary to translate the Avholo of these 
verses, They are mere repetitions of the previous argument. 
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its strength ? it is like trying to hook a mad elophaut^ or to 
restrain a camel without catching him by the nose, as the 
Gatha says ; 

“ You have shaved your head and assumed the soiled garments (of a 
priest); 

You have taken the earthen alms-dish, and gone begging your daily 
food. 

What pleasure, then, can there be now in indulging yourself in rest- 
lessness? 

For if you let loose and indulge such feelings as those, you lose all 
profit in Religion.” 

Surely, then, to lose all profit in religion, and at the same 
time all worldly pleasures, such a condition, is a sad one 1 
and that which causes it should be, once for all, cast away. 
But what is the vexation of which we spoke ? This vexation 
fills up the measure of the '^hindrance” of Restlessness. How 
is it, then ? At the time when this restlessness is indulged, the 
influences of religion are no longer felt, and therefore when 
the man afterwards desires to practise fixed contemplation, 
he finds himself overpowered by vexation on account of his 
former conduct, and so sorrow obscures the mind ; hence 
this name of ^^obscuration” or ^^hinclrance.” Now this vexa- 
tion or sorrow, caused by transgression, is of two kinds: (1.) 
The sorrow which we have just mentioned. (2.) Sorrow 
for some grievous sin, the recollection of which causes con- 
tinual remorse, the arrows of which stick fast in the soul, and 
cannot bo removed. As the Gatha says : 

“ Doing what we ought not to do, 

,Not doing what we ought to do, 

The tire of regretful sorrow which (now) burns, 

Jn after ages (leads to) ruin and misery. 

But if a man is able to repent of his sin, 

And to complete lus repentance, there is no more grief. 

In this way the heart is restored to Peace ; 

But repentance not fulfilled, there is the constant recollection of sin, 
Whether of omission or commission. 

And this is just the condition of the Fool, 

Not repenting with all His Heart, 

Not doing what he is able to do, 

He completes the sum of his evil deeds, 

And he cannot but do that which he ought not.” 
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The fifth hindrance to be rejected is the cloud of unbelief. 
This unbelief obscuring the iiiind^ there can be no hearty 
faith in any religious duty, and there being no Faith, thou 
there is no advantage to be got by any religious profession 
(Law of Buddha). We may compare the case of such a man 
to that of a person without hands in the middle of a Treasure 
Mountain ji — having no hands, what use to him. are the 
Treasures ? Such is the character of this unbelief. There 
are three kinds of unbelief. (1 .) That sort of doubt about 
oneself which leads a man to think thus : All my faculties 
are dark and dull ; the pollution of sin in my case is very 
great ; I am unlike any one else.-*^ Thinking thus about 
himself, a man in the end will be unable to attain perfec- 
tion. If he desire to prepare himself for this perfection, 
he must not undervalue his own condition; for whilst 
sojourning in the present world, it is difficult to ascertain 
what principles of virtue there may be within the heart. (2.) 
There is a second kind of unbelief, viz., that which relates to 
one^s Eeligious Teacher, as if a man were to say : My 
teacher has no dignified ways with him, or peculiar marks of 
excellency; he cannot, then, possess any great religious en- 
dowments ; how then can he instruct me ?’■’ Such doubts 
as these will effectually prevent any advance in the way of 
Samddhi ; we should desire, therefore, to exclude the idea, 
for as it is said in the Maliayana Shaster, “A stinking leather 
purse may contain much gold; if, therefore, wo would have 
the gold we must not fling away the purse.-’^ The disciple 
should argue even thus : “ My master, although he is not 
perfectly pure, is yet able to promote in my mind the love 
of religion (Buddha) (3.) There is a third kind of unbe- 
lief relates to the Law : for this is the argument, that the 
mind of man, which is naturally so taken up with worldly 
concerns, can never with faith and reverence undertake re- 
ligious duties ; and that there can be no sincerity in such 
profession."" But what then? (Such a) doubt is the very 
principle of failure, as is said in the G&tha ; 
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“ The man who, travoUing along a precipitotis road, 

Doubts whether he can proceed, or not, 

Is like the man Avho, living in the midst of the realities of life 
(religious virtues), 

Doubts of their truth. 

Because he doubts, he cannot diligently inquire 
After the true marks of that which is. 

This unbelief, born from folly, 

Is the evil product of an evil heart. 

For virtue and vice are true ; 

And so Life and death and Nirvana are true. 
Therecanbeuodoiibtaboutthe.se. 

Cherishing the principle.s of unbelief, 

The King of Death and the infernal lictors will bind you, 

As a Lion seizes the deer. 

So that there can be no rescue. 

There will be doubts as long as we reside in the world ; 

Yet, pursuing with joy the road of virtue, 

We ought, like the man who observes the rugged path along the 
■precijiice, ■ 

Gladly and x^rofitably to follow it. 

Thus those who have faith will enter into all the profit of 
a religious life ; whilst those who have no faith, even when 
living in the profession of religion, will profit nothing. By- 
all these considerations, therefore, we should learn at once to 
cast away the hindrance of unbelief. 

But why should we reject only these, it naay he asked, 
out of so many hindrances which exist ? Because, we 
reply, in these five all others are included.^ The disciple, 
therefore, who gets rid of the.so five is like the man who 
is suddenly freed from a burthen on his back, or a dis- 
eased man restored to health, or a starving man brought 
to a place of abundant food, or a man who escapes tin- 
hurt from a band of robbers; so the man. freed from 
those hindrances finds his heart restored to rest, filled with 
calm and peace. Whereas the heart, enthralled by these 
faults, is like the- sun or the moon obscured by clouds, or 
when covered by the hand of the Asura, unable to shed 
forth any light, or shine -with any degree of brightness. 

^ The paaeions, “ trishna, ragas, moha,” etc. 
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4 . HARMONISING (I'HE FACULTIES). 

The disciple, when he first engages in. the practice of 
religious'* contemplation,” desiring to prepare his life in 
agi'eement with the Laws of all the Buddhas,** must first 
arm himself with a firm resolve to save all creatures, vowing 
that he will (himself) seek to obtain the wisdom of the 
Supreme Buddha, Firm as adamant in this resolve, press- 
ing forward with all courage and determination, regardless 
of his own individual life, if he thus goes on perfecting 
himself in Eeligion,*^ and in the end not turning back, 
then, afterwards, when sitting in devout meditation, keep- 
ing before his mind none but right reflection.^, he will 
clearly apprehend the true condition of all plnenomenal 
existence j without any distinct recognition of that which is 
called excellent (virtue) or the cont,rary ; disregarding the 
knowledge of all that which depends on the exercise of the 
souses; perceiving that all things, in their nature imperfect, 
are mixed up with grief and vexation ; that the three worlds 
are the result of birth and death ; and that all things in the 
three worlds do but result from the Heart — his experience 
will be that which is stated in the Dasabhumi Sfitra. ^‘'The 
three worlds have no other originator but tho ‘’one self' 
(heart) — if a man knows that this ^ self' has no individual 
Nature, then all phaenqmena (conditions) will appear to 
him unreal; and thus, his heart being without any polluting 

» DhyAna. CM-kai is now about to explain the character of the pre- 
paration necessary for entering on the practice of “ meditation," and 
for .securing tho abstraction called “ SamMhi." The distinction between 
Dhyana and Sainadhi is beet given in the words of Paian jali. “ Restraint 
of the body, retention of the mind and meditation, which thence is 
exclusively confined to one subject, is Bhyana ; the idea of identifica- 
tion with the object of sucb meditation, so as if devoid of individual 
Nature, is SamMM." Ftsknu PuratM, 658 n. 

2 The Buddhas of the ten regions of space, of the three ages (past, 
present, and future). Tliis expression is bub a developed form of the 
early formula “ to perfect wisdom," 

2 “ The Laws of all the Buddhas.” 
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influence (envelope), tliere will be a clear end. of all power 
possessed by Karma to reproduce in Ms case ^life or death/ 

Having anuved at tliis pointy the disciple ought to ad- 
vance to the further practice of right preparation. 

How what do we mean by ^^harmonising the faculties V’ 
We moan just what the potter does to the clay before ho 
places it on his wheel; ho cleanses it from all impurities, and 
brings it to a proper consistency ; or as the musician, who 
tunes the strings of his lute to a projDer concord ; — so the 
discijDle prepares his .heart, How, for the purpose of thus 
harmonising his faculties, there are five duties I’equiring 
attention, which, properly performed, will make the attain- 
ment of Samadhi easy ; but not observed, will cause many 
difficulties in the way of attaining virtuous principles. 

(1) The first duty regai’ds ^^food’^; and with respect to 
this the rule is that one’s individual desires should be 
regulated according to Eeason : if a man overfill himself, 
then the vapours quickly rise and the body swells, and’* the 
various pulsations, not proceeding regularly, the mind be- 
comes darkened and bui'thened, and there is no rest whilst 
sitting in reflection. If a man eats too little, then the body 
becomes emaciuted, the heart is in suspense, and the thoughts 
become feeble and disconnected. So that in either case 
tliere is no way for the accomplishment of Samadhi. [Tho 
section then proceeds to speak of tho evil consequences of 
indulging in impure or forbidden food.] 

Thus, for those who enter on the practice of Samadhi, 
attention to food is the firsthand most important requisite, 
as the Sutra says : 

^^Tho bodily functions in healthy exorcise, then Rca.sou 
(religious knowledge) advances, knowing how to practise 
moderation in food and drink. 

‘'^Occupying his solitary Pansal, in uninterrupted con- 
tentment, 

‘■^His heart at rest and joyously persevering in the 
Keligioiis life, 

“■^Such is the teaching of all the Buddhas (with respect to 
their followers).” 
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(2) The second thing to be adjusted is "sloep’-’j for 
sleep is the delusive covering of ignorance, and cannot be 
tolerated. Too much sleep prevents all right apprehension 
of the Holy Law; and, moreover, destroys all religious 
merit. It causes the heart to become dark, and uproots 
every virtuous princijile. But by regulating the hours of 
sleep, both the mind and the animal nature are purified and 
cleansed; the memory becomes distinct, and so it is possible 
to compose the heart within the sacred limits which make 
it possible to experience the enjoyment of Samadhi. And 
so the Sfitra says : By not yielding to the influences of 
sloth, either one night or two (i a., at the present or some 
future time), rejecting and not listening to its bewitchments, 
the life is cleansed and there is nothing further to attain.^’ 
Think, then, of the fire of destruction (death) which will 
burn up the world and all in it, and so early every morning 
seek to deliver yourself, and yield not to sloth 1 

The third, fourth, and fifth adjustments relate severally 
to the body, the breath, and the mind. 

With respect to the body : care must be taken that no 
violent exertion be used previous to entering on the exercise 
of '^‘'meditation,’-’ lest the breath shpuld bo agitated, and the 
mind in consequence bo unsettled; composing the body to a 
state of perfect quiet, first of all the mat must be placed in 
a properly retired spot, where the disciple may remain 
quiet and free from interruption for a considerable time. 
After this the legs must be properly arranged, if the mode 
called “ pwan-kea” bo adopted, then the left leg is placed 
above the right and drawn close into the body, so that the 
toes of the left foot be placed evenly on the right thigh, and 
those of the right foot on the left thigh. But if the “ts’iiien- 
kea’^ mode of sitting be preferred, then the right leg is 
uppermost. 

Next, the clothes must be properly arranged and spread 
out, so that during the period of "meditation” they shall 
not fall off. Then the hands ought to be composed, i. c., 
the palm of tho left hand placed in the hollow of the right. 
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corresponding to the position of the legs ; then placing 
thenij thus arranged^ in close contact with the body^ let the 
heart be at rest! 

The next requirement is to straighten the body. Having 
first of all stretched the joints seven or eight timeS;, so that^ as 
tho An-mo' law dhccts, the hands and feet may not become 
dead, let the spine be perfectly straight, neither curved nor 
humped, the head and neck upright, the nose exactly plumb 
with tho navel, neither awry nor slanting, nor up nor down, 
hut the whole face straight and perfectly fixed. 

Next, with regard to cleansing the mouth, the rules about 
coarse and impure breathing are these: on opening the mouth 
to dispei'se the breath there should be no rough or sudden ex- 
halation, but gently and smoothly, and whilst the breath is 
passing out consider that in different parts of the body 
there are pulsations that admit of no exit (?) ; after dispers- 
ing the breath shut the mouth, then breathe gently in 
through the nose until three inspirations have been made, 
or if the breath be well adjusted then one inspiration is 
sufficient. Afterwards, the mouth being closed, the teeth 
and lips scarcely separated, let the tongue remain pressing 
on the upper ledge of the teeth, then open the eyes just 
enough to perceive the exterior light. Thus, retaining the 
body in an upright sitting posture, tho head and the four 
limbs immovable and perfectly fixed — such ai'e the rules 
respecting the body on entering on ^^fixed contemplation.^^” 

Next with respect to breathing.’^ There are four kinds 
of respiration : 1. Windy respiration; 2. A gasping respira- 
tion; 3. Emotional breathing; 4. i-^ure respiration. The 
first three modes are unharmonised conditions ; the last is 
harmonised. What, then, is the condition denoted by 
“ windy respiration ?” It is when, at the time of sitting 
down to engage in meditation, the breath passing in and 

'' Ama? 

s The various rules respecting the postures of tho Yogi inay be con- 
sulted Vish. Parana, 65S, etp.' And also hire. Spier’s Anoient India, 
pp. 430, 431. 
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out of tlie nosfa’ils may bo perceived by tlie noise it makes : 
this is wind. Tben wbat' is gasping ? It is when, sitting 
down to eiigago in meditation/'’ altJiougli tliero be no 
noise in breathings yet the re.spiration is broken and nn- 
even^ as though it came not through a clear passage; this is 
gasping. What/ then^ is emotional breatliing? This is 
whcnj sitting down to meditate, although there he no noise 
or gasping, still the respiration is not equable or smooth : 
this is emotional breathing. And, lastly, what is proper 
respiration ? This is when there is neither noise nor gasp- 
ing nor uneven breathing, biit the respiration is calm and 
regular, the sign of an equable and well balanced mind; 
this is proper respiration. The first kind of respiration 
produces confusion of mind j the second produces an inter- 
rupted condition of thought ; the third tends to distress the 
mind; the last alone leads to “^fixity.” So that when 
sitting in meditation, if either of the three former methods of 
breathing be detecte^, they are signs of what is named 
want of harmony” in the exercise (use) of religious duties. 
Moreover, with respect to the heart,” we observe that if 
there be any anxiety or distress of mind, this is an impedi- 
ment in the way of SamS-dhi. If, then, we desire to 
harmonise-” the heart, wo must observe three things. 1. 
To put down and destroy all that distresses our peace of 
mind. 2. To have the substance of the body (limbs) freely 
and easily arranged. 3. To take care that the breathing is 
gentle and smooth as through a hair-tube. Broatbing in 
this way, all distress of mind must be overcome, and there- 
fore the heart may be easily composed to fixed coutcmjDia- 
tion.” 

Lastly, with respect to '^harmonising” the mental faculties, 
there are several schemes for doing this: on entering, being 
fixed, and leaving the condition of absolute rest. On enter- 
ing Samadhi, all confused thoughts must be suppressed and 
harmonised so that they cannot get the upper hand. And, 
next, there must be some fixed object for the eye to gaze 
on when the mind is dead or fickle. Now, this deadness of 
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mind consists in a want of recollection and a general indis- 
position to exertion, in wliicli case tlie disciple’^ must compel 
Ms attention to a particular point, as at tlie end of tlie noso/^ 
forcing Ms mind to engage witli determination on the infin- 
ences wMcli occupy it (or should direct it), and not wander 
away from them for a moment. This is the way to over- 
come “ dcadness.” 

And, now, what is ficldeness or flightiness of mind ? It 
is when, at the time of sitting down to “’meditate,^* tho 
mind is swayed to and fro, and the body ill at ease, influ- 
enced by exterior circumstances of various descriptions: 
this is flightiness. In such, a case, the mind ought to be 
bound down to repose in the middle of the body, as it were 
in the navel, and all the wandering thoughts be centred in 
one point; the mind will then be easily composed and fixed. 

But beyond this, though, there be no ^^deadness^^ or 

levity^’ of heart, there may be a “ momentary excitement,’^ 
or a careless’-* condition. The first |rises from some such 
cause as this. Whilst engaged in contemplation, the mind 
suddenly fixes on the idea, that now because of such or such 
an effort “ Samiidhi^’ is coming on, and so there be a feeling 
of excitement or hysteria. Such a state of mind should be 
suppressed and overcome by reflecting that the influences of 
the animal spirits (or passion nature (M)) all flow from, the 
differences which exist in the inferior parts of our constitu- 
tion (?) If the heart is affected wflth carelessness, resulting 
from an inward satisfaction on account of progress, then the 
body -will be ill-adjusted, the mouth full of spittle, and, in con- 
sequence, a general bewilderment will ensue — to remedy this 
the body must be gathered up, and, by a sudden effort, the 
mind centered in the subject that engages its attention. 

With regard to the Rules which, relate to the government 

Wilson tnmslates the corresponding Sanscrit term by “practiiionei*” 
(yoga ynj), Vish. Pur.^ 652 y and this corresponds exactly with tho 
Chinese “ hing ch4.”- 

- So also says Krishna' in his sixth Lecture to Arjnna, vide Spier, ut 
mpra. ■■ . 
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11 “ ‘•le actual eujoymoiit of 

feamadh, the ouly oteoryatiou necessary is, to Lko o,r. 

‘ ^ breath, nor mind bo allovrod to relax fimn 

“ “ *“ 

On emerging from Samf.dhi, a man ought first to scatter 
or dissipate the influences which bind his heart, by opening 
his mouth and letting go his breath, and then Lsm thl 

^tertis“rr7^'’™«: -““Hm 

them in ^ P®®*! bo may stretch 
them m any direction, and afterwards rnb the whole of 

his body with his hand. Then he may open his eyes and 

Thus one should proceed on breaking the spell of ^^medi- 
tation ^hy attending to trifles all deviation from the right 
standard is avoided. And so the Gatha says ; 

“There are steps and grades in advancing towards a condition of rest 
^ot disregarding slight indiscretions, but by exact attention, 
mke a horse well broken in and trained. 

We stand still or we go on, as desired." 

The Lotus of the Good Law also says : All the B6dhi- 
satwaa of this great congregation have equally attained 
t leir present condition by diligent conduct, earnest persever- 
ance, rightly entering on, engaging in and quitting count- 
loss myriads conditions of Samadhi, etc. 

[We have so far translated the work of Ohi-Kai. It 
consists altogether of ten sections, but the four given above 
contain the method of his system.] 
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PART m. 

SCHOLASTIC PERIOD. 

In order to exhibit witbiu moderate limits tbe principles of the 
doctrines taugbt during this period, it will bo as well to 
state once more the comprehensive classification of the 
whole Buddhist system, which is frequently insisted on in 
the Canon, and which, without embracing the dogmas of 
distinct schools, will supply a sufficiently clear division for 
our present purposes. In the fifth chapter of the Sandinir- 
motchana Sutra, for example, we find this statement ; " At 
the time when Buddha turned the wheel of the Law in the 
Deer-garden, his doctrine of the four truths, astonishing as 
it was, yet was false (insufficient). A second time, when he 
turned the wheel and preached respecting the secret and 
mysterious signs (of true Being), founding his argument 
on the assertion that all things (subjects) are without any 
inherent properties of existence (i. e. that all things are 

empty^^), this doctrine also, which is that of the Prajfia- 
paramitd, was false and incomprehensible. But now for the 
third time, turning the wheel of the true Law, and explain- 
ing the doctrine respecting the clear and comprehensible 
marks (of Kirvfina)^— this is a true and Intelligible system 
of instruction.® 

We have in the previous sections considered the first 
division of this threefold development, viz,, the period of 
Ae “four truths,” or the system known as that of the 
Hinayana, in which the aim was by moral discipline to 
attain a condition.of Rest j wo shall in this chapter ofivo 
some translations taken from works included in the seiTond 
and third periods, dicing which the doctrines of an universal 

' That is, tlie^four explained in the Mahu-pari-Nirvana Sutra 
-permanency, individual%, purity, joy; vide supra, p. 137, n, 4 
* Wassihef, p. 152 , § 163 . 
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void and of an universally existing essence (Alaya or Atman) 
%Yero successively taugbt. 

2 . PEAJNA 1‘AltAMITA SUTRAS. 

Wlion tlie tlieory of an universal void became tlio leading 
feature of tlie Buddhist scholastic development^ the question 
pressed npon tbe mind was this ; If all things around us are 
unreal a,nd nnsubstantial, is there any thing in the universe 
real, or any true existence ? Tho answer to this question 
was, that on tho other shore, that is, in that condition 
which admits of no birth or death, no change or suffering, 
free from all mundane influences or affections, there is an 
absolute and imperishable existence. There are several 
ways in which this state or condition is formulated. It 
is described as a state of the highest and most perfect 
enlightenment (anuttara samyak sanibodhi) — as, for in- 
stance, in the second chapter of the Vajra-chhedika Sutra 
(a work of the Paramita class), it is asked, how ought a 
disciple, who desires to attain to the condition of ^^the 
highest and most perfect enlightenment,” to repress his 
sinful ‘'Aieart and on what ought he to fix his reliance?” 
Tlie answer, given, in the next chapter, is this ; Subhiiti ! 
whatever species of creatures there be, whether viviparous, 
o^-ipai'ons, boi’ji from spawn, or by transformation, &c.j all 
those I exhort to sock after tlie state of Pari-nirvana, and 
for ever to free themselves from the several conditions of 
lining to which they belong.'’ So that we conclude this 
condition of Pari-nirvima, and that known as anuttara 
samyak siuubodhi,” both refer to the same ineflable state of 
existence, described generally as that enjoyed on “'tho other 
shore,” in other words tho condition of the “ Absolute.” 
This condition admits of no verbal definition; it may be 
partially exhibited, however, by a course of negations. 
Consequently, in the Paramit4 works of the Buddhist Canon, 
the argument is a purely negative one. 

The difficulty of defining the absolute” has always been 

T 2 
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acknowledged. “Divina substantia in sua immensitatej non 
est cognoscibilis ab anima rationali cogiiitiono positivu, aed 
est cognoscibilis cognitione privitiva.”^ Again, a/cove o> 
avOpcdTre, to yu-ez/ etSo<; tov %eov app7}rov Koi aveK(f>paa-rov” 
(Tbeopb. ad AmtoL, 3).® Again, ^‘'Imo yei’c me niliil aiiud 
quam dicere voluisse seutio. Si aatein dixi, non est quod 
dicei'o volui. Hoc undo scio, nisi (piia Hens inelfabilis est.”'’ 
The same difficulty presented itself to the Buddhist writers 
of the period we are describing. The twenty-first chapter of 
the Vadjra chhcdika is headed thus : ‘^‘'On the impossibility of 
expressing this system of philosophy by any words ; that 
which can be so expressed is not agreeable to this body of doc- 
trine”; and in the chapter this remark occurs: ^^if a man 
sa,y that Tathagata has a definitely-spoken system of doc- 
trine, that man does but malign Buddha, for the Law which 
I declare cannot be explained in words. Subhuti t that 
Law which can be explained in words is no Law, it is but 
an empty name.” If we remember that the word Law^^ 
(dharma) means a condition of being or existence, we here 
haye the secret of the whole system stated in plain words, 


> Hagenbach, vol, i, 480. (The words are those of Alexander Hales.) 

® Hagenbach, vol. i, 101. 

3 Augustine, De Boot. Christ.^ i, c. 6. So, also, .Tustin J^fartyr 
declares that God is not only above all 7ianies, but above ail existence 
{iveKsiva 77}s over (as) and yet ho eLsewhore speaks of tlie omia of God, but 
as entirely distinct from mundane cxistcnoc. Clement of Alexandria 
shews veiy jslaiuly vii, p. 689) that w'e can attain to a clear 

idea of God only by laying aside (St’ avaKvaius) all finite ideas of the 
Divine Nature, till at last nothing but the abstract idea of unity 
reznains. x\gain, John of Damascus {Be Fide Orthod.^ i, 4) says 
distinctly that God does not come under the categoiy of tJd'ii;js 
(ovSev 'yap n-uy SfrcDU ecrrlv) - and again, IIo is vir^p yi'aiaLV vdvras Kal vvep 
ovslavi and it is only by wziy of negation, Si’ atpatpea-e'eos, that w'e can 
acquire ziny knowledge of His attribute.?. Scotus Erigena declare.? 
‘ Dens itaque iiescit se quid est quia non est quid’ (Be Biv, Nnt.^ ii, 58). 
Anselm confines himself to the statement ‘si quid de suznzna natura 
dicitur rehitive, non est ejus significativum substantim.’ Aqidnaa pi’oved 
that there can be no ‘ cognitio quidditativa’ of God. [For further re- 
marks on this subject, vide Hagenbacli, History of Boctrines, passimd\ 
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viz., tliat tho condition of Being whioli adniits of verbal 
definition is not a veal condition, it is but an empty ex- 
pression. From tliis it follows tlxat tliero is an ineffable 
condition, vdiicb, altbongli not to be described, nevertlic- 
less exists, 

Again,in tbe twenty-sixth cap.of the Yajra chhedika Sutra, 
entitled ‘^^Tho mystical body of Tathagata, without any 
distinct charactoristic,” there is this statement : — He 
who looks for me, i. c,, for the true Tatliugata, through any 
material form, or seeks me through any audible sound, that 
man has entered on an erroneous course, and shall never 
behold Tathfigata.^' 

Again, in the twenty-ninth chapter of the same work, it 
is said, ‘'^if there be a man who speaks of Tathagata as 
coming or going, sitting or sleeping, that man is ignorant 
of the secret of the system which I declare. And why ? 
Because Tathagata has nowhere whence to come, and no- 
where whither to go ; and therefore he is named Tatlnlgatad’ 

The concluding words of the same work are to like pur- 
port ; ‘'^'Wherefore the conclusion is this — that all things 
having any personal or individual characteristics (yih tsai 
yeou wei fah) are as a dream, a phantom, a bubble, as the 
dew or lightning flash — and they should be regarded as 
such.-’^ Which seems to imply that the aim of all the dis- 
course had been to direct tho mind to the existence of tluit 
which is not characterised by any such limitations. 

The word pararaita, however, has been differently definetl. 
Mr. Spence Hardy speaks of the paramittts as ‘■‘‘virtues.’^ 
Wassilief translates tho word by ‘^perfection.” Burnoiif 
understands it as a feminine participle in agreement with 
some such word as “ Biiddhi” (intelligence) understood, 
and so translates the phrase, “Prajiia pararnit^”, by tbe 
words, “ intelligence arrived at the other shore of wisdom.” 
The Chinese explanation of the phrase is simply “ wisdom 
gone across;” and (although Chinese criticisms on such 
questions are not always to be trusted) this exposition 
favours the idea that the intention of this and all phrases 
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of a similar connection, relating to charity-; patience, etc., 
was simply to denote the character of that wisdom, chaiity, 
patience, etc., which comports with the perfection of these 
several conditions, as existing in the Supreme condition of 
Being on the other shore^^; in other words, that the 
attempt is to describe “ Absolute wisdom,’^ etc. 

There are two versions of the Pradjha Paranrita worlcs 
commonly met with in China. The first, by Kuniarajiva, a 
native of Takshasila (Taxila), who laboured in China as a 
most active and judicious translator (a.d, o97-41o) [Eitel]. 
This translation is an abbreviated one. It consists of thirty 
kiouen and ninety'- sections, comprising 1468 pages of ten 
columns each, each column of twenty -words, so that the 
whole work consists of 293,600 words. It is calculated that 
there are 181,253 words in the JSTew Testament. The trans- 
lation, therefore, of Kumarajiva is about half as long again 
as the latter, and about one-fourth the size of the whole 
Bible. But this represents only a very small portion of the 
original. The Buddhists say that ^'tlie copy of the Prajua 
pdramita Sutra, consisting of 100,000 slokas, is the 
shortest of the three.^^ A sloka is a conjilet of two lines, 
of sixteen sydlables each. These Hues are couimonly 
converted into Chinese pentameters, and sumotirnes hep- 
tameters. Taking the pentameter, however, as the pre- 
vailing model, the translation of the copy of 100,000 slokas 
would represent about 1,000,000 words, or a volume 
about six times the size of the Aew Testament. But 
Hionen Thsang included in his translation of the Prajila 
Paramita works, not only the copy of 100,000 slokas, but 
those of 25,000 slokas, 18,000 slokas, 10,000 slokas, 8,000 
slokas, and other paramitas, so that we are prepared for the 
statement, 1 that the whole of llioueii Thsano'hs transiations 


Eilkhis, Shaiighae Almanac, lSo7. 
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rtio si ?!0 of tlio wliole Bible.^ , The translation of this im- 
menso literature occupied Hiouon Thsang four entiro years, 
and ^Tas tlio crowning labour of his lifo. 

It would be clearly impossiblo to give even a summary of 
this literature in a work like the presentj and, in fact, to 
attempt to do so would bo labour lost; the entire trans- 
lation is a succession of repetitions so frequent, ^^that it 
would be easy for any one acquainted with Buddhist termi- 
nology to repeat a whole volume of the Prajiia pAramita, 
without having oven read it.^’" There is, however, a con- 
venient abstract of this laborious compilation, used by 
Hiouen Thsang as an Introduction to his work. It is found 
immediately following the Imperial Preface by T’ae Tsnng. 
The common name for it in China is the Sin King,^’ or the 
“ Heart Siltra.” It is found in every temple, and very fre- 
quently in the interior of the small “idols” (Josses) that 
garnish the domestic altars. The full title of the work is 
M^ha-prajiia-pararaita hridaya-Sutra.® "Whether this brief 
summary was the germ from which the later tedious Sutras 
were expanded, or whether it is merely a sort of tabular 
statement of the contents of the larger works, I am unable 
to determine, but I incline to the former opinion, for it is 
improbable that Hiouen Thsang would commence his great 
undertaking by any unautlientio production ; and the sum- 
mary, as it stands at the beginning of his translation, is 
not arrang'cd in any way corresponding to an index or 

table of contents for this reason, therefore, it would 
seem to be an original though brief lyreeis on the whole pro- 
duction. 

There are numerous editions of this little tract in China. 
The one most frequently met with (in the south at least) is 
that written by Wu-tsing"ts 2 ;e,^being a ropublication of Tai- 
Theen’s edition of the same work, wiltton about 820 A.n. Tai- 
theen selects every phrase or word of the original, and 

’ The Buddhist Canon, in China, is seven hundred times larger than 
the Bible. [Edkins.] 

s WaBsilief, p. 146, § 146. ' * Wassxlief, p. 145, § 145. 
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wmes a couplet oi yerses upon it by way of comment. 
Ibese verses are sometimes entirely in defiance of the sense 
of t^e original. For instance, the final syllables of the word 
paramita,” expressed by two 

Uunese words of tlie same plionetio value, “mib" atid "to." 
Mow in Chinese "inih” is the equivalent for "honey,” and 
"to”for"many,”or"a number.” Tai-theeu, therefore takes 
occasion to illustrate the sense of the final portion of the word 
piiramita" by several verses on the subject of "many bees 
gathemg honey from various flowers— the flowers indeed 
are difiTerent, but the honey is the same.” This mode of 
Illustration is evidently the result of an entire ignorance of 
the ongmal, and is therefore worthless for any critical pur- 

Wu-tsing-tsze, in the preface to his work, calls attention 
to the opinions of vanous writers on the subject of the com- 
mon agreement of the three religious scots in China.' 

nf '? remaAed that the words 

rf Buddlia (Jeou-tho) are in strict agreement with the 
Tih-King, and the Lun-yu." Again he remarks, "Lu-shun- 
yang Mares that the teaching of the three sects is not differ- 
ent, the catholic-minded® man regards them as embodying 
he same triiths. The namw-minded man observes only their 
diffei-onces ” So, again, he remarks, Lu-sliuh-kien said, "The 

common stand-point of the throe sects is simply thi,s: that 
they all msist upon the banishment of .solfk'Ii m , 
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is Maha (prajiia paramitfi), or^ as it is written, in Cliinese;, l^Io 
Ho. Tlie entire comment on this word (and one snoli extract 
will explain the whole method) is this : first of all the 
couplet of Theen Tai. 

“ The spiritual body (dharmakaya)^ as to its substance 
(hypostasis), is like the vast expanse of Space, The Nature 
of Man and his Reason were originally one and undivided j 
simply by reason of covetous desire his True Nature was 
pervei’ted, and the six modes of migratioiial existence and 
the four kinds of birth were introduced into the world.” 

The comment then proceeds : This word {{. e., Maha) 
is Sanscrit (Fan). It signifies ^vasF and iinboundod.'* 
The particular reference is to the boundless and infinite 
void^ known as ‘ Great Reason.’ 

Oonfncius says, ^Look up at it, it is liigher than you can see ! 
Bore into it, it is deeper than yon can penetrate ! Look at it as 
it stands before youj suddenly it is behind yon {i. e., it 
cannot be grasped) 

Buddha says, ^ As the great Universe has no boundary, 
and the eight quarters of Heaven no gateway, so Supreme 
Reason has no limits; to measure boundless Space would be 
difficult indeed.’ 

Lau-tsze says, ^ Looking up you cannot see the summit 
of its head; go behind it you cannot see its back.’”® 

’ On tke “void of Reason,” refer to the Tau-teh-khuj (Chalmers’ 
Translation), passim [partimilarly cap. xxi. I think the “ emptiness” 
explained by Lau-tsze would go far to exhibit the Nature' of the 
Absolute as asserted by the Buddhists]. 

2 Anakats, ix, 10, 1. Dr. Lcgge thus translates the whole passage. 
“ Yen yuen, in admiration of the master’s doctrines, sighed and said, 

‘ 1 looked up to them and they seemed to decome more high, I tried to 
penetrate them and they seemed to iecome more firm, I looked at them 
before me and suddenly they seemed to be behind.’” 

® Quoted from the Tau-teh-king, cap. xiv, “ On the praise of the 
Abyss.” I have called attention, in a previous note, io the negations 
found in the works of Christian writers when speaking of the existence 
of God. There is a passage in Mimicius Felix, c. 18, that is very 
apposite to our present purpose. “Hie Deus nec videri potest, visa 
clarior est; itoe coinprehendi, taetu purior cst; nec gjstiraari, sensxnus 
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Such, in "brief, is the method observed in Wn-Tsing 
Ts2se’s coromontaTy. Tho object of the Shtra, as I apprehend 
it, is to shew the character of the “ wisdom^^ possessed by those 
■who have across” to tho other shore. The character 

of this wisdom consists in the absence of all conditions.” 
Tho live skandha^” are regarded as empty and meaning- 
less. The identity of diflereuces is assumed (matter and 
space, &c.). There being no reality in distinctions, then 
life, death, disease, old age are also meaningless terms. And 
by similar reasoning there is nothing to be attained, and 
therefore nothing to affect the eternal quiet of absolute Being, 

3. THE MAHA-PRAJNA-PARAMITA-HRIDAYA-SUTBA. 

AvaloldUshwara^ (the Devata of the SCitra.) 

When the Prajnh Paramita has been fully practised, then 
we clearly behold that the five skandha are all empty, vain, 
and unreal. So it is we escape the possibility of sorrow or 
obstruction. 

Sari^utra (the Bishi of the 8utm.) 

That which we call form (nipa) is not different from that 
which we call space (sunyata). Space is not difierent from 

major est, infimtus, immensus et soli sibi tantas quant as est notus ; 
nobia vero ad intellectum jiectus augustum est et ideo sic emn digne 
iestiinanius, duin iusestimabilem dicinius. Eloquar, quemadmodiuu seiitio ; 
magiiiludinem Dei, qui se putat nosse, miuuit, qui non vult minuere, 
non novit. N’ec iiomen Deo qussras ; Deus uomen est.” I'liis last con- 
fession is precisely that to Avhich the Buddliists were driven. 

1 The five skandha ox' elements of (lunited) existencio ai’e those. (1) 
Kupa- skandha, coixiprehending organs of sense and objects of sense. 
(2) Vijnyana-skaudha consists in intelligence or consciousness of sensa- 
tion. (fi) Vedana-skandha comprises pleasure, pain, or tho absence <*£ 
either. (4) Sanjnya-skandha, the knowledge or belief arising from 
names and words, as ox, horse, etc. (5) Sanskara-skandha includes 
passions, as hatred, fear, etc, 

® Avalokitcshwara, i. e., the manifested Divinity. In such works as 
the present, this refers to the inward manifestation of the Divinity 
winch takes place in the enlightened Heart. With regax'd to the general 
meaning of the term, there will be occasion to sjxeak horeaftor. 
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form. Form is the same as space. Space is the same as 
form. 

And so with the other skandhas, whether vedand; or 
saiijna, or sa;uskara,_, or vijnana;, (they arc ea,ch the same as 
their opposite). 

Sdriputm. 

All these things around us (ye dhamma) heing thus stript 
or devoid of qualities (lakshaua), there can be no longer 
birth or deathj, defilement or purity^ addition or destruction. 
In the midst then of this void (shuyata), there can he neitJier 
rupa^ vedana, sanjna^ sanskara, or vijnana (i,. e., neither of 
the five skandha) ; nor yet oi’gans of sense, whether the eye, 
or nose, ear, or tongue, body, or mind (manas) j nor yet 
objects of sense, e. matter (nipa), or sound, odour, or 
taste, touch, or ideas (dharma) ; nor yet categories of sense 
(dhatu), such as the union of the object and subject in sight, 
in smell, in touch, in taste, in apprehension. 

So there will be no such thing as ignorance (avidya), nor 
yet freedom from ignorance, and therefoi*e there can bo 
none of its consequences and thei’efore no such thing as 
decay or death (jani or marana), nor yet freedom from decay 
and death. So neither can. there be a method (or vray) for 
destroying the concourse of sorrows. IsTo such thing as 
wisdom, and no such thing as attaining (happiness or rest), 
as there will not be aught that can be attained. 

The BOdhisatwa resting on this Prajna Ihiramita, no sor- 
row or obstruction can then affect his heart, for thovo will 
be no such thing as sorrow or obstruction. Thoreforo, 
having no fear or apprehension of evil, reinov.ing far from 
him all the distorting influences of illusive thought, ho 
arrives at the goal of Nirvana. 

The Buddhas of the three ages, relying on this Projna 
Pararaita, have arrived at the unsurpassed and enlight- 
enexV^ condition (samyak-sainbddhi) . 

^ Calebrooke, p. 255. 
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Therefore we know tkat tkis Prajna Pdramlta is the Great 
Spiritual Dharani,— it is the Great Light-giving Dliarant. 
This is the unsurpassed Dharant. This is the unequallod 
Dharaui, able to destroy all sorrows. True and real ('/ e., 
full of meaning), not vain (L e., unmeaning). Therefore wo 
repeat (or let us repeat) the Prajint Paramita Dharaid. 

Then also say — 

Ki-taij Ki-tai, 

Po-lo, Ki-tai, 

Po-lo-seng-Kitai, 

Bo-tai-sah-po-ho.^ 

3. THE SUEAflGAMA^ SUTRA. 

We have shewn in the previous section how the meaning 
of the word ‘■^vanity^^ or emptiness/^ as it was used in the 
early period of Buddhist history—that is, to signify the 
vanity of all earthly sources of happiness, — became changed 
or transferred, at a later period, to the question of the 
reality or non-reality of all sensible phsenomena (or sensory 
perceptions). In the same way, the question about per- 
manency or impermanency— that is, the permanency of 
earthly happiness or the happiness of Heaven (as it was 
generally known),— which occupied so conspicuous a place in 
the early Shtras, became afterwards the subject of discus- 
sion in . a sense eutirely different from its first uso. It be- 
came the groundwork of an important argument, the object 
being to prove that there is something which is not suscep- 
tible of change, and that '^That” is the universal self (tsong ; 

We find this argument in the Sutra, , whose name stands 
at the head of the present section. 

The Suraugama Sutra— so restored from the Chinese Shaii- 

parasangata (Gone! gone! gone-across ! 

(or burnt out) gone across for ever !) BOdliisatwa. 

^ Surafigama or Surailgan would appear to be from 
Sura the Sun, denoting .the “highest” form of SamklJu. It may bo 
possibly the same as the' Satoadhi Kajah. ^ 
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Iciig'-yan-ldiig hj JtiHon (Metliotle^ 1007), and by Wassiliof 
(llnddbisme, 175) — is a work very biglily esteemed in China,. 
It is sa;id that the philosopher Choo-foo-tszo, a man ^Srho 
was considered to be second to Confucius, and amongst tlio 
most prominent of the authors of the middle age period of 
tlie country/’ was impressed in favour of it.^ llie Ijiterati 
in China are generally extremely opposed to Buddhist com- 
positions. They speak of them with contempt, or affect to 
ignore him. The admiration, thereforo, of Choo-foo-tsze 
recommends the work in question to our notice. 

It was translated from the Sanscrit by a priest called 
Piramiti, of Middle India, and the sounds of the San.scrit 
words precisely rendered by another pi'iest, Megasika, of the 
country of Udyana, in North-West India. 

The names of eighteen commentators ai’e given, whoso 
notes and explanations make this Siltra an excellent study 
for any one inclined to investigate the suhject. 

As to its date, there is no positive information ; the pre- 
face in my copy was written by Fu-Shing, a priest of Lui- 
fimg, in the Kea-yiu year of Yungching, i.e. 1734 a.d. 

I find, however, the Sutra we are speaking about several 
times named in the Maha-p6,rinirvana Sutra (Kionen iv. 
pp. 12, 17, &c.) If this bo the same as the Maha-parinib- 
baua Sutta of the Southern Schools, then we may suppose 
that the Suraiigama Sutra is not, or was not, unknown (pro- 
bably under a different name) in Ceylon, at an early period. 

Mr. Brian Hodgson also refers once to the Chourailgama 
Siltra {Oollcded Essays, p. 160), which is doubtless the 
same as our Surangama; but he adds, ‘’Hhat he does 
not at once recognise the name as that of a distinct Buddhist 
work.'’^ 

Fa-hieUj the Buddhist pilgrim, alludes to a work bearing 
the same title (Shau-ling-King), and declares that it was 
delivered by Buddha at Bajagriha. The Sutra itself opens 
at Sravasti, and the discussion takes place in the Jetavanaj 

’ Edkins, Seligious Condkion of the Chinese, p. 76. 

2 Buddhist Pilyrim, cap. xxix, p. 116. 
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iheu.* superiority to all •worldly influenoos, having perfectly lufis- 
tered all human knowledge, and, enabled by the reception of 
Divine Truth, embodied in the doctidne of Buddha, to assume 
fiountless forma for the salvation of all sentient creatures, and for 
the benefit of ages yet to come, some of whose names wore these; 
tlie decply-wise Saripntra, the Great Mandgalyayana, ]\Inlia- 
kauclitila, Piirna Maitrayanipntra, Snblniti, XIpanislita — all of 
them leading men. Besides these thci-e wore countless Pratyeka 
Buddhas, all of them Arhats ; and Sr.ivakas, who had come to- 
gether to the place wiiex’e Buddha was, and joined themselves with 
the disciples; it was now just the time of the free discussion held iu 
the midst of the Summer RetreaP (season oJ' Rain), all the Bodlii- 
satwas therefore had arranged, in order the several doubtful ejues- 
tions they were about respectfully to propose for explanation. At 
this time Tathagata, having airangecl his seat (lit. seat for rest), 
on account of the members of the Great assembly about to es« 
plain deep mysteries, invited all to come to the Fciast of the Law, 
to obtain (wisdom) not admitting of increase. His mellow voiets 
(lit,, voice of the Kalabingka bird) extended through the ten 
regions ; and innumerable^ Bodbisatwas catne flocking to the 
sacred ai’ena, of whom ^Manjusi'i was chief. At this time Prasen- 
adjit Rajah, because it was tlie anniversai’y day of his father’s 
death, had asked Buddha to the inner rooms of his palace ; and 
there, himself in attendance to meet Tathagata, ho had made ex- 
tensive preparations in the way of savoury viands of most exqui- 
site odour, whilst his royal relatives enliertained the great Bodhi- 
satwas; and in the city all the noble men and householders 
simultaneoitsly feasted the priests. 

During his own absence, Buddha had eommissioned Manjusri 
to take cliarge of the Bodbisatwas and Arhats in the character 
of master of the festival. But it happened that Ananda had 
previously received a distinct invitation, and having gone to a 
distance had not yet returned, and therefore was unable to 

’ The commentaiy explains this passage thus : “ From the sixteenth 
day of the fourth month till the fifteenth day of the seventh month is 
the season of tlie suumujr retreat ; during the 'iniddlc decade of the 
ninety days composing this period, it whs customary for some one emi- 
nent priest to enter by invitation into discussion (with Buddfia) respect- 
ing doubtful questions.” 

2 Like the sands of the Ganges for number. 
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company with him , desii’otis to hear the exposition of the law. Then 
Tathagata caused to issue from the summit of his hoad^ a flood of 
glory composed of a hundi-ed precious rays ; from the middle of 
each iny was pi'odueed a thousand- leaved precious lotus-flower, on 
which was seated the apparitional form of a Buddha, with his legs 
arranged in the orthodox way ; these Buddhas, uttering some 
divine formula:, commissioned Manjusri, using the seutoftTces as 
.his prof;oction, for the purpose of destroying the effect of the evil 
charms (of the Mataiigas), and of strengthening and encouraging 
Ananda, to go to the place whore these women lived, and return 
to the presence of Biiddha (with Ananda). 

Ananda, on his I'eturn,. beholding Buddha, bent liimsolf to the 
ground in adoration, and shed a flood of (grateful) tears ; at 
the same tinae, he was filled with I’egrets wl)ich had aflSicted 
him from the first, that he yet remained among the number 
of the inferior disciples of his Mastei',^ not having arrived 
at any advanced possession of sacred wisdom, although he bad 
ever been most diligent (in his efforts) and in his earnest 
inquiries of the several Tathagatas, as to the means of perfecting 
himself in wisdom — that is to savy the perfect attainment of 
Samfidhi, of complete efficacy (Samajfia), the most excellent 
means of deliverance. And now a.gain on this occasion there 
were before him countless Bodhisatwas, and the great Rahats of 
the ten regions, and Pratyeka Buddhas, all anxiously expecting 
to ].iear tho joyful tidings, aw.aitmg silently the . enunciation of 
tho sacred intentions of the mode of instruction about to bo 
adopted. 

Tlicn Buddha addressed Ananda: Yon and T, Ananda, are 
of one blood, related hy the consanguinity of our parents ; toll 
me, then, what it was first stirred your heart in my roligiou.s 
system — what excellences did you see of such persuasive cha- 
racier as to induce you to forsake and quit the fascinations of 
tho world ? 

■5 “The summit of his head.” This allusion may be connected -wibli 
the Siira or sun-emblem (Stira-mani) . so frequently seen surmounting 
the head of images of Buddha in the South. 

2 Ananda is generally spoken of as the first of tho “ To- wan,” ■/. r., 
inferior disciples (Seklia). The Ghinase expression is doubtless identical 
with that found in the Sanscrit and Pali,' coheorhing which there is an 
instructive note. Loius^ p. 295. 
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Tatlvagaia, and my mind was sensible of tlio birth of the delight 
of love j it was tlms this condition was produced that made mo 
desire to come out of the ianglod inliuehcoa that hiuuid mo in 
life and death. 

Buddha replied to Ananda; According to your words just 
uttered, tho true ground of your ploasimihle aObetion is to ho 
sought in tho mind and tho eye. But if you know not the 
{■n“ec;i.so location of the.se powers, then you can iiover get lid 
of tho dusi;-trouhle.s that affect your condnet— just as though a 
king of a (li, strict, on account of tlie ravages of a baud of robbers, 
wore to tjquip a military force to expel thorn, the lias! requisite 
.would be that the soldiers should know where about the robbers 
wore secreted. So as it is on account of the false judgmenis of 
your mind and .siglit that you are detained in tho stream' of 
perpetual trausmigrations, I demand of yon — say ! vvljorc is tho 
local habitat of this mind and of this sight of ivhich you 
speak ? 

“ Ananda, replying to Buddha, .said : World honoured one ! all 
the ton different kinds of being which exist in tho world agree in, 
con, sidering that the intelligent mind re.sides within the body ; 
whilst it is evident to oveiy one beholding the blue lotu.s-shaped 
eyes of Tathfigata, that they are in tho face of Buddha; fi'om 
which I conelude on thi,s occasion that the four organs of .sense'*- 
and the four objects of .souse, combining their several ofilcto.s 
hove in my face — -that the seeing eye is without me in my head, 
and tho understanding heart within mo in my body. 

Buddha replied to Ananda thu.s : Ananda, at this moraont you aro 
seated in the prcaehing-ljall of Tathfigata, look out now and see tho 
trees of the Jetavana, and tell me where aro they gitxiated ? 

World honoured one! this great storied religious preaching- 
hall is situated in the garden of Anathapindada (tho Mend of tho 
orphans) ; and so the troo.s of the Jetavana must bo of neces- 
sity ont.sido the hall. 

“Ananda, as you sit here in tho hall, what is it (your eyes) ilnst 
behold ? 

“ World honoured one, as I sit in' the hail I iii'st of a'Ll .see 

1 That i.s, sight, hearing, smelling, tasting. It means, of course, that 
tluiBe senses or organs of sense reside in the face ; the other bivo scr.sL’S, 
viz., toueJi and operation of mind, reside- elsewhere. 

. u 2 
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Tathagata. Next I behold the great Aissembly. Then looking 
outside, I see the varied trees of the garden, 

“ Ananda, as you behold the trees outside the hall, what is the 
medium tlwough which you gaze on them ? 

“ World-honoured one ! the windows of this great preaching- 
hall being opened — therefore, as I sit here, I am able to obtain 
the extensive view which meets my eye beyond the hall ! 

“ At this time the world-honoured one, located in the midst of 
the great congregation, slowly unbaring his golden-coloured arm, 
placed his hand on the head of Ananda, and explained to him 
and the rest of the great assembly that there was a Samadhi 
called Ta-fuh-teng-shau-leng-yan-wang,i -which admits of th(^ 
exercise of countless active -virtaes, by means of which the Tatha- 
gatas of the ten regions as it were through this as a sole means 
of salvation having emerged, have quickly arrived at the state of 
infinite perfection. Do you therefore attentively listen whilst I 
explain the character of this condition. Ananda, bowing down 
to the ground, humbly accepted the merciful intimation. 

“ Buddha then addressed Ananda : According to your state- 
ment, whilst your body is located in the Preaching Hall, the 
windows being open, you are enabled to gaze at the garden trees ; 
tell me, then, if it is likewise possible for any person within this 
Hall not to be able to see Tath^gata and yet to behold the 
objects without the precincts ? 

“Ananda replied, saying: World-honoured one, it is clearly im- 
possible to suppose that any one within the Hail, not being able to 
see Tathagata, could yet behold the trees and the rivulets without 
the place. 

“Ananda ! a2-)ply the same reasoning to your assertion -with re- 
spect to the mind. The spiritual chai’acter of your mind, bi’ing- 
ing all things under its perception ; if, according to your former 
statement, the groundwork of this perceptive faculty is wiilun 
your body, then its first exercise would be to make itself ac- 
quainted with the inner parts of the body itself; so that all men 
should first be sensible of this piiority of perception, embracing 
all that is within them, and afterwards extending to those things 
which are without. But how is it, then, in fact that wo 'uever 
meet with a man who is really able to see his own internal organs, 

’ ^Maliu Buddha aurafigania Kajah, or, perhaps, the Sanuidlu Rajah. 
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i’. gr., tlie Jioart, or liver, or kidneys, or stomach — or who can sou 
the root-growth of his nails or hair — or who can trace the conrso 
of liis neiwes or the windings of his veins, I say, how is it at 
the time of the exorcise of this po-wer of perceptioji (which you 
say resides within) a man cannot thus perceive what is wntliin 
himself? or -will it not follow on your own admission, that not be- 
ing able to see that which is within, he cannot know wliat is 
without ? Yon mnst admit, therefore, that this hypothesis re- 
garding the scat of the knowing- faculty, viz., that it is within 
the body, cannot be maintained. 

“Ananda, bowing his head to the ground, again addressed 
Buddlia : From wdiat I gather, as I listen to the words of Tatha- 
gata, it is plain that I must understand the truth to be that my 
understanding faculty (heart) is really located iv.iilwut the 
body. For, to use a comparison, as the light of a lamp, 
when lit within a house, must necessarily, first of all, illu- 
minate the space within, and then afterwards extending to 
the doors, and the portions of the vestibule and ncighhouriug 
parts, illuminate them also (so should it he with the mind) ; 
but now, as men are unable to see that which is within 
themselves, but can only take Icnowledge of what is without, 
it seems to follow that the intelligent mind (or perceptive 
faculty) must be like a lamp placed outside a house, which 
cannot illuminate that which is within ; this I take to be 
the true solution, agreeable to the system of Buddha and in- 
capable of being i-efuted. 

“ Buddha addressed Ananda, and said ; All those Bikshns who 
sniTound me, have just come with me from the city of Sravasti ; 
each one liaving collected food by begging, sufficient for his 
need, has come back to this Jetavana— now, tell me I if you 
watch one of these disciples as he eats, do you or all the 
rest derive nourishment and appease your appetites thereby ? 

“ Ananda answered : Certainly not !' world-honoured one; for, 
although these Bikshus may have arrived at the condition of 
Kahats, yet their bodily life is not the same, — ^liow, then, can tlie 
fact of one of them eating his meal, satisfy the appetite of all the 
rest ? 

Buddha replied : Well, then ! take your assertion about tlio 
intelligent mind dwelling Avithout the body; there mnst, there- 
fore, be an external councotion between your body and this mind, 
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audwlien tliis personal connection is not in action, then wha.t the 
external mind perceives yon yourself ca.nnot know, and since (as 
far as yon are concer’nod) tlie knowledge of a thing is the per- 
sonal knowledge yon possess of it, the heart or intelligent niiud 
(apart froiii this) knows nothing. For instance, T now shew you. 
my hand, soft as the material of the Talas ti‘ee j at the moinont 
when your eyes perceive it, does not tho intelligent mind also 
discriminate as to the properties of the hand r 

“ Ananda replied : Yes, certainly, woiid-hononred one. 

“ Buddha continued: If, thexj, your heart or intelligent faculty 
immediately discriminates as to the character of that wdiich is 
presented to your eyes, how can you say that this faculty resides 
without tho body (and is so disconnected from it) ? You may 
be satisfied, therefore, that this hypothesis is also untenable. 

“ Ananda again replied : World-honoured one, according to 
what you say — viz,, that because the intelligent mind does not 
apprehend inner truths, therefore it does not reside within ; and, 
because of the necessary connection of mind and body, the former 
cannot be located without the body (and, therefore, independent 
of it), I now consider farther, and conclude that tho power of 
(of seeing and) knowing is fixed in one place. 

“ But what is that place ? asked Buddha. 

“Ananda said: It ajxpears to me that this intelligent faculty, 
which has been pi-oved to be incapable of knowing that which is 
within, and yet sees that which is without, lies hid as it were 
within the sense itself. Just as if there was a man wiio took 
a, glass dish (lens), and held it up before both his eyes ; tliis, 
although exterior to the oye, yet being joined to it, pi-ovcnts 
not tho eye from exercising its faculty of sight, and of distiji- 
guishing one object from another. So my intoiligont faculty, not 
seeing that which is within, because it dw'clls in (or is joined 
with) the organ of sense, is yet no impediment in the cioar per- 
ception of that which .is without, becausu, as 1 suppose, it is 
secreted in the organ itself. 

“ Buddha replied: That which you now sa.y is, tliat tho intelli- 
gent faculty is secreted within an organ ; as, for inrita..ncf!, tho 
faculty of sight may be said to lie secreted in (or, united willi) 
the glass (which is held before the eye.s), so that (for eonvimienco 
sake) the glass dish (or lens), throug'ii which a man looks, may- 
be regarded as the prison of the eye; but in this ease ti.iil me, vvlion 
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a man looks (iirougli the glass and kcliolds tlio distant mountains 
a,ncl rivors, does Lo not at tlie same time sec tlio glass througli 
wliieli he looks? 

“Yes, cevtaiuly, workl-honoared one, he does. 

“ Then, Buddha continued, if your intelligent fiicnlty cojtc- 
sjionds to (a power hid within, oi* boliind) this glass Ions of which 
you speak, bow is it, whoa yon behold the distant hills and rivers, 
that you do not perceive the eye itself; and if you could see 
tl\e oyc, ihen the organ of sight and the object of sight would 
he I'iie same thing, and there would bo no cjonijdeiion of the 
relationship between object and subject; but if yon do not see 
the eye, then how ean you say that the intelligent faculty lies 
secreted within the organ, as glass united to the eye, You must 
be content, therefore, to give up this hypothesis also. 

“ Ananda resumed ; World-honoured one, I veuturo to propo,se 
anothei' theory. Within the bodies of all creatures there are the 
six viscera^ and the five organs, whilst without there are the 
seven passages and the nine cavities, Now with regard to the 
vessels of the bod}’-, all is dar'k ; whereas regarding the cavities, 
all is lig’ht. I propose, therefore, to Buddha this idea. When 
the eyes are open, then (the intelligent faculty) perceives the 
light ; v,'hen the eyes are shut, then the intelligent -faculty per"- 
coives the darkness (within). And this constitutes the dill'erence 
between what is called seeing external objects and internal ones. 
What about this supposition ? 

“Buddha replied to Ananda; You say that when you close 
your eyes you see darkness. Lot me ask with respect to tho 
properties of this darkness — ^is it something adapted f(jr the 
eye, or is it in dependent of it? If it is something adapted for 
the eye, tlien it must be placed before the eye (when it is per- 
ceived.) How, then, do you say that the process is an inwswd 
one ? Or if it be an inward process, then it is just as if you con- 
sidered yourself dwelling in a dark chamber without sun, or 
moon, or lamp. But let me ask in this case, would the darlvuess 
which is within the chamber in which you dwell be identical with, 
your inward organs, which you.say are naturally dark F Bui if yen?, 
take tho other alternative, and say that the nature of the percop- 

1 Tlic; hiomaeli, gull, bladder, larger and smahoi' intosiiuos luid sm-ethig 
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tioa of whicli vre are now speaking is not adapted for tlie eye, 
then how can we speak of * seeing’ at all ? 

“ But, putting on one side the question, of external perception, 
let ns suppose that, hy turning tho sight inwards when the eye is 
shut, there is what you call a process of perceiving the darkness 
within the hody — let me ask, wlien you open your ejcH, ought 
there not to exist the same power of turning the sight back so 
that you should perceive your own face ? If not, then I do not 
see how you can speak of turning the sight inward, when the eyes 
are shut. 

Sl.^ “But if, for the sake of argument, you suppose that the 
eye is able to perceive the face, then it must follow again that 
both the intelligent mind and the eye itself exist extenially to 
the body, i. e. in space. Let us suppose you consent to this, then 
it results that the eyev thus existing in space, is not a par’t of your 
own body. So that it is just as though you were to say that 
when Tathagata now beholds your face, it is you who behold it ; 
or if you still say that your eye, thus existing in space, has the 
power of individual perception, you must allow that your real 
eye has no power of perception at all, or else you would have 
two distinct organs of sight, and therefore you ought to see two 
Tatlidgatas now before you instead of one. Altogether, there- 
fore, we may conclude that your present theory is incapable of 
proof. 

82. “ Ananda resumed : I have repeatedly heard Buddha in his 
instructions to the four classes of his hearers” say ‘ that fi’om 
the conceptions of the mind are produced every kind of sensible 
phenomenon, and from the influence of these phenomena again 
the various types of mind ai'O produced.’ I now sunnisc that 
tho groundwork of this power of thought is the essence of my 
intelligent mind, and according to whatever subject of con.sifIor- 
ation is brought before it, that in the union of thi.s essence with, 
the external phenomenon,'* the active intclloctual mind resides, so 
that we cannot speak of it either as witliin or without or betwoeii. 

^ 1 liave here commenced to number the clauses, in order to enable 
the student to refer to the original. By numlDering each section in the 
original, the translation may be at once verihod. 

® Fall Hian, p. 155. 

» This theory approaches very nearly to that of Aristotle respecting 
vXt) and ovcria, or tho coiiceptualist” argument. 
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S3. “ Bucldlia addressed Ananda : You sa.y now, that by tlio 
generative power of the external phenomenon is produced cveiy 
sort of individufd mind, and that in the act of comldnfition con- 
sists the active inteiligent faculty ; but the very fact of tlio mind 
not existing previous to this combination, proves that what wo 
generally call ‘ mind’ is biit an empty word,^ and therefore vfhab 
combination can there be ? But if it is possible for that wliich 
is so unreal, to form by combination a reality, yet in this case wo 
should have to suppose that there are nineteen categories of 
sense (instead of ‘eighteen), because there would bo seven dusts 
or objects of sense instead of six,® which is contraiy to all truth. 
But if you say that this mind has a real and substantial existeneo 
(«.e., externally), then yon can touch it with your hand — and 
moreover, the mind or essence which comhiuos with the pheno- 
menon must either come from within you or enter from without 
you ; if the first, then wo return to the theory ah’eady discussed 
and disproved, viz., of being able to see within the body ; if the 
latter’, then, before joining with the phenomenon, it should be 
able to distinguish the face of the possessor of it (which, it clearly 
cannot do). ' 

34. “Ananda objected. True! but yet it seems to me that 
the distinct duty of the eye is to see, and of the intelligent mind 
to recognise and discriminate, and therefore it is not right to 
speak of the mind as seeing. Buddha said ; If the eyes are able 

The argument here, and also in the Parauiiti\ works, to the effect 
that “individual mind” is inireal and a mere “word,” coincides with 
Horne Tooke’s theory, so ably followed up by his disciple, Edward 
Johnson {Nuoes Philosopkicm^ 1841). But the .Buddhist goes beyond 
the sensational theo,ry of these philosophers. Mr. Joluison says, “The 
fact is, every word has two meanings— a verbal rneaniiig and a moanijig 
in Hature : the meaning in nature is some thing or things capable of 
affecting us through the senses; if the verbal meaning does not direct us 
to the moaning in Hatnre, then it is nothing more than “vox et iwpefcerca 
nihil” {Nuces PhilosopJdcce^ 279). So said the .Buddhist; but ho did not, 
therefore, deny the existence of that which neither the senses can appre- 
hend nor words express. 

« Vide Daily Use of Shamans, p. 32.. The six dusts arc the six 
objects of sense; the eighteen categories (dhStu) are the six senses, the 
six objects of sense and the six, species of knowledge resulting. The 
omio. or essence would be a seventh object of souse, alluded to in tlie 
text. ' ■ ' , 
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to see independently of the mind, tlicn, as yon sit hove Triiliia 
this Hall, may jmu not say that the doors see ? Tlien, ngjiiii, if 
your hypothesis is eorvect, a dead man ought to he ahlo to see, 
hcoause the physical structure of the eye I’einaius unaltered ; hut 
if he can see, how do you say he is dead 

35. “ Ananda, consider again with respect to your infolHgent 
mind — if it is a real suhstantial entity — then it is either one, /.e,, 
a simple substance, or compound; and, then again, as it is located 
in your body, it is either everywhere present within its limits, 
or confined to certain points. Regard the mind as a simple and 
unifonn substance, it would follow that, if you. touch anything 
with one finger, then all the fingers ought to feel the contact, and 
if this is so, then the object touched can have no fixed locality, 
or if it has a distinct whereabouts, then, the theory of the mind 
being one in its matter, cannot be m,aintained. But if the mixad 
be complex, then 'when it takes cognizance of many men, 
which of the observing minds is youi’s ? Again, if the intelli« 
gent mind be diffused in its substance, then the same difficulty 
about one finger touching a thing, and the rest not perceiving it, 
is to bo answered. But if the mind be not difiused, but confined 
to one place, then if yon touch your head and foot at the same 
time, if the head feels, the foot ought not to feel ; but this is not 
the case ; and therefore your supposition aborit the intelligent mind 
being identical with the result of combination between a pbrnno- 
monon and a hidden perceptive essence, is not tenable. 

3G. “Ananda, replying to Buddha, said: World-honoured one! 
I have also heard you discoursing with Manjusri and other emi- 
nent disciples, when you were engaged in the discussion of the 
question of the true (or solo) condition (of Being), say, that tho 
ix.itelligont mind was located neither within nor without. 

37. “As far as I can understand the question, it seems that wo. 

cannot say that the mind is placed within ns, or else there is the 
difficulty of not seeing that which is within ; and we cannot .stiy 
that it is situated without us, or elso there is the difficulty about 
tl'.e relationship of mind and body, so that we are driven to the con- 
clusion that ther'o is a modiuia somewhere, so that tho mind is 
neither within the body nor beyond it,^ ii'J i]ie tim. 

38. “ You speak of between tho two, said BuL[i.,[ha ; take care 
that this phrase does not decx'ive you, so that your ‘ bc't.wemi dr.' 

» Vide Cuclworth, InUlUcl. Stjslem, vol. i, j*. in. 
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two’ means ‘ nov/hcre’. Lot us investigate it. Where is the 
place of this middle point ? Does it ressidc in the sense wliieli 
pe’CGoive.s or in fclio thing perceived ? if in the sense, thou it re- 
sides necessarily in the body, and therefore it caniiot be spoken 
of as a ‘middle point’. Bat if this point be placed in the object 
pei’coivcd, then, as every such object i.s difibreut, there must 
eitlier be an index by which its presence can be determined or 
not 5 if not, then to all intents and purpo.sea the place of its ex- 
istence is as if it were no place ; if thei’e be an index to its exist- 
ence, then this shews the changing character of this j>oiut, just 
as a man fixing a gnomon of a dial, having ascertained the exact 
middle point (or mid-day point), then looking due east, ho fixes 
the west point, and looking due south ho fixe.s the north point ; 
thus the gnomon is no index to one fixed bearing, l)ut to any 
bearing that is desired. So, then, if the intelligent mind be con- 
sidered as residing in the middle of the object perceived, there 
can be no certain guide for ascertaining its particular position, 
bub we may arrive at any conclusion, according to the caprice of 
each individual.^ 

40. “ Ananda said: When I spoke of the middle point, I did 
not allude to these two kinds of explanation ; hut to this, that vis 
Tathagata says that when the eye-sense unites with the object of 
sense, then eye-knowledge results ; but as no knowledge can 
reside in the mere object — but the ejm has the power of distin- 
guishing one object from another — so I say that the intelligent 
mind reside.s in the midst of that eye-knowledgo which results 
from the exorcise of this function of sight (or other sense). 

41. “Buddha said: If j'our intelligent mind resides in the 
middle of the sense and the object of sense, then the substance of* 
tliis niiud is either united with the two, or separated and distiivci 
from the two, 

42. “ If united with the two, then there is a confusion of sub- 
stance, so that the mind can no longer ho rog.arded as a snhsian- 
tial unit; but there will be a mutual opposition betwixt the two 
liypostases, preventing the possibility of the middle entity of 
which. you speak. 

4o. “But if there ho no such union, then this intelligent mind 

’’ The argument appears to ho this : that, the mind may reside in the 
midst of fmy object perceived, and that; therefore it is impesaUde to (Lx 
its locaiiry. 
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must partly partake of the character of the sense which yon say 
has the power of knowing, and partly of the object of sense wliicli 
yon say has no such power. The mind, therefore, has no distinct 
character (nature) ; and if so, by what maxt may you recognise it 
as it exists in the middle of those two opposing powei’s ? Ton 
may conclude, therefore, that this hypothesis is not capable of 
proof. 

44. “Ananda addressed Buddha, saying: World honoured! 
foimerlj I saw Buddha in the society of Maudgalyayana, Sub- 
huti, Ponrna, Sariputi-a, four great disciples, discoursing on the 
law ; on this occasion I heard the following assertion, frequently 
repeated, that the nature of the intelligent and discriminating 
mind was such, that it could not he said to be within the body, 
nor without it, nor in the middle- point, but that that was rightly 
named the mind which in its very nature was without a local 
habitation, and without preference or active purpose. I should 
be glad to Imow, therefore, whether I may not define the intelli- 
gent mind as that which is ‘ indefinite,’ and ‘ without partiality.’ 

45. “ Buddha replied to Auanda : You now say that the nature 
of this intelligent and discriminating mind is altogether intan- 
gible and indefinite ; now let me ask, when you speak of space, 
of water, of land, of flying, of walking, and all tlie difiei'ent 
conditions of existence, which are generally classified under the 
phrase, ‘ all forms of being,’ you perhaps regard all these things 
with indifference and your mind is unattached to them — but do 
they exist or not ? 

46. “If they have no definite existence, then they are like the 
hair of the tortoise or the horn of the hare (mere phantasies) ; 
how then can you speak of being indifferent to that which does 
not exist ; for if there is such a thing as indifference, or such a 
state of being ‘unattached,’ then there must exist a real object 
from which you detach yourself, and therefore it cannot be 
spoken of as a ‘nothing.’ For that is ‘nothing’ which has no 
‘conditions’ or ‘qualities’j and where this absence of conditioiivS 
does not exist, there -cannot be an absence of that which is thus 
‘conditioned.’ So long, then, as you spefsk of thu mind being 
‘unattached,’ so long you pre-supposo the true existence of 
something which is -unattached, where then, I again ask, is this 
something ? Your theory, therefore, will not bear examination.- 

47. “At this time Auanda, as he remained in the midst of tlio 
great congregatiqn, rose from his seat), bared his right shoulder. 
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Lent clown tipon Lis riglit knee, and witL closed palms, address- 
ing Buddha, said : I am indeed the very least of all Buddha’s 
tbllowei’s, ever grateful for the compassionate love which, has 
brought me into this condition, and although I have left 3 .ny 
home, am yot as a child dependent on a nurse, only a hearer and 
not ain-ived at any degree of perfection, uuahlo even to destroy 
the evil influences of the sorceries of the Savac’a (Bavakara, 
women), and therefore subjected by their encliatrtments to bo 
led into the abodes of infamy; and all this from not knowing ilio 
precise limits of the Truth which Buddha declares. Oh ! would 
that the world-honoured one, of his great compassion, would 
open out to me the way of Samadhi, so as to enable me, .when 
engaged in contemplation, to destroy all blinding influences. 
Having spoken thus, Ananda prostrated himself on the earth, 
and all the congregation falling down, remained bent to the 
earth, anxiously awaiting the signal to arise and stand, as it 
would indicate the august purpose of Buddha to enter on the 
desii’ed: course of instruction. 

48. “ At this time the world-honoured one, from between his 
eyes (gates of the face), dispersed a succession of rays of light, 
brilliant and glorious as a hundred thousand "suns. All the 
various worlds of Buddhas shook six times as with an earth- 
quake, whilst the infinite lands of the ten regions of space in a 
moment appeared, whilst the mysterious spiritual power of Buddha 
caused all these worlds to unite as it were in one, and in the 
midst of this one world the entire body of Bodhisatwas, all 
coming to this common centre, with closed hands, attentively 
listened. 

40. “ Buddha then spake to Ananda : The whole body of sen- 
tient creatures, from the first till now, has been (subject to) every 
kind of false impressions (inverted opinions) ; the consequonoe has 
been a spontaneous propagation of error, like the branches of the 
Gatcha tree;^ so that men who have entered on the religious life 
have failed to attain to Supreme Wisdom, and have only arrived 
at the vain distinctions of Sravakas and Pratyeka Buddhas, or 
to the more imperfect forms of heretical belief. So it is that all 
tlm Devas 'Mara and their followers have come to this state from 
simple ignorance of the two original root-seeds of error, pursu- 
ing a confused foi’m of religious discipline, attempting, as it 

1 In Clnneso “ngo-eh’a”; probably tbo banian tree (gaujiisaua). 
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were, to make serviceable bread out of liot sand, and Irom the 
false opinion that it- was possible to do so, vemaining’ for ever 
witliout food. 

dO. “ Say, then, what are these two seeds of error ? Ananda, 
the first is that which results from (ignorance about) the e\'(‘r 
present root of life and death, which causes you and all beings 
to look on your conditioned mind as your tree Katurc (or as 
possessing an indepotident Nature). The second is (ignorance 
about) tlie true basis of the pure form of Nirvana,, which 
generates in you that subtle form of inward knowledge^ which 
gives you the power of originating the influences that, in the 
end, lead you away from a sense of this subtle essence, so that 
though to your last day you live and act by it, yet you know 
it not, and pass away into the different forms of perishable Being 
to which the power of error subjects you. 

51. “ Ananda, yon now desire to know the way of Samadhi, 
with a view to emerge from the sea of life and death. I ask you, 
therefore — meantime, Tathagata, stretching out his golden- 
coloured arm, bent togethor his live fingers, and said: Do you 
see mo doing this, Ananda ? Yes, indeed, Ananda replied ; I 
see yon. What do you see, said Buddha? I see, Ananda 
replied, Tathagata raising his arm, bending his fingers into the 
form of a shining fist, dazzling alike rny mind and eye. Buddha 
said : Now, what is the instrument by which you see all this ? 
Ananda said : I and all here present see this by the use of our 
eyes. 

52. “Buddha addi’csscd Ananda: Answer me truthfully! You 
say .that as Tathagata thus doubles his fingers togetlier and 
makes a shining fist of them, that your mind a,nd eyes are 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the samcj hut if it is your eyes 
which see the fist, of what good (or account) is the mind (heart) 
which you say my fist dazzles ? Ananda replied : Tathagata. seems 
now to inquire as to the particular locality in which this mind of 
which I speak I’esidcs ; and yet it is by means of this mind that 
I, of whom yon inquire, am able to investigate the ({uestion on 
which we are speaking. I take it, therefore, tliat this mind is 
the power by which I investigate. 

1 This knowledge (sldh tsing) is explained in the coinmentaiy by 
to-na, Tliis may probably bo the Sanscrit “ Manya,” denoting tin* 
subtle character of the knowledge in question (’dauyu, a coriander seed). 
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53. Burldha replied: No, no, Anaiida, this is not your miiul. 
Anarida, in. an agitated manner, quickly leaving his seat, with 
raised hands stood upright before Buddha and said: If this is not 
my rnindji tell me what is its name ? Buddha answered; This is 
but the perception of vain and false qualities, wdiich, under Iho 
guise of your true nature, has from the first deceived yon, {uul 
caused you to lose your original permanent (soul), and, involved 
you in the nexus of the metempsychosis. 

54. ‘‘Auanda addressed Buddha again and said: ’World- 
honoured one ! I am the lavourite cousin of Buddha, and hccauso 
my heart was moved with affection to your person, I loft my 
home and became a disciple. My sole desire was to minister to 
Tatlifigata, and to the utmost bounds of the innumerable earths, 
to render service to all tbe Buddhas ; my farther hope was to 
arrive at supreme knowledge, making every effort to practise 
without exception the most arduous duties of my religious pro- 
fession. All this was the inward purpose of my heart •, and to 
this same source also I trace every disobedient act, and every evil 
thought against religion ; but if these efforts and intentions do 
not result from the heart, then I take it I have no heart at all, 
and am just the same as the different kinds of inanimate earths 
and trees — for by removing this capability of knowledge, j-ou do 
in fact make its existence impossible. Explain, then, I pray, thi.s 
paradox of ‘ this not being my heart.’ I deeply reverence and 
venerate your presence ; and with all this great congregation am 
heartily desirous to have my doubts removed, by hearing that 
which \ve do not understand explained, 

56. “ At tins time the world-honoured one began his explana- 
tion to xinanda and the rest of the congregation, desiring to 
excite in them a consciousness of that mind whicli spring\s not 
from any earthly source. Sitting on his lion throne, therefore, 
ho touched the top of Ananda’s head and spoke thu.s : Tathagata 
ever says, every phtenomenon that presents itself to our know- 
ledge is but the manifestation of Mind. The entire theoiy of 
the causes of production throughout the infinite wmrlds is simply 
the result of mind, which is the true substratum of all. Ananda, 
if all the varieties of ‘ being’ in the collection of worlds, down to 

^ The oiigiual word throughout this section might he translated 
“ heart”; but this word is so ambiguous, I take it that the word corre- 
aponds to the Satiscrit “ Ittman’’ (self). 
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the single shrub, and the leaf, or the fibi’o of the plant, tracing 
all these to their hltimate elements — ifall tliese have a distinct 
and substantial nature of their own (as you say) — how mucli 
more ought the pure, excellent, and effulgent mind, which is 
the basis of all knowledge, to have attributed to it its owm 
essential and substantial existence. 

5G. “ If, then, you examine this question, and still prefer to 
call the discriminating and inquiring mind by the name of 
Heart, you must at any rate distingaxish it from the power that 
apprehends the various phsenomena connected with the mere 
senses, and allow this a distinct nature. Thus, whilst you now 
hear xne declaring the lawq it is because of the sounds you hear there 
is a discriminating process within you ; yet, after all sounds have 
disappeared, there still continues a process of thought within, in 
which the memory acts as a principal element, so that there is a 
mind acting as it were on the mere shadows of things. 

57. “I do not forbid you to hold your own opinion on the 
question of this discriminative faculty, hut I only ask you to 
search out the minutest elements of the question itself. If, after 
you have removed the immediate cause of sensation, there is still 
a discriminative power in the faculty of wkich we speak, then 
that is the true mind which you justly designate as yours ; hut if 

;?k the discriminative power ceases to existafter the immediate 

i. cause which called it into exercise is removed, then this power 

is only a shadowy idea, dependent entirely on the presence of 
external phenomena; and therefore, when these are removed, 
the mind (as yon regard it) becomes, as it were, a hair of the 
tortoise or the horn of the hare. So, then, the ‘body of the 
law,’^ as it is called, would ho the same as something which 
does not exist ; and who then would strive after emancipation ? 

58. “ At this Ananda and all the congTegation sat silently lost 
in thought. Buddha then addressed Ananda thus ; Searchers 
after truth generally, although they may attain to the nine pin- 
vious steps, seldom attain to the last deliverance found iti iho con- 
dition of a Rabat, and all this because they do not sliake olf tlie 
mistaken' notion that this perishable and uncertain process of 
thought (which depends entirely on accidents) is true and real. 
And so it is that you, though you are one of the foremost of the 

^ Dharmakaya., The remark in the text proves that the “ clharma- 
kaya” was considered as a substantial existence. 
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SvtivaJcas, ha,ve yot failed to attain to any dogree of suporioi' 
oxcellonce. 

69. “ A.naiida, having lieard this, again melted to tears, pros- 
trated himself on the ground, and, with his hands joined nhilst 
thus extended on the earth, addressed Buddha: From the time 
when my lioart first yearned aEer Buddha, to become his dis- 
ciple, relying on lus spii'itnal power, never did it suggest itsulf 
to mo ihat tbore was any obstacle in the way of my becoming 
like Buddha himself, or arriving at Samadhi, little did I then 
Icnow of the disagreement between ‘ body and mind’ j so that, 
although I had externally become «a disciple, yot my heart had 
by no means entered on the limits of true wisdom— just like a 
child, helplessly taken from its father. Now, then, I also know 
that although I am accounted as one of the Sravakas, yet if I 
have made no due preparation, I am ju.st as one who has never 
hoard the law — ^;just as a man who says he has eaten, but is 
never able to satisfy himself. World honoured one I I and tlio 
others, in consideration of the difuculties which beset us, hrmihly 
request Tathagata to explain and simplify the que.stioa of the 
true heart, and exhibit to us the eye of Reason. 

60. "‘At tliis time, Tathagata, from the (Svasti) character which 
was on his breast, caused to pour forth a precious Hood of light, 
its efiulgenee like that of the sun, its rays composed by a thou- 
sand colours, penetrating at once through the infinite worlds of 
Buddha, and concentrating throughout the infinite worlds on the 
heads of the various Buddhas; and then returning to Ananda and 
the rest of the Great Congregation. ' After which ho addressed 
Ananda, and said : For your sake I sound the gong (glumta) of 
the Great Law, in order to enable the whole body of sentient 
creatures to obtain knowledge of the mysterious and ever effulgent 
mind, through the knowledge of which they may arrive at perfect 
perception of the truth. 

61, “ Ananda, you said just now that you saw my sinning 
fist. Now, what is it constitutes the brightness of which yon 
speak ? What is it causes the idea you havo formed of the fi.st ? 
and who is the person that sees all this ? Ananda replied : Tim 
biightness of which I spoke results from the beauty of Buddha’s 
body ; it is my eyes that bohold this beauty, and it is your own 
fingers held up and closed before us, that make the fi.st. 

02. “ Buddha replied : Tath^ata this day declares to you and 
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all thoise who have understanding, true wisdom, using the way of 
parable or comparison to convoy to your minds Ins meaning, 
Ananda, talcing the instance of my closed hand, I suppose if I 
had no hand there cotild be no closing it ; and if you had no eyes 
there could he no seeing it ; so that by moans of your sense of 
sight, and my tight manipulation of my fingers, tbe \Yhole idea is 
completed of ‘your seeing my fist’. Is this right or wrong? 
Ananda replied : It is right ; oh, world-hononred one ! for if I 
had no sight I could not see; whereas, by means of this sense, and 
your right manipulation, the idea is formed in ray mind of your 
fist, resulting from the agreement of conditions, in each case. 

63. “ Buddha replied : This agreement of conditions, as you 
term it, is not a correct explanation of the case. For, con- 
sider, if a man has no hand, there is clearly an end of ‘ malciug 
a fist’; but if a man has no eye, thei’e is not the same com- 
plete end of ‘ seeing’; for, just think a moment, Suppose you 
were going along a road, and yon were to meet a blind man, 
and ask him, Do you see anything ? That blind man would 
reply to you: I see only darlcness before my eyes. iNow, 
although there is no such thing as, in his case, seeing a variety 
of objects, yet still there is a distinct obsei’vation on his part, and 
the object before his eyes is ‘ darlcness’. What, then, is wanting 
why this observation should not be called ‘ seeing’’, 

G4. “ Ananda said : How can you speak of an ‘ act of seeing’, 
when the same dai’kness is always befoi’e the eyes of all blind 
people? 

66. “ Buddha replied : All blind people without eyes can only 
observe darkness; but now take a man who It ns eyes, and place 
Inm in a dark room, la there any difibrcnco between the dark- 
ness -which the blind man pbserves, and the darkness which tine 
man sees who has eyes ? No ! replied Ananda ; tliey are the 
same. Then, Ananda ! snppose the blind man who observes only 
darkness were suddenly to receive his sight — so that he could 
perfectly see the various objects before his eyes — tliis you would 
call ‘ eye-seeing’; ■ and now, suppose that other man who is in a 
dark room, and who sees nothing before him but darknesH, wero 
suddenly to have a' lighted lamp brought into the roojra— so that 
ho also got perfect knowledge of .surrounding objects, would you 
call this ‘ lamp-seeing’? 

66. “ If so,, thep the lamp is able to see ; but, if the lamp is 
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tlie same as tlie nye, wliy do yoti call ifc a lamp? And again, 
since the lamj> would tlien liawo the power of ohsevvaiion, what 
concern would your eye have iu the matter ? Yon know, how- 
ever, tliat the lamp is only able to make things xnsible, so ihat, 
as iar a.s seeing is concerned, the eyes have a disiinct fiincliun, 
opp)oscd to the oiSco which the lamp discharges, hut nevertheless, 
when we sjjeak of the ‘ power of sight’, this no more 3 ’osidcs in 
the eye than in the lamp. 

“xiuanda, although ho continued to hear tlieso words until 
tlieir close, yet remained silent in tJio midst of the great congre- 
gation ; foi’ his mind was as yet unable to receive their meaning, 
only ho waited in expectation of hearing the eoiupassionato woi’ds 
of Tatlnigata in further explanation— with closed hands and 
reverent feelings. 

G7. “ At this time, Tathagata, mrfolding Ids beautifully soft 
and silken hand, displayed his five eirclo-marlved linger, s, and 
thus continued his discourse for the instruction of Ananda and all 
the great assembly. 

“When I first arrived at oornplete inspiration (on the occasion 
of nay preaching), in the Deer Park, for the sake of Adjuata 
and the five mendicants, and all of you belonging to the four 
classes, my ivords were those: All creatures fail to attain siiprorae 
wisdom, and the condition of a llaliat, from the guest and 
dust’ troubles of life which deceive them. Which of yon, at 
tliat time, in consequence of my instruction, arrived at the 
condition of sanctity, which you now enjoy ? 

G8. “ Then Kilundinya,^ rising from his seat, addressed Bud- 
dha, and said : 1 who am now .so old, of all in the great congre- 
gation alone obtained the name of ‘ saved’; and it was because 
I under.stood the comparisons of the ‘guest’ and ‘dust’, that I ob- 
tained tbe fruit of salvation. World-honoured one, your com- 
parison Vviis this, that like a.s a traveller takes up his quarters at 
an inn, and having I’e-sted and drank sets out again on his weary 

1 Compare the comparison of the Egyptians mentionwl by 1 )iodorus 
Siculus. “ The Eg}q»tians called the dwellings of the living ‘lodging 
houses’; the tomha, ou the contrary, they called ‘eternal homes’.” 
Wde Manual of Eastern History, by Lenomiaut, p. SllG ; and Cud- 
'wortli, 5, p. 9. 

2 Adjnata Kfamdinya (Kaundinya proliably from, “kund,” to pre- 
serve) ; but vide Lofiks, p. 489, and ponipare the Chinese g]os.s. 
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road, and lias no leisure to rest or remain fixed (so is the mien- 
lightcned heart) ; whereas, the true master of the house, moves 
not fi-om the place of his abode. Thus, also, we regard all that 
which is unfixed and uncertain as the travelling guest ; but that 
wdiich is fixed, we call the Master of the house ; and, as we con- 
sider the condition of unrest, it is called the investigation of the 
‘ Gnest (comparison)’.^ 

69. “And, again, as in the case of a clear sky, when the bright 
sun rises up into the heavens, a ray of light perclianee enters 
through a crack in a door, and spreading its brightness onfcho 
space through wdiich it passes, exhibits all the particles of dust 
in commotion, as in the case of the dust, its nature is motion; but 
in the case of the siiace, its nature is rest ; thus also, we may 
compare all. tha,t is calm and at rest to space ; whilst all that is 
unsettled and 'unfixed we may call ‘ dust’. This also was the 
comparison. Buddha said : True ! 0, Kaimdinya. 

70. “ At this time, Tathagata, in the midst of the great assem- 
bly, doubled together his five-circled fingers, and having doubled 
them together he opened them out, and so again having 
opened them he shut them up, and then addressed Ananda, say- 
iiig : "What is it you have seen me do ? Ananda replied : I saw 
Tathagata’s hundred-precious-circle palm in the midst of the as- 
sembly opened and closed. Buddha replied : When you saw this, 
was it my hand yon saw open and shut, or was it your sight that 
opened and closed itself. Ananda replied : It was the hand of 
the world-honoured one that was open and closed in the midst 
of the great assembly ; for the nature of my seeing faculty ad- 
mits not of opening or closing. Buddha said : What, then, is it 
that moves and. Avhat is it which rests in this case ? Ananda 
said : The hand of Buddha is that which is unfixed, and my see- 
ing faculty is eminently a fixed one. '^^hat is there that can un- 
settle it ? Buddha said : Just so. 

71. “ On this, Tathagata, from the midst of his ciroiod hand, 
let fly a glorious ray of light which located itself on the right of 
Ananda, and at the same time Ananda tamed his head, and 
looked over his right shoiilder. Again, Buddha let fly another 
ray, which fixed itself to the left of Ananda, on which he turned 

■* This is proibahly the 'same discoui-se as is given in Jf. B., p. 180. 

“ Cudwortl), voi.'i, 9. 
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iiis hcEicl and looked to the loft. Buddha then addressed Auanda, 
and said: Why did you just now turn your head? Ananda said : 
Because I saw light issuing from the precious hand of Buddha, 
and fix itself to the right and left of me, therefore I turned my 
head in those- directions to see the light, Buddha said : Was it 
your head which moved, or your sight which moved ? Ananda 
replied: It was my head which timned; my power of sight is 
fixed. What, then, can move it ? Buddha replied: Just so,^ 

72. “Then Buddha continued: In this way men should I’egard 
all that is chaugcahlo as dust; and ail that is unsettled as a travel- 
ling passenger. 

“ (Kioubn II.) ■ ' 

1. “At this time Ananda and all the great congregation, listen- 
ing to the explanations of Buddha, with rapt attention, Began to 
recognise the fact that from the earliest moment till now, they 
had uttex’ly overlooked and lost the true Heart, and mistaken for 
it the false connections of external things, and the distinctions 
of mere shadowy appearances. But now they began to under- 
stand, just as a lost child who suddenly meets with its tender 
mother ; and so with closed hands they adored Buddha, desiring 
above all things to hear Tatha^ata open out and explain the dif- 
ferences between that which is body and that which is mind, the 
true and false, the empty and the real, and contrasting that 
which is visible and perishing with that which is invisible and 
eternal, to cause them to atUiin to a clear eomproliension of the 
tmo nature (which is the basis of all which is called Mind). 

2. “ At this time Prasi^nadjit Rfijah, rising from his seat, ad- 
dressed Buddha : In fox'iucr days, before I was brought to listen 
to the doctrinal teaching of all the Buddhas, I saw Xatyuyana® 
Vaii'attiputra, who always said that this body of oux's after death, 
was completely destroyed, and this he called Nirvana. And now, 
although I have mot with Buddha, yet am not I altogether free 
from xnistrusting doubts. Tell me, then, how I may obtain de- 
liverance (from these doubts) and attain to the knowledge of this 

’ riof (TWfia ev TOttw, ovdev de roip ica$' eavTOV a^u/iarop ev roirt^. Cud. ii, 
775, and the udiole context. 

* Vide Julion, Metkode^ 1813 and 1870; hut compare also Fo-koiie-ki, 
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iiTiperisliable principle which you call the Miud. We pray you 
in tlie name of this great assembly, many of whom, are ignora/iil; 
of this) great truth, to enter on some further explanation of it, 

3. “Buddha said: Maharajah! with respect to your present 
body, I would ask you, Is tins body of yours like the diamond, 
unchangeable in its appearance, and ever fixed, and imporisLablo ; 
or is it, on the other hand, changeable and peiishable ? The 
Rajah replied : World-hononred one ! this body of mine, wfithont 
doubt, in Ibc end, after various changes, W'ill porish. 

“Buddha said: “Mahfmvjah! you have not yet experienced this 
desh’uction of the body; how, then, do you know anything abontit ? 

“World-honoured one ! replied the King, with respect to this 
transient, changeable, and perishable body ; although I have not 
yet experienced the destruction of which I speak, yet I obseiwe the 
case of things around me and ever reflect that all these things 
are changing — old things die, and nevr things succeed ; there is 
nothing that changes not 1 thus the wood that now burns, will be 
soon converted into ashes; all things gradually exhaust them- 
selves and die away ; there is no cessation of this dying out and 
perishing. I may certainly know, then, that this body of mine 
will finally perish, Buddha replied : Just so 

4. “Maharajah : Regarding yourself at your jiresent age — now 
that you have bcgiin to groviT old — is your appearance the same 
as it was when 3 mn were a young ehild ? 

“ World-honoured one ! when in former years I was a young 
child — my skin was soft and delicate — gradufdly, as my years 
advanced, my pulses became stronger, and fuller, and now 
I am become an old man of sixty, my ap})eai’anee has become 
withered and dried ; my animal spirits low and sluggish ; my 
hair w'hito; my skin wrinkled — indieuting that my future life 
will not be long. What, then, can be the comparison of Tuy 
present appearance with that which I had wdien a child ? 

5. “Buddha said: Maharajah! with respect to your appearance, 
was there ever a period when this change was not going on ? 

p. U9 (3), and Mmmal of Buddhism, 292 (5). "W’ 0 see from these 
aeooimts that this heretic was probably the same as Sarijaya]jeilHfiti. 
Notice also that il6musat restores pi-lo-tclii by Vairaji instead of 
Vairatti. . ' - , 

» Tathfistu.- Bauerjcii, 218; On the Hindu BhUosop/u/. 
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Tho .Rajali nnswcred ; World-lion oured one! this change is secret 
and rtiysLerions, which I can never hope to explain. Just as wintc?r 
gave way to summer, and we gradually have come to tho present 
time, so is it with me. For the case is just this— -When I was 
twenty years old, although I was still called by my juvenile ap- 
pellative, yet my appearance liad already become old compared 
with my first ten years ; when I was thirty, I was still changed 
from what I had been at twenty years ; and now, when I am 
sixty years and two, looking back at the time when I was fifty, 
I was then, compared with my present state, halo and strong. 
World- honoured one! I find myself unconsciously changing j 
and, although I have instanced this gradual approach to death, 
by the changes I have experienced each decade of my life, yet if 
you will have me use more minute divi.sions, this change has been 
a yearly one ; nay, each month and each day, the same decay 
has been going on ; and, if I consider tho case still mox’e closely, 
every minute, every second (jana) there has boon, no fixity or 
continuance in one stay: I fully x'ecognise the truth’, thoi’cforo, 
that in the end my body must perish ! 

6. “ Bnddha said ; Maharajah ! you confess that from witness- 
ing these ceaseless changes, you arrive at the conviction that 
your body must perish ! Let me ask — When this time for your 
body to perish arrives, are you cognisant of anything connected 
with yourself that will not perish ? Prasenadjit Rojah, with his 
Lands clasped before Buddha, replied : Indeed, I am cognisant of 
no such (imperishable thing), 

7. “ Buddha said : I will now explain to you the character of 
that ‘Ifaturo’ which admits of neither birth nor death. Maburu- 
jah : When you were a little child, how old were you. when you 
first saw the River Ganges ? The Riijah replied : When I was 
three years old, my lender mother led me by the hand to pay my 
devotions to Jiva Bova,^ by this sti’cam (flowing here in our 
sight), then it was I knew that this was (an affluent of) the 
Ganges. 

8. “ Bu.dclha said ; Maharajah, taking up your own illustration 
respecting your gradual alteration of appearance, through every 
decade of years, etc., of your life. Tou say that at three years 
of age you saw this river ; tell me then, when you were thirteen 


I Jiilicn^ MUhodc, 541. 
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years old, what sort of appearance had this river then ? The 
’itjijah replied: Just the same as it had when I was three years 
old ; and now I am sixty-two there is no alteration in its ap- 
pearance. 

9, “Buddha said: You now are become decrepit, white-liaircd, 
and wrinkled in face, and so your face has grown during succes- 
sive years. Tell mo, then, has the sight which enabled you to 
see the Ganges m former years become also wrinkled and in- 
creasingly so with your yeai’S. The King answered : Ko! World- 
honoured one. 

10. “ Buddha said ; Maharajah ! although, then, your face has 
become wrinldod, yet your power of sight has in its nature al- 
tered not. But that which becomes old and decrepit is in its 
nature changeable, and that w’hich. does not become so is un- 
changeable. That which changes again is capable of destruc- 
tion, but that which changes not^ must be from its origin inca- 
pable of birth or death. How is it, then, that together with this 
imperishable power of sight you possess, there has crept in that 
which is of its natirre perishable and changing ? and how is it 
still more that those heretics, Makhali and others, say that after 
the death of the body there shall be a clean end of all life. 

The King hearing this, began to believe that after death there 
might perhaps be further life; and, therefore, with all the as- 
sembly accepted joyfully such a doctrine, and looked for further 
instruction. 

13. “Then Ananda, rising from his seat, with clasped hands 
and prosh?ate form, addressed Buddha thus: World-honoured 
one ! if this faculty of sight and hearing is of itself imperishable 
and incapable of birth or death, what then does your doctrine 
mean that I and ot-hers have lost our true nature, and all onr 
actions are, as it were, inverted from their right pni'pose ? Would 
that with your groat compassion you would free mo from the 
pollution of these doubts. 

12. “Immediately, Tathagata stretching forth his golden- 
coloured arm, pointed down his beautiful fingers to the ground, 
and spoke thus : Ananda, as yon behold my Mudra hand, lot ino 
ask you, is it pointing up or down. 

“ Ananda replied World -honoured, men generally regard the 

^ Vide the extract from the Bhagavad-gita. Bmierjea, 210. 
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position which yoiir hand now assumes, as downward; but, as 
for me, I know not what to call it — whether up or down. 
Buddha addressed Ananda: if, then, men gcncrall}’- call this 
position downward, what would they call tiipward' ? Auaiida re- 
plied : Tathugata has hat to raise his arm, and let his soft and silken 
hand point above into space, and that -will be what men call 
‘upwards.’ 

13. “Buddha immediately lifted up his arm, and addressed 
Ananda, saying, If this is what men call turning upside down — 
or head to tail — then understand this, that your body, compared 
with the mysterious body of Buddha, may be likewise illustrated 
by this similitude — ^for the body of Tatliagala may be spoken of 
as upi'igbt in respect of its HiTature — but yours as of an in- 
verted or misdirected nature.^ 

14. “ ISfow, then, consider, I pray you, your body and Buddha’s 
body — which yon speak of as so related. These names sig- 
nify something, but where is the location of these two things 
thus related to one another ? At this time Ananda, with all the 
gi-eat congregation, looked at Buddha in blank poi'plexity — not 
knowing where these two bodies locally resided. 

15. “ Buddha then, exercising his compassionate love — for the 
purpose of instructing Ananda and the groat assembly — luised 
his voice, and thus addressed the whole assembly: Illustrious 
disciples, my constant words are these — all the thousand con- 
nections of mind and body (matter), and the offspring of mind, 
to wit, the various modifications of ideas, all these are but what 
the heart originates ; yoixr mind and your body themselves are 
but things made manifest in the midst of this iny.steriously glori- 
ous and true essence called the perfect heart. What, then, 
can be the meaning of losing this perfect heart, and this 
mysterious nature— -is there not some deception in these words ? 
(or, are they not owing to the deceptive influences which exist 
in the midst of the heart ?) 

16. “ Dai'k and obscure is the space around us ! In the midst 
of this son\bre, gloomy space, by the capricious intertwinings of 


■* The aim of this argument seems to be to prove that the difference 
between the pure Nature of Buddha and the Nature of hlan is one of 
relation only, as “ upright” and “ perverted” are different relations of 
the same thing. 
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tliG dai'kiiass, forms are evoked. These capriciouB foiTas generate 
false relloctions (in the Heart), and from these spring the idetis 
of Body. So the thonsand connections which are ai’Diised within 
the n\ind, pursning still further tlie vanishing and ca,pricions 
forms without, there arises an endless confusio;? — and so thost; 
ideas about the nature of the mind are caused, which is the first 
groat deception ; it is concluded as a certainty that all these 
tlionghfcs are fixed within the matei-ial body, in ignorance that 
ibis body, and all external phajnomena, rivers, monntams, space 
itself, and earth, are but things which exist in the midst of thivS 
ever true and mysterious Heart — -just as if one should overlook the 
fcxist.ence of tlie vast and innumerable oceans wldch are scattered 
tbi’ough the universe, and centre one’s thoughts and investiga- 
tions on a single bubble (or drop), regarding it as the true sea, 
and overlooking the countless real oceans. So is it when a man 
centres his thoughts on this deceitful idea, that his individual 
mind is the true basis of all which exists, and so is led to multi- 
ply such existences indefinitely. This is the inversion wdiich T 
wished to explain by raising my arm after holding it down- 
wards. 

17. “Ananda, following the deep and lomng vrords of Bud- 
dha’s argument, with tears coursing down his face, and his 
fingers clasped in anxious expression, spoke thus to Buddha : 
Although I have followed thus far the excellent sound of Bud- 
dha’s voice, grasping the idea of the basis aiforded by the per- 
fectly enlightened and ever fixed and uiichangeable Heart ; and 
although I undei’stand what Buddha says that this individual 
mind is but the result of connections with e.xtcrnal phantasma- 
goria, yet I do not thoroughly understand what is the real sub- 
stantive basis of this true heart' — would that Buddha, with his 
pitiful sympathy with my doubts, would enter on and explaifi 
this subject more thoroughly. 

18. *■ Buddha replied : “ Ananda, if you and the others still ■ 
listen to my words with your mind bent on capricious distinctions, 
the arguments which I propound being thus regiircled through 
the medium of a false atmosphere, will no longer have for you the 
nature of a true law. 

19. “ Just as if one man poiirted with his finger to the moon 
to show it to another, and that other man thought that the finger 
was necessary in' order to see the moon; or, if again looking si- 
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t.lie finger be Avere to regard it as a part of tbe moon, bow could 
this man help thinking that when tbe crescent of the moon dis- 
appeared, then the finger of the man who pointed at it Avould 
also disappear. What then ! because he considered the finger to 
be the same as the bright moon, supposing he lost sight of the 
linger, liow could he help confoAinding tlie nature of darkiiess 
find liglit : and from this what could pi'event him from affirming 
that the two distinct natiu'es of darkness and light wore not 
realities, but inventions ? 

20. And so it is in your case — if you regard your discriminat- 
ing mind as depending on the distinctive utterances of my 
law, then this discriminating mind of yours, in the absench 
of my distinctive utterances, should have no distinctive nature. 
Just as, 1^ way of comjDarison, a traveller who comes to an inn 
lodges there for a time and rests, after which he departs, 
proving that he is not the owner and proprietor of the place — for 
this name is applied to him who resides and rests for ever in the 
house — so it is in the matter under consideration ; if the discri- 
minative faculty Avliich comprehends my distinctive utterances be 
your oAvn true heart, then it ought never to depart from its place, 
in what Avay, then, I should wish to know, does it retain its nature 
in the absence of the sounds of my voice ? Well, then, if it does 
not do so, how is it that your discidminating faculty, oven in the 
absence of my voice, is able to distinguish the beauties of my 
face ? — or, at any rate, what is to prevent this conclusion that in 
the absence of all distinguishing qualities, then the distinguish- 
ing natui'e must cease to exist ; and therefore there can in such 
a case be no distinctions between opposites — ^neither matter nor 
space — v'hich is just the fooIi,sh argument of Gosala, and the 
(Others. But if there be really no such distinguishing’ power in 
the absence of material association, then your mind and yoiw 
nature (spirit) is of this character, that they both depend on ex- 
ternal accidents for their very existence j—where, then, in this 
case, is the “ Master of the House”? 

21. “ Ananda replied : If my heart and nature are thus liable 
to intermittent action, then it seems to me that the mysterious 
ami effulgent hcai’t of which Tath%ata just now spoke, is liable 
to the same — or at any rate explain, to me, I humbly pray, in 
v'luit manner wc may avoid this conclusion.. 

22. ‘^Buddha addroissed Anancla: As to the inward faculty, 
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If tlie several references depend’ on the light around you ; 
tben -when there is no light, you ought not to be able to see 
dai'hiiess. 3:5ut now con.sider that, although light and dailcness 
differ, your power of sight differs not — what then can he the 
meaning of distinct referonce.s of sight ? But do you say 
that these individual references are self- generated, and do not 
depend on yon ? Then how can you speak of your distinguish- 
ing this from that — if yon are not conccined — and if not yon, 
then who is it ? Know, then, that your own original and essen- 
tially bright mind, has become deceived and entangled so thdt 
you have lost your original fixity, and become involved in the 
circle of births and deaths, and thus ever immersed in conse- 
quent misery ; it is for this reason Tathagata speaks of commi- 
serating aSid pitying you. 

26. “ Ananda said : Although I understand that this original 
sight-lSTaturo cannot be intermittent in its action, tell me how 
I am to know that this is my true Nature ? 

27. “ Buddha addressed Ananda as follows: I ask you, now, 
at the present moment, although you have not attained complete 
emancipation (or complete spiritual po^wer), yet exercising the 
spiritual power you possess, you are able to obtain a sight of the 
first Dhyani Heavens, without hindrance. Aniruddha, on the 
other hand, is able to see the whole of Jambudwipa as an Amra 
fruit (mango) in his hand ; whilst the various Bodhisatwas are 
able to see the Great Chiliocosm j aiid the Tathagatas of the ten 
regions arc able to see the infinite du,st-like worlds (pure lands, 
Kshetras) scattered through space, compared with whose power 
of vision men can but see an inch before them. 

28. ‘‘ Ananda, supposing yon and I are looking at the palaces 
occupied by the four kings ; — on every side we see the sea and 
land, as we pass through space j — although we but dimly re- 
cognise, in the distant gloom, the various appearances of objects, 
yet there is nothing indistinguishable, so that you can clearly 
sepai’ate this from that. Now, I select a particular object for 
you to look at, and I ask yon, What is this power of sight 
(personal substance),^ and what is it makes these figures of 
objects which you see? Ananda, exert your utmost power of 

’ Or, what is the (or, who is the) real person that sens, and what is 
tlie character of the thing seen. [The whole of this translation is un- 
satisfactory.] ■ • 
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sight', let jouv observation roach to tlic palaces of the San and 
Moon, those external objects are not your j)orsonal substance ; 
look at the seven golden mounts (that encircle the earth), 
observe 'well their whole circuit, although hero you see every- 
thing clearly, still these external objects are not yonr personal 
substance ; and now gradually behold the clouds, the birds, the 
•rnoving winds and the elonds of dust, the Irees and mountii and 
valleys, the herbs and shrubs, men and. beasts, all these n.re not 
yonr personal substance. 

' 20. “Ananda! the natux'e of all those things which are scattered 
far and near ai'onud yon is dvlTerent, yet the power of sight 
which yon possess, and by which yon distinguish these several 
differeneos, i-emains the same. This power, excellent and bright, 
is clearly then your sight-nature. 

30. “ But if the seeing resides in the things, then you by your 
sight can sec my sight ; hut if you say that we both see, or that 
oui’ sight is the same, then, when the things which I see are re- 
moved from my sight, yon ought to see the place of my not- 
scoing; but if yon can really see tho place of my not-seeing, 
this is but a contradiction of terms, for then the phrase not- 
seeing is applied nnjuslJy to a place that can bo seen; but if you 
cannot see the place Avhoro iny not-seeing is, then there is a 
spontaneous annihilation of that which did exist, and why not 
an annihilation of you yourself. 

3L “ Onee more, if yon still suppose that yonr sight, when 
you liavo once beheld an object, is identified with that object, 
then that object ought to be able to see yon, and thus matter 
and spirit (Nature) are blended ; and so both yon and I, and all 
material substances are one and the same ; but this makes all 
argument impossible. 

32. “Ananda! if, when yon see me, thi,s power of sight which 
you have is your own and not mine [and if, when I see you, my 
power of sight is mine and not yours], and yet this sight-nature 
is everywhere dijBfused, let me ask what is that wliiclx yon speak 
of as “ not yours.” 

34. “ Ananda addressed Buddha and said : World-honmmed 
one ! if xny sight be the same as the sight-nature of Tathagata, 
eveiywhere diffused, how is it that now, as I sit in this hall, 
I see hut this alone ? Is it possible that this power can bo 
changeable, sometimes great and somotimos small ? or can 
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tile impcMliment of a wall confine that whicli is so vast in its 
•nature? I am unable to explain in what the just solution of tins 
difiicolty is found. Would that yonr compassionate love would 
exorcise itself in explaining this matter on rny account. 

35. “Buddha replied: The mode of exj^ression which refers 
all worldly things to some one of the descriptions, of great, 
.small, witliin, without (square, round), and other modifications, 
results from the shifting nature of the phajuonional -woi’ld, and 
in no way can it justly be attributed to the contraction or expan- 
sion of the seeing power., • 

3G. “ Just as though yo-u had a square vessel — in this vessel 
you see a square hollow space — and I were to ask you, ‘the 
squai’e space that you .see in this vessel, is it a permanent divi- 
sion of space or not ?’ if it is a fixed and distinct allotment, then 
substitute a round vessel for the square one, and the space ought 
not to be round j but if it is not a fixed shape, then, ■when you 
speak of the square space in a square vessel, there is a con- 
fusion of term.s, for there is no such fixed thiug as a square 
space. You say that you know not in -what place to find the 
just solution of the question under consideration — the nature of 
all solutions like these is the same as the use of the conventional 
word ‘space’ of which I have been speaking — how, then, can you 
speak of seeking it in a particular place ? 

37. “Ananda, if you wish to arrive at a just apprehension 
of that 'which admits of no such limitation a.s round or square, 
then all you have to do is to dismiss the contraction of your 
idea to a square vessel, then tlie substantial character of space 
will be understood as that w’hich admits of no such quality as 
round or .square. How much rather, then, ought you to dismiss 
the idea of finding out the place where this rpiality of round 
space or square space dwells ? 

38. “ So it is when you ask how it is that on entering this 
Hall your sight becomes contracted, and on looking iqD to the 
Sun it becomes extended, so that you can see the vast vault of 
heaven ; and how, again, it is that the W’all limits yonr view, but 
if a hole be made in it then your view is enlarged. I say so it 
is that tins reasoning has no foi’oe. ' 

39. “ But all sentient creatures, from the very first, having 
been deceived by external objects, have lost their true Hatnre, 
and liave been cnm'ed by things here and there, aud therefore 
have got hold of this idea of seeing much and seeing little. 
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40. “If, theii, you are able to understand tbe real character of 
these external objects, then you become the same as Tathtigata, 
your mind and body perfect, immovoably fixed, enabled to embrace 
in your grasp of mind the infinite worlds. 

41. “Ananda addressed Bxrddha, saying: World-honoured! 
if this sight-power is the same as my mysi.erious jSTaturc, then 
this Hature of mino ought to he before me ; and if this sight- 
power is the same as my true Nature, then what is my mind, 
so-enlled, and wdiat my body ? For my present body and 
mind have evidently a true distinction, but that buie Nature 
admits of no distinction or separation frorn ray body. If, then, 
this true Nature is the same as my mind, I sliould certainly bo 
able to see it ; but if I could see or recognise this Nature as my 
true self, then my body, on the other hand, would not be my 
true self. And what woiild prevent the fii'st difficulty which 
Talhagata named, that is, that external things ought to see me, 
as well as I see external things. Would that, of your great 
compassion, you would explain those difficulties. 

42. “ Buddha replied : Now what you say about the power of 
sight beiug before you, this theory is out of the question ; for if 
your true power of sight is before you, then, as the subtle essence 
occupies a particular space, there can be no difficulty at once in 
pointing to it. Suppose, then, as we now sit in the Jetavana, 
we seo around us tbe groves of trees and the tanks, and the 
beautiful Hall in the midst, above us the Sun and Moon, before 
ns the River Ganges, and yon in front of my Lion throne; with 
my finger I point out the natures of those various objects ; that 
which affords the shade is the grove; that wliich causes the 
briglitncss is the sun ; that which breaks tbe view is the wall ; 
that which peimits you to extend your view is the empty space, 
and so on down to the single shrub and tree ; — ^for all of these 
objects, whether great or small, might all be thus indicated. If 
then this sight-power dwells before you, you ought to bo able 
witli your band, without any uncertainty (k’heb), to point out its 
true limits. What, then, is this sight-power? Ananda! if space 
is it, when you have completed an act of vision, then what is 
space ? If the objects around us be it, then, having completed 
an act of vision, what becomes of those objects ? and so on with 
the infinite varieties of objects around you, the same disproof 
holds good ; for, if any of these be your original and subtle sight- 
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power, then when that power is used, they must each of thorn 
disappear, whichever it be. 

43. “ Anauda said : I am now sitting in this ston'ed-preaching 
hall, at a distance (my eyes) reach to the B.iver Ganges ; above 
mo are the sun and moon ; if I raise my hand, it is that wdiich 
points ; directing my eyes, it is thus I behold ; pointing out 
all these things, it certainly is not these which see. World- 
honoured one ! It is according to what Buddha says — for if 
neither I, who have only anuved at imperfect knowledge, nor the 
Bodhisatwas, can discover in the various objects before us any'- 
sight-power, then, if all those things wei-e removed, I conclude 
the sight-nature -would remain the same. Buddha replied, True ! 
True ! 

44. “ Buddha again addi’essed Ananda and said : According to 
w-hat you say, that, in the absence of any seeing-power, when all 
things are taken away, yet the seeing-nature remains, and that, 
therefore, the things which you now point at are not themselves 
pjossessed of a-ny seeing-nature, I now again ask you, as you 
her© sit with me in the Jetavana and behold the trees of the 
garden and the sun and moon, etc., it is plain that as these ob- 
jects do not. possess any sight-power, there can be no sight -power 
given to you by the things which you point at. You must tell 
me, then, which it is amongst all these external objects wdiioh 
po.ssesses the opposite power, viz., of resisting-sight (non-sight 
[fi kin]). 

45. “ Ananda replied : Indeed, as I look round on this garden 
of J eta, I cannot understand what to say about this opposition to 
sight, of which you speak ; — for what is it ; if the trees possess this 
attribute, how is it w^e see the trees? hut if, on the other hand, 
the trees arc the means of seeing, then how are they called trees ; 
and so we might go on with every object, as, for instance, space ; 
if space is possessed of this non-sight attribute, what is the 
moaning of the expression ‘ seeing space.’ I conclude, there- 
fore, that among’st the infinite varieties of objects, thei-o is not 
one that can be spoken of as ‘ opposed to sight.’ Buddha said, 
Just so ! 

46. “At -this time the great congregation, exclusive of the 
Bahats, hearing Buddha’s words became confused, being unable 
io -follow ont the mode of Buddha’s argument from bogiuning to 

- - ' Y 
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end ; and so were- filled with anxiety because they had lost the 
clue. 

47. “ T.athagata, knowing the distracted condition in which 
their minds were thus placed, his lieart moved with compassion, 
ho desired to give rest and comfort to Ananda and the otlici’S, 
and to inspire them with the assurajicc that tlie Supremo Law- 
giver wmuld not mislead his disciples, and that all he spoke 
must he True, not like the four kinds of confused exposition 
about ‘not dying,’ uttered by Makhali, but plain and compre- 
hensible, if only carefully considered. 

48. “ At this time Manjusri, Dharma-rajah-putra, filled with 
compassion for the four classes of disciples, in the liridst of the 
congregation arose, and, bowing his head down to Buddha’s foot 
wdth closed hands and reverential mien, addressed Buddha thus : 
World-honoured one, — The members of this great congregation 
do not comprehend the illustrations of Tathilgata, touching the 
two subjects of sight-power and immaterial existence, the argu* 
inent appears contradictory. 

49. “ World-hononred ! if these appearances which lie before us 
connected with matter and space are really visible, then there is 
something wo may rightly indicate as being distinguishable, or 
possessing the attribute of ‘being visible;’ but if they do not 
possess this quality, then we ought to say that these things are 
not visible by their absence from our sight. We, therefore, are 
nncei’tain where these theories may lead; the congregation, 
therefore, has anxiety; these contradictions may,, perhaps, loosen 
the former hold of faith ; — would, then, that Tathagata, out of 
his great compassion, would reconcile for us these apparent dis- 
crepancies, viz., how the.se appearances, and this sight-power, 
existing in the original state of things, could do so without 
clashing or opposition, 

50. “Buddha addressed Manjusri and all the congregation: 
The Tathagatas of the ton regions, and all the great Bodhisatwas, 
dwelling in their own self-contained state of Saraadhi, to them 
sight and the associations of sight and all the attributes of 
thought are but as an empty flower of space (aurora), in l.hcir 
real character being unsubstantial ; so then, sight and its associa- 
tions being thus unreal when, oonsidered in connection with the 
excellent and glorious and pure state of True Knowledge (Bbdhi), 
how can you refer ,to that condition the question of there being 
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Rr,ch as seeing and not-seeing, or there not bein< 


51. Manjiisri ! I now ask yon, are yoti really Manjnsvi, or is 
ihei’c, in addition to this one, another MaTijusri, or is (liis 
]\ranjusri whom I sec before me the only Manjusri ? 

“ Just so ! world-honoured one! I am the true j&l'asjusvi, there 
is no other but me 1 for why ? if there was another, then, as 1 a nx 
certain that I am myself, there cannot be room in the consoions- 
ness of this truth for any question of ‘ is there,’ or ‘ is there not/ 
another. 

52. “Buddha said: So do all the false appearances of the 
woi'ld (space), and this very excellent power of sight itself appear 
in the mind of the excellently bright and insnrpassable glorious 
Bodlii; ‘seeing’ and ‘not seeing’ are confused terms {ix., terms 
of no meaning in the supreme consciousness), and all the asso- 
ciations of seeing and hearing, just as the second moon which 
appears in the water; what is the moon ? and again, what is the 
absence of this moon ? Manjusri ! there is but one moon, aixd (in 

supposed consciousness) there can be no question of whether 
this one is itself, or whether thei’e be another self. 

63. “ Wherefore, when you consider these various phEeuomenal 
appearances and the sight itself, yon should consider them only 
as names which give rise to empty speculations; and from snoli 
elements you can never arrive at any firm conclusion of 
‘being’ or ‘not being,’ It is only from this true essence, which 
I call the ‘ glorious nature of mysterious wisdom,’ that wo can 
ever safely conclude as to any explanations of trath or falsehood, 

54. “ Ananda addressed Buddha saying ; World-honoured one I 
as I consider what you, our Supreme Lawgiver, say, tliat the 
associations (operations) of supreme wisdom are not confined to 
any spot ; but that they are deep and ever fixed and self-contained, 
that the true nature is incapable of birth or death, it appears to 
me that this agrees generally with the discursive and incoxi- 
clusive speculations of the old Brahmachari Savakara., and also 
inclines to the opinions of the Hirgranthas and other heretics, 
who say ‘ that there is a true personal I diffused throughout the 
whole univorae.’^ I pray you how does your opinion differ from 
iheh's? 
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55.. “Worlcl-lionoured one! Moreover, in the assembly at 
Lankagiri, where, on the ground of your great compassion, you 
also exhibited your doctrine;^ those heretics there ahvays repeated 
their opinion about spontaneous pha?nomena, in conti’adistinction 
to VKmr theory of connected causes ; but now it seems to me that 
this nature of which you speak, universally diffused, must exist 
spontaneously, as it neither suffers life nor death ; for the removal 
of all the uni’eal and deceptive associations of sense, neces- 
sitates a contradiction to the theory of connected causes, and 
makes us revert to the ‘spontaneous’ theory of these heretics, — 
pray explain this to me, lest I should fall into a false way of 
thinking, and so that T may hold intact the truth of a real and 
essential mind, and an excellent and ever-glorious nature. 

56. “Buddha said: Anauda ! notwithstanding the clear manner 
in which I have exhibited my doctrine, asking’ yon plainly and 
clearly for your opinions, I yet perceive that you understand 
nothing, and so yon are misled about this question of spon- 
taneous existence. Ananda ! if you must needs lay hold of this 
opinion about self-caused or spontaneous existence, then the 
‘self’ ought to he clearly discerned, the substance and basis of 
this self-caused and self supporting existence. 

57. “ Suppose, then, in the exercise of this mysterious and ex- 
cellently glorious vision, you are observing things around yon, 
tel] me in what does the ‘self’ of this power consist — is it due to 
the bright light of the sun ? or is it attributable to the pi’eseuce of 
darkness ? is it the existence of .space which constitutes the 
ground-work of this ‘self’? or is it the presence of obstacles that 
constitutes this self? Ananda ! if the bright presence of light is 
the gi’oundwork, then, as this presence is the substantial basis of 
vision, what can be the meaning of seeing ‘darkness.’ If space 
is the basis of this ‘ self-caused’ power, then, how can there be 
such a thing as an interruption of sight by any obstacle ; or, if 
any of the various accidents of darkness be considered "as the 
substantial basis of the ‘ self,’ then, in the daylight th.e power of 
seeing light ought to disappear — what, then, is the meaning of 
the expression ‘ seeing light.’ 

58. “ Ananda said : Of necessity I allow that this mysterious 

This seems to refer to the subjects of discussion found in the 
Lalikavathra Sutra. , • ' - 
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64. “ Ananda ! if, in the absence of these three kinds of light, 
there is no ‘ seeing,’ then a man certainly ought not to see the 
dai’k ; if he is obliged to see the darkness, this darkness being- 
only the absence of light, how can you say he does not see in the 
dark ? Ananda ! if when a man cannot see the light you say ho 
cannbt see at all ; and when he is in the light yon say ho cannot 
soe the (what is called) darkness, then this term of ‘not seeing’ is 
unfixed, it has two marks hy which it may bo known ; if, then, 
these two conditions of ‘not seeing’ shonld become mntualiy 
intermixed, then your sight-nature must disappear and become 
suddenly a nonentity. Know, therefore, that the word ‘seeing’ 
ivS rightly applied, whether it be dark or light. What, then, is 
the meaning’ of the expression ‘not seeing’ ? 

65. “Therefore, Ananda! you ought to know that when you 
SCO the light, the seeing does not depend on the light; when 
you .see the darkne.ss, the seeing does not depend on the dark- 
ness ; when you see space, the seeing is not concerned with the 
idea of space ; and so also with the limitations of space. 

66. “ These four deductions being settled, then we proceed to 
say that when wo exercise the power of sight thi’ough the medium 
of this very sight power, that, oven then, seeing does not depend 
on this sight-power ; nay, whilst ‘ seeing,’ we may bo still at a 
distance from ‘true sight,’ — nor by the exercise of sight do we 
necessarily exorci.sc the power of ‘ true sight,’ — how much less, 
ihou, can we speak of connected causes, or self-causation, or 
agreement of the object and subject, as constituting true sight. 

07. “ Tou Sravaka.s, having only a limited perception, cannot 
attain to (through tho false mediums around you) the idea 
of a true and perfectly tranquil condition of being. I, therefore, 
now lead you, and on your part there should be a virtuous 
resolution to I’cflect narrowly on what I say, lest you should mis- 
ta,ke the true way to Supreme Knowledge. 

68. “ Ananda addressed Buddha, saying : World-honoured one I 

■* This argument is worded epigrammatically, and is therefore diffi- 
cult to translate. It seems to imply that “.sensuous vision” and the 
true power of sight, or the exercise of the true “sight-power” or “siglit- 
nature,” are <listinct questions. We must observe that the three tlicories 
which this part of the book is designed to overthrow are those, that the 
exercise of sight depends^(l) on connection of cause and eilect ; (:^) it 
is self-caused ; (3) it is the result of harmonious combination. 
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•wli.ei .1 Buddliii ibr our sakes, who were hut half-enlighfened, exhi- 
bited tlie sj’stcm of ‘ connected causes,’ and the pidnciple of ‘solf- 
(iausation,’ and the conditions of ‘ agreement and non-agreement 
(of reiaiions),’ our minds could only partially receive the truth ; 
and now, in addition to all this, we hear the doctrine ‘ that seeing 
is independent of sight,’ Oh ! would that your peculiar compas- 
sion for the ignorant would move you to bestow on us the eye of 
wisdom, and open out for as these difficulties, so that we might 
all obtain peid'ect midei’standing ! Having thus spoken, his tears 
falling in great abundance, he prostrated himself before Buddha 
awaiting the Sacred will. 

68. “At this time the woidd-honoured one, compassionating 
the case of Ananda and the great congregation, conceived the 
desire to exhibit for their benefit the great Dharani, the all- 
iinpoi'tant mode of preparing the way to all the SamMhis; he, 
therefore, spoke to Ananda, and said : Although of such vigorous 
mind, you are as yet only a hearei',^ and your heart but little 
versed in the exceedingly mysterious and minute exercises of 
Samadhi — yorr should, therefore, attentively listen whilst I open 
out and distingui.sh for your sake the true road to this, and en- 
able you and other imperfectly instructed disciples to obtain the 
fruit of Bodhi. 

69. “ Ananda I all sentient creatures are involved in the net of 
trausmigr<ation from two principal errors (inversions) j those 
errors lead to false distinctions of sight, which give rise to birth, 
and generate the causes of the circle of I’epoated exi.stenoies. Say, 
then, what are the two views — fii\st, all creatures having become 
entangled in diffei'ent destinies, look at things through a mistaken 
medium; second, all creatures using the distinctions of sight, 
already adopted, are equally involved in these false apprehensions 
of thingSi 

70. “ Say, then, what description is this, ‘of being entangled 
in different destinies,’ and thus taking wrong views of things ? 
Ananda ! it is like a man whose eye is afflicted with a cataract ; 
at night, when the light of the lamp shines before him, he thinks 
he sees a round shadow encircling the flame, composed of tlie 
five colours interlacing one another. 

71. “What think you with regard to, the per'ception of this 
round efiulgcnce encircling the flame of the night lamp — i,s the 

1 rnrccque tii cs encore Sebha.” Lotus, 29G. 
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beauiifiil coloox in the lamp, or is it in the eye ? Anaiida ! if it 
is in the lamp, then why does not a man whose sight is healthy 
see it? if it is in the sight of the person, then, as it is the result 
of an act of vision, what name shall we give to the power that 
produces these colours ? 

72. “Again, in continuation, Ananda! if this circular halo has 
a distinct existence independent of the lamp, then, if it should 
happen that the person so described should approach the hang- 
ing screen and look at it, there ought to be the samo circular- 
halo on that also ; but if this appearance has a distinct existence 
independent of sight, then it ought to appear without using tlie 
eyes, but then how can we say that it is a person with cataract 
who sees the halo ? 

73. “ We conclude, therefore, that the object^ looked at, e., 
the flame, is dependent on the lamp, that the circle is the result 
of imperfect vision, that all such vision is connected with dis- 
ease, but that to see the cause of disease (the cataract) is cma- 
tive of the disease itself.® So that, when the disease is once 
known, we cannot say justly that this lamp (circle) is (a disease 
of) sight ; still less can we say that in the midst of all this there 
is neither lamp nor sight. 

74. “ So in the case of seeing a second moon in tbe water, we 
know that this partakes neither of tlie substance of the true 
moon, nor is there any circle of water. What then ? the elfort 
W'hicli completes the full apprehension of this second moon, in 
the case of those who have supreme wisdom, canuot be called an 
effort of their essential knowledge, ■which involves the question, 
‘ Is this the true moon or .nob ?’ or, ‘ If I put my pow'er of siglit 
on one side, is there no such thing as seeing ?’ — so also, in the 
previous question about the cataract on the eye— causing the 
appearance of a halo round the lamp — it is no part of the vrise 
man to inquire, ‘Is this tho lamp’s fault, or the sight’s fault?’ 
Much less is it right to divide the question further into, ‘ What 

1 The syinhol “sih” has two meanings, either “ colom” or “ matter.” 

That is, when once the disease is known as a disease, tlieu no ill 
effect can follow; as, for instance, if a person with diseased sight knows 
that the fanciful colours^ etc., which he sees are merely the result of his 
imperfect organs of vision, then ,he is, so far, restored to perfect vision, 
or at any rate he ia freed from self-delusion. 
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would be tlie consequence of the lamp being takeii away, or the 
sight being’ taken away ?’ 

[I oinitj from this point, sections tliat appear redundant.] 

77. “So, then, just what yon and other creatures see now, viz., 
mountains, rivers, countries, and lands; all this, I say, is the 
result of an original fault of siglit — mivstaking sight for the asso- 
ciation of sight — the cataract, as it were, on the true and ever- 
glorious power of sight which I possess. 

78. “ If, then, tliis imaginary power of sight be, as it were, a 
cataract on the eye of my true sight, then it follows, as a mattei- 
of course, that the pure and bright mind of my True science in 
seeing all these unreal associations is not afflicted with this im- 
perfection : that which understands error is not itself in error ; 
so that, having laid hold of this true idea of sight, there will be 
no further meaning in such expressions as hearing by the ears, 
or knowing by the sight. 

79. “ This iaculty, then, which we, and all the twelve species 
of creatures possess, and which we call sight — this is the same 
as the cataract on the eye — it is the imperfection of true sight ; 
but that true and original power of vision which has become 
thus perverted, and is in its nature without imperfection—'that 
cannot properly be called, what wo mean when we say, sight. 

81. “ If, then, we are only able to banish and destroy all these 
influences which have blended and intermixed with the True, so 
that they shall no longer so intermingle, then once more we 
may put an end to the causes of life and death, and arrive at the 
perfection of Bodhi — obtain the deathless Hatnre, the Ever 
Pure and composed heart, the true and unchangeable coudiiiou 
of accomplished "Wisdom. 

82. “Ananda! although yon have previously allowed and 
understood that the pure and ever-glorious state of Buddha's 
original Being is in its natirro totally disconnected from any 
causal concatenation, and also from any self-caused infiaoncos, 
yet your thoughts on the subject are still not entirely clear ; you 
must, therefore, understand further that this Nature is not 
dependent on harmony or union (with other things), and is not 
tlic re.snit of any such suppo.sed harmony or union. 

BS. “Anamla! I now again refer to the objects of sense whicli 
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like dust surround us, and ask you, You still regai’d all these 
different illusory theories which exist in the world, touching 
harmony and union, causal concatenation, and so on, as having 
a real hfaturo, and so you create doubts in yoursedf about the 
character of the State of Perfect Knowdedge, as if this also wero 
the To>sult of harmony and union ? I ask therefore, if it is 
so, with respect to the True aud essential power of sight you 
po.sscss, does this power depend on its harmony with tho liglit, 
or its harmony with the darkness, or its harmony with that 
which is jienctrable, or its harmony with that whicli is impene- 
trable P 

85. “ If you say that this excellent gift of sight is the result 
of a union either with light or darkness or space or matter — 
if with light, then in darkness how can there bo such a thing as 
seeing tho darkness ; and so on for the rest, 

86. “Ananda addressed Buddha and said: Woidd-honoured 
one ! as I grasp the subject, I couceivo that this excellent and 
original state of wisdom has no harmony with, or union with, the 
associations of sense or the confused thoughts of the mind. 

87. “Buddha said: You say now again that this state of 
wisdom is not the resnlt of harmony or union (with external 
associations). I ask you, therefore, with respect to this excel- 
lent power of .sight which i.s not the result of such harmony or 
union, is tho neyatiun of which jmu sjieak attributable to the 
light, or the darkness, etc. j — if this negation is owing' to an 
absence of harmony existing in the light, then there must be a 
distinct lino of division between this light and the power of 
sight. Consider, then, where is the local habitation of the light, 
and whex'o the habitation of your sight; if they both occupy one 
place, how cati there be opposition betwixt them. Ananda ! if 
tho light occupies an independent space, then in that space 
there can bo no seeing; for there can he no connection there 
between the sight and light, and therefore there can be no 
knowledge of the place where this light dwells ; how, then, can 
there bo any settled division between tho two ? 

88. “Again, this excellent power of sight dopemlmg on no 
harmony or union, is it the negation of light-union, or darkne.ss- 
union, etc, ; if it is the negation of light-union, then light and 
sight, regarded as distinct natures, are at cros.s purposes and un- 
rit for one another, like the' car and light, there can be no ujuiual 
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litnOvSS for connection; but if tbe sight cannot approbend tlie 
fHstinct place of the light, then how can there be any distinct 
iirrangoment foi’ the admission of light, say, on the part of the 
jjotter (who makes his vessels semi-lucid) ; and so on for the 
rest. . . . ^ , 

89. “Ananda! You still, perhaps, ‘misundei-stand the truth 
that all the vanisliing appearances around us, and all the flitting, 
imreal conditions of being, of which Ave speak, haA^e, nevertheless, 
a distinct place of origin, and also disappear according to a fixed 
order ; for those so-called vanishing qualities are really part and 
parcel of the substance of the excellent Body of Wisdom — even 
down to the five slcandhas, and the six ayatanas, and the tAveh’’© 
upasthanas, and the eighteen dhatns — all these, and the ideas of 
causal concatenation, etc. — all have a distinct origin, and because 
of the cessation of these causal influences they are said to dis- 
appear ; but to ascertain tbe precise point when they come and 
Avhen they go is not possible; yve must look for that in the 
Supreme Nature of the First Cause, and beyond that wo can 
ascertain nothing. 

90, “ Ananda said ; Hoav can these five skandhas be ever part 
of the excellent N ature of Tathagata. 

9] . “ Ananda ! it is just as if there were a man Avho, with 
perfect sight, beheld the pure void of space, but fixed his eyes on 
one pai’ticiAlar spot, beyond Avhich he did not look or move his 
eyes, staring until his sight was fatigued — the consequence of 
AA’hich AV'ould bo that he would soon behold in the sky a fanciful 
flower -shaped appaiution, which Avould give rise to every confused 
sort of false appearance. 8o it is also in the question before as 
about tlio fanciful terms of skandba, etc. 

92, “ Ananda ! Those flower-shapod fancies do not come ftom 
the space, nor arc they born from the eye; for if they come from 
space, then having come from space, they should I’etarn to it and 
enter it again ; and if there he such a thing as coming from and 
re-entering that which AA>'e call space, it is plain it is not space ; 
and if space be not space, then how can Ave find a place for the 
origin and disappearance of these flower fancies ? for thi.s Avould 
be ju.st a.s though the substance, of 'Ananda, could not tolerate 
or find room for Ananda himself. 

93, “ If these appearances proceed .from the eye, then, having 
gujie forth from the eye, they should also be able to onior the eye 
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as their place of origin ; and then, as those fanciful appearances 
take their origin from the eye, they ought to be one with the power 
of sight if they have this character, tlien on returning they should, 
see the eye ; but if these fanciful appearances partake not of the 
j)ower of sight, having gone out of the eye, they must be of the 
nature of obstacles or screens in space ; and then, on returning, 
they ought to screen or cover the eye; but there ought to be no 
screen before the eye when these things are seen, because the 
hypothesis demands that the unclouded eye is looking into unde- 
liled space. 

94. “ Know, therefore, that these empty qualities of matter, 
which we call Skandhas, are neither owing to casual concatena- 
tion or of spontaneous origin. 

05. “ Ananda I to use a compainson, it is as if thei'e were a man 
whose hand or foot, by excessive rest, had become so numbed 
that suddenly he has the sensation of a new feeling which renders 
the Kmb of dubious chai’actei’, neither obedient to the will nor 
yet disobedient, this man would not on that account suppose that 
he had two hands. Just so with the subject we are considering. 

97. “ Ananda ! it is just-aa if a man were to be talking or dis- 
cussing about sour fruit (plum), his mouth would begin to water ; 
or if a man were to think about going down some dreadfully pre- 
cipitous and dangerous mountain pass, his heart and feet would 
give way and shew their sympathy with his thoughts — so is it in 
the case before us. 

98. “ In the case of the sour fruit, the origin of the mouth- 
wuitei'ing is not to bo found in the fruit ; for, if it proceeded from 
the fruit, why does the effect follow only on the talking and not 
before ; oz’, if it proceeds from something entering the mouth, 
then, as the union taking place depends on the hearing the 
mention of sour fruit, why does not the watering take place in 
the ear instead of the mouth,* we gather then that all such 
pluenomena as these depend on no casual concatcziation, nor are 
they of a self-canscd natnin. 

104. “ Ananda ! it is just as if you took a (Kala)l')ingka jar [a 
jar in the shape of this bird] and, stopping up both its orifices, 
cairied it full of emptiness to a place one thousand li ofl‘, and 
then opened the jar for the benefit of affording its contents for 
the use of the resident inhabitants of that country. So also are 
the unreal and shadowy, fancies that arise in the mind about ox- 
tovzztil things. 
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105. “Anancla! As the space in the jar could not be said to 
come from that country, nor to enter into this country ; 
for, if it came from that, then there ought to be as much 
loss space in that country as the jar has carried out of it ; oi’, if 
it enters into this, then, on opening the jar and turning it upsido 
down, one ought to see the space come out, so wo ought also to 
regard the false and shadowy apj)eara,nces around us ; they are 
neither dcpondout on causal concatenation or self-caused. 

The argument then proceeds to shew that the fancied 
power of sight is not the only hallucination existing in the 
supreme state of Bodhi, but that the faculty of hearing, 
smelling, tasting, touching, apprehending [for mmias (mind) 
is considered one of the senses, in exact agreement with the 
^sensationist’ school of Hobbes] are all hallucinations exist- 
ing in the true condition, yet existing as a disease ; and so 
also the twelve upasthas or places (chu) the point 

or place of union between the perceiving sense and the ob- 
ject perceived] ; and so also the eighteen dhatns (kai) or 
seats of knowledge [as, for example, from the sense of sight 
fixing on an object of vision, there is a place of union (upas- 
tha) and a seat or point (dhatu) of knowledge, in this case 
called eye-knowledge] . After all this tedious investigation 
is over, Ananda starts a new objection, viz., that the sense 
of things around us results from a union of the four elements 
[Kiouen iii, § 87] . 

87, “ Aiiauda addressed Buddha and said : World-honoured 
one ! Tathagata ever says (or speaks of) the associations result- 
ing from the union and agreement of the four elements, explain- 
ing that all things in their changes and various appearances 
depend on this nnion or agi'eemcnt — ^how, then, is this theory 
compatible with the disproof of what you tei‘m causal connection 
or spontaneotxs production ? 

88. “ At this time the world-honoured one, addressing Ananda, 
spoke thiis : As you professed to have rejected tho theories of 
the Little Yehicle, concerning Sravakas and Pratyeka Buddhas, 
and to have sot your mind on the diligent search after the insur- 
passablo wisdom (anoutara BAdhi), on this account I havo 
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U'lidei’fcaken on tlie present occasion for your sake to cxliibit tbo 
nature of tlie highest speculation. How is itj then, that you, re- 
turning to the fallacious theories of worldly tvisdom, entertain 
■false opinions about cause and effect, binding and hanipyring 
yourself in the meslios of such, speculations, so that, although yon 
have been a constant hearer of my doctrine, yet are like 
tvhat they say about tbe medicine vendor, who, thoug’h he has 
the most useful drugs ever before him, is yet unable to distinguish 
tboir rjualities. But now, TatbAgata, out of bis pure compassion, 
if you will but carefully discriminate, will for your sake open oat 
and distinguish the true doetrluc, and enable you for the 'luture 
to enter on the practice of the Grreat Vehicle, and to penetrafe, 
and understand the marks of, precious truth, zVnanda silently 
awaited the declaration of the Divine will. 

. 89. “ Ananda ! you say that the harmonious union of the four 
elements may account for the various changes of nature. 
Ananda if the nature of these elements be radically opposed, 
then they cannot agree when in union with miscellaneous objects 
any more than space can agree with matter. 

90. If it is maintaiiied that space and matter are capable of 
harmonious union, then space becomes an attribute of matter. 
So there arises a necessary connection between opposites, 
such as life and death — the one produces the other — life and 
death are, as it were, bnt connections one with the other, just like 
a fanciful fire wheel in the air, endlessly formed, or just as water 
produces ice and ice water. 

91. “ Observe now the nature of the element ‘ earth,’ — coarse 
is the element itself, but fi.ne is the minute dust — ^let this fine 
dust be triturated again and again, -till its nature be apparently 
destroyed and it becomes impalpable and immaterial. 

02. Can this impalpable dust be really compared to space ? if 
,so, then you must allow that space can produce matter. 

93. ‘‘How, as yon ask me whether the various phronomcnal 
changes of nature may not result from the liarraonious T,mion of 

■* Or, Ananda t if the Nature of these four eloiueuts be in discord 
with that which is called “Matter”— for you say that it is the concord 
of the four elements with matter that produces external pbrnuomena — 
then in this condition tho' elements and the basis of matter arc to one 
another as space and forai, L r., opposed. 
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the elements, observe I pray you this fine triturated dust, and 
lot me ask you it by any mechanism or by a union with space, it 
can result in the production of a matei’ial object.^ 

95. “If, at the moment when matter unites with space, thou 
space ceases to exist ; and when space unites wdth matter, thou 
matter ceases to exist ; and yet the matter, hy reduction and 
trituration, is (according to the hypothesis) of the very nature of 
space, how can there bo such a thing as union, or how can it be 
said that space unites with space ? 

9G. “ You from the first have not known that in the niysterinus 
nature of Tathugata, what is called matter and what is called 
space are so intimately blended that the one partakes of the 
nature of the other, and cannot be separated, and result in one 
perfectly pure and unconditioned and homogeneous substance, 
everywhere diflPused throughout the phsenomenal universe ; and 
that, according to the individual intelligence of each creature, 
resulting from former works, this mystery is perceived. But 
where tliere is no knowledge these men have invented the theories 
of causal connection and spontaneous production, these are all 
the distinctions of a merely emuous mind without any real 
foundation in science. 

97. “ Auanda ! Take again the case of the element ‘ Fire,' 
there is no such thing as an ‘ individual nature’ in this element 
as you may see from observing in all the cities where you go, the 
families wdiere there has been no food eaten yet, at the time 
when they wish to light a firo to cook their food they take a 
burning glass (or mirror) and holding it opposite the sun with 
a little dry moxa in the rays, they elicit fire. 

98, “ Ananda ! if you desire to call this ‘harmonious union,’ it 
is only just as I and the twelve hundred and fifty Bikshus here 
present compose one assembly, and yet each one of us has a 
sepai’ate body, and each a name and pedigree, as e, gr,^ Siiriputra 
of the Brahman caste, IJi'avilva of the tribe of the Kusyapas, 
and Ananda of the tiube of the Gautamas ; now all these, though 
diiforcut in name and family, j'-et in mind and heart are one; and 

‘ The comment explains this as follows “ Is it possible that this 
triturated dust (assumed to he like space) hy union wlbh space can pro- 
duce that (viz., matter) which may he reduced again to similar dust, 
i. e., prodai;e itself?” 
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SO ill tlio world you may speak of karmonious union of dinbrcnt 
things. 

99. “ Ananda ! if this fire Future must yet derive its origin 
from harmonious union, then, when you hold the fire glass in 
your hand to seek fire from the Sun, does this fire come from 
something in the glass (mirror), or does it result from some- 
thing in the moxa, or does it come from the Sun ? Ananda ! if 
it comes from the Sun, and thus coming ignites the moxa., then 
how is it the same fire does not ignite hushes and trees tlu’ough 
which it passes ? If it comes from the mirror, how is it the fire 
residing in the mirror does not fuse and melt the metal of it ? 
If it comes from the moxa, then why depend on the Mirror and 
the Sun for eliciting the Fire ? 

100. “ Consider, yet 1 The mirror is made to he held in the 
hanclj tho sun is for illuminating the Heavens ; the moxa is pro- 
duced in the earth. From what region, then, does Fire come ? 
and through how many ages bas it come ? When as yet there 
was no Sun, and miiror for the hand, there could then have 
certainly been no agreement or harmonious union ; and yet you 
cannot say that fii’e is of no origin and is self-eausecL 

101. “ It is simply because you do not yet understand that, in 
the midst of Tathagata’s mysterious Being, the Fature of Fire 
is the same as the true basis of that which is called space, and 
the Fature of Space is the same as tho true basis of Fire — un- 
moved and unconditioned — everywhere diffused ; according to 
the measure of each one’s intelligcneo, so is this truth compre- 
hended, Ananda ! yon ought to know (or, it is plain, that), as 
in the single instance of a man taking a mirror, and using it, in 
that particular case fire is produced, so, if throughout tho uui- 
vorso the same thing were done, the same result would follow 
throughout the universe ; hut it is only because of particular in- 
dividual Karma (works) that at present this effect is confined to 
particular hounds.^ 

102. “ It is tho ignorance of the world, which speaks both of 
causal connection and a self-producing nature, etc. 

103. “Ananda! the. nature of water is inconstant ; it flows 
into rivers, or it rests in lakes. Fow, in the city of Sra {i.e., 

This means that the essence or recondite nature of fire is every- 
where diffused, hut it is’ only called forth by particular .ngencies. 
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S)-av;isti), tlio Rishi Kapila, and tlie Rislii Chakra, and Padina 
and Asita also, all of them great sorcerers, when they seek tlie 
essence of the Yin principle (i.e. water) to use with their mys- 
(.erious and magical potions — all these great teachers, I say, on 
i.he night of the fall moon, taking a moon-spoculnm (fang- 
chil)’ in tlioir hands, draw down water from the midst of the 
moon, how then, considering this fact, do yon say that the water 
is engendered in the specnluin, or that it exists of itself in 
space, or that it comes from the moon ? Ananda ! if you say it 
comes from the moon, then surely all the trees and shrubs past 
which this water comes should be dripping and wet, and if this 
is the case, then why use the magic speculum ; if not, it is plain, 
at least, that the water comes not from the moon. 

104, “ If the water comes from the midst of the speculum, then 
there should ever be flowing water in its substance — why, then, 
wait till the full moon to draw the water out ? But, if you say this 
water comes from space, then it should have no limits, even as 
space has none, so that from man’s abode, even up to Heaven, there 
should be moisture and wet ; and if so, pray wbat is the meaning of 
the expression — Hhe products of water, dry land, and space.’ 
You should consider, therefore, and conclude the rather, that the 
moon’s brightness irradiates Heaven, the substance of the specu- 
lum, is in the hand, and the connection between the speculum 
and the water is an idea of man’s own invention ; whence, then, 
comes the water ? It is plain that the speculum and the moon, 
.separated as they are by such a distance, can have no harmonious 
union ; and at tlie same time we cannot say that this ‘ water 
essence’ comes from nowhere, or is self-created; what, then, 
shall we say ? Simply this, that you still ai*o ignorant of the mys- 
terious Being of Tathagata, that in Him the Hature of the element 
water is the same as the true void of his substantial existence, and 
the Hature of this void is the same as the true substairce of water. 
He has over remained pure and unconditioned, free from, change, 
eveiy where diffused, made plain to man according to oircum- 

^ Ghciuilraktota (Eitol). I observe- that this writer restricts the sense 
of the Chinese ‘ ‘ elm” to a ^ ‘ pearl,” but “ chu” is constantly used for a mirror. 
Nor does it appear to be “ a pearl from which moonbeams draw forth 
Hoods of water” {Uanihooh^ p. 143), but “a mirror or pearl which draws 
forth water from the !Moon.” 
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stances, for if in one place by bolding a specubim, in that one 
place water is scon, so in every place tbrongb tbe universe tlie 
same result would follow. Only it is confined now to one spot, 
because of the Karma of men. 

105. “ All these ideas then arise, etc. 

lOG. “ Ananda! the Nature of wind is that it has no material basis, 
sometimes at rest, sometimes in motion, without stedfastness ; 
for instance, you, always arrange your dress on entering the great 
assembly ; suppose, then, the corner of yonr Sanghati waves past 
a person as you walk, that person feels in his face a waft of air ; 
now tell me, whence comes this sense of wind, does it proceed 
from, the corner of the Sanghati, or is it excited in space, or is it 
produced by that man’s face ? Ananda ! if it is produced by the 
Sanghati, then (the substance of the one being the same as that 
of the other) yon pub on and take off the wind, and when the 
wind flies out into another’s face, then yonr Sanghati ought to 
fly with it, and so to be separated from your person. Again, I 
am now delivering the law, and in tlie midst of the congregation 
arranging my dress I have seated myself ; you see my dress, 
where does the wind reside in it ? You cannot say that there is 
a secret receptacle for it in the midst of the robe. 

“ But if yon say the wind comes from space, then how is it that 
it is not excited except your dress moves ? The nature of sjoaee 
is constant and fixed, surely then the wind ought ever to be pro- 
duced ; at the time when there is no wind there should bo an 
end of space, but what proof or assurance is there of this ? for if 
space be capable of birth and revival, then the thing is a mere 
name, and how then can the wind come from it ? But if you say 
that the wind originates itself as it blows on the face of the 
man, or that it comes from the face itself, then you ought to feel 
it blowing on your face, and your dress has clearly nothing to do 
with it. On the whole, you should consider and conclude that 
the arranging of the dress is your act, the face and so on is 
another man’s, space is quiet and still, not liable to change or 
motion. From what' quarter, then, comes the motion of the 
wind ? In their nature wind and space are incapable of harmony 
and agreement. Nor can you say that the iiaturo of wind is de- 
rived from itself, for this is but an excuse for your ignorance of 
the mysterious Nature of Tathagata, in which both wind and 
space are substantially one, etc. 
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107, [As before.] 

108. ‘‘ A,nanda ! Tbe nature of spaced is that it is without form* 
It is (the absence of) matter which makes it visible. For ex- 
ample, in this city of Sravasti, in some place far from the river, 
all the Tchatriyas and the Brahmans, and the Vaisyas, and the 
Sndras, the Po-lo-sui (? Parswakas), the Ohandalas, founding new 
residencies immediately set about digging out the earth to make 
wells ; having dug out a foot of earth, thei’e is then a foot of 
emptiness ; having dug out a fathom of earth, there is a fathom of 

' emptiness, and so on, according to the quantity of earth taken 

ij s out. This emptineSxS then, does it come from the earth taken 

' ‘ out, or from the act of excavation, or is it self-originated ? Ananda, 

if you say on the one hand that this emptiness has no cause, but 
is self-born, then, previous to the act of excavation, what is there 
to pi’event this self* forming energy exercising itself? How is it 
when you look down and consider you only see the great earth, 
but you cannot penetrate into the nature of this void ? But if 
you say it is because of the mould or earth coming out that this 
emptiness is seen, then, seeing the earth coming out of the hole, 
you ought to see the emptiness going in — ^what is true of the first 
must be time of the last; if, then, you really see the earth come out, 
and you say that this earth causes the emptiness, then surely you 
ought to see the emptiness enter into the place of the earth ! or 
if you cannot see this, at least you cannot attribute to the earth a 
causative power. But if you still say so, only qualifying your 
assertion by excluding the ideas of ‘coming out’ and ‘ entering,* 
then you must suppose that the earth and the emptiness are in 
some way mixed and confused, so as to be ‘ one,’ so that in their 
essence and origin they do not differ, and, therefore, are the same ; 
but if so, then, when yon see the earth dag out of the hole, why 
does not the emptiness como out also ? 

“ But if yorr say that the emptiness results from the act of ex- 
cavation, it must proceed from the instrument used ; and if so, 
why has not the instrument the power of producing a hole with- 
out taking the earth out. But if you say it is not from the instru- 
ment, then certainly, as the instrument is the cause of the exca- 
vation, tell me why, when the earth is removed hy it, you see 
emptiness in the place of the earth removed by the instrument ? 

^ That is, Akasa, the fourth, element. 
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You must confess then, on fui’thei’ examination, that these 
several factors, viz., your hand, tlie instrument, the earth, and 
the empty hole, arc each iuclependent and disconnected, and 
therefore there is no ‘ harmonious iinion’ of which you spoke. 

109. “ But if you say that this ‘ emptiness’ is of its nature 
complete and everywhere diflused in its essence, incapable of 
motion or agitation, you should know that this, equally -with tho 
former foui*, viz., water, tiro, wind, and earth, is one of the ele- 
ments : they are all equally diffused in Nature, and all, as in the 
mysterious Being of Tathagata, incapahlo of Birth or Death. 

110. “Ananda! if your heart is so heavy and dull that you 
cannot understand the original condition of these four elements 
as being part of the mysterious Being of Tatlr^gata, then you 
should censider space in the cases %ve have just considered as en- 
tering in and going out, and not entering in and going out. 

111. “ But it is because you do not perfectly understand that 
in this mysterious Being of Tathagata the state of wisdom 
(Bodhi) is the same as his substantial void, and the state of 
emptiness tho same as his substantial wisdom, ever pur*e and un- 
conditioned, universally diffused, but manifested in one place by 
the power of Karma, as one well is manifested in one place, hut 
might be under equal circumstances manifested everyw’-here, it is 
because of this ignoi’ance that yoxi mistake. 

112. [As before.] 

113. .“Ananda! As by recognising tho fact of Supreme wisdom, 
ignorance becomes known ; so, by the presence of matter, we be- 
come acquainted with space. 

114. “ Take again your own case, as you are at present ; sup- 
pose yourself dwelling in tho Jetavana ; in the morning light 
there is hiughtness ; in the evening there is darkness ; and if you 
continue to occupy the dwelling through tho night, then on tho 
nights of the bright moon it is light, and on the nights of tho 
dark moon it is dark ; but this idea of light and dark i.s only tho 
result of your eye-sight ; let me ask, then, wdiethor your power 
of sight, when considered in connection with the phenomena of 
lightness and darkness, and the existence of the groat aery vault 
of space, is one substantial existence or not one, w'heiher .it is 
different or not different ? 

113. “ Ananda I if this power of sight, considered in connec- 
tion with the light and gloom and the vault of space, is originally 
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oijo substance, then the qualities by which light and gloom are 
distinguished are false, viz., tlie absence of light in the daidcness, 
and the absence of darkness in the light. If *the power of sight 
and the darkness be one substance, then at the time when the 
eye perceives the light, and so the darkness disappears, then the 
sight ought to disappear j and so also if we suppose it to be ono 
with light, then in perceiving the dark as the light disappeai*s, so 
the sight should disappear. Rut if you say that, although light 
and darkness be esscutially different, yet the nature of sight re- 
mains unaffected by birth or death j at any rate, according to this 
theory, there can be no reality in the theory of union or unity of 
the three. 

110. “But if darkness, light, and sight be separate and inde- 
pendent one of the other, then surely if yon remove light and 
darkness and have nothing left but void space, there can be no 
reality in the common idea of sight ; for there can bo no eharac- 
teristic.s by which it can be known ; and if again you remove the 
ideas both of light, darkness, and space, then sight is only as the 
hair of the tortoise or the horn of the hare ; if, then, these three 
things be all different in their substance, on what can you build 
your idea of sight ? 

107. “ The nature of light and darkness being opposite, why 
attempt to as,siinilate thorn ? but if they differ essentially, then, 
as sight is impossible, why attemj)t to separate them ? If sight 
and sp.ace be separated, then there is no distinct office for sight, 
why, then, are they not considered as one ? If seeing the dark- 
ness and seeing the light be not a septurate power of sight, what, 
then, is the meaning of the phrase ‘ not unlike’'? 

108. “ You should, therefore, still consider and carefully 
weigh that each of these several powers and media have their 
distinct provinces, and that there can bo no such thing as the 
‘ harmonious union’ of which you speak. 

109. “This knowledge, derived from perception, is al.so a part 
of tlie universally diffused and mysterious Being of Tathagata. 

110. “Yon should undenstaiid, therefore, that in this mysterioas 
Being of Tathilgata the power of sight; is the same as the bright- 
nes.s, and tho brightness as the power of sight, etc. 

112, “ So also, Auanda, your discriminating faculty is of its 
nature unoiiginated ; but is called forth by the six kinds of 
external objects that occupy the attention of the. six subjective 
powers or senses. 
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113. “ Thus, for example, looking round on the eminent per- 
sonages composing this august assembly, exerting your power of 
promiscuous sight, »you see all these pei’sons as it were in a mirror, 
but when you begin to exercise discrimination, then you point to 
each one and observe — this is Manjusri, this Pourna, this Mogalan, 
this Subhuti, this Sariputra ; now this power of discrimination, is 
it produced by the power of sight or by the external characteris- 
tics of the pei’sou observed, or is it produced in space, or is it in- 
dependent of all causes, and produced from the depths of your 
own consciousness ? 

114. “ Ananda ! if you say that this discriminating Natru’e 
which you possess is produced by the power of sight, then, in 
case thex'e is neither light or darkness, matter or space, as it must 
have been originally, then in such a case knowledge of this Irind, 
by whieh you would know that there are no such things, would 
be impossible. 

115. “And so also, if you say that this discriminating power 
is produced by the qualities or attributes of things, then, in the 
absence of these attributes, the powers must cease to exist. 

116. “If the power is born in space, then also it must be in- 
dependent of the existence of external pbsenomena, or of sight 
itself, and here there is no basis left for ai-gument. 

117. “And if the exteraal phenomena and sight be extinct, 
space also is nothing, for space, we say, is the opposite of matter, 
but if there is no matter how can there be space f 

118. “If this knowledge springs from the depths of conscious- 
ness, and is without cause, how is it that in the sunshine we can- 
not distinguish the moonlight ? 

IID. “ Consider, therefore, that as it is impossible for you to 
perfect an act of vision without exteimal phamomena, what is it 
that enables you to perfect an act of discrimination ? 

120. “ Discriminating knowledge, then, depends on change 
and variety, but sight (as a power) is quiet and unmoved : iliere 
can be no harmonious union, then, in these partieixlars either. 
And so also with j’espect to hearing and listening, intellect and 
knowledge — it oauuot be .said that the discriminating kno-wledgo 
resulting from these powers is self-generated or evolved from 
one’s own consciousness. 

121. “This knowledge, then, like the other six powers, is a 
part' of the xnysteiious Being of Tathagata, 
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122. “ Ananda 1 because you have not understood this, the 
question about one and different, alike or dissimilar has arisen. 

123. ‘‘ For yon have not understood that, in the mysterious 
Being of Tathagata, the nature of this discriminating power is 
the same as the substantial faculty of knowing, and the faculty 
of knowing the same as the power of discriminating, but accord- 
ing to circumstances these several powers are exercised, etc, 

125. “At this time, Ananda and all the great congregation, 
gratefully attentive to the words of Buddha Tathagata, as he 
opened out these abstruse points of his argument, their bodies 
and minds both worn out with their exertion, obtained illumina- 
tion j this great assembly perceived that each one's Heart was 
coextensive with the universe, seeing clearly the empty character 
of the universe as plainly as a leaf or trifling thing in the hand, 
and that all things in the universe are all alike merely the ex- 
cellently bright and primeval Heart of Bodhi, and that this 
heart is universally diffused, and comprehends all things within 
itself. 

126. “ And still reflecting, they beheld their generated bodies, 
as so many grains of dust in the wide expanse of the universal 
void, now safe, now lost ; or as a bubble of the sea, sprung from 
nothing and born to be destroyed, But their perfect and inde- 
pendent soul, not to be destroyed, but ever the same ; identical 
with the substance of Buddha ; incapable of increase or diminu- 
tion : and thus, standing before Tathagata, they uttered these 
verses of commendation in praise of his august presence. 

127. “ 0 ! the mysterious depth, the all-embracing extent, the 
undisturbed and unmoved Majesty ! Oh ! the rarely seen and 
inestimable Surahgama Rajah! 

128. “ Oh ! would that, anuving at an end of the ignorance 
and perverse thonghts, which have kept us hound through end- 
less Kalpas, stiuving through successive asankheya Kalpas after 
the Eternal Body (body of the Law). 

129. “Oh ! would that now we might obtain the fruit and per- 
fect the Royal Treasure (of Nirvana), and yet he the means 
of converting endless worlds of Beings, and causing them 
to experience this same deep heart of gratitude through endless 
worlds I Thus would we return the boundless love of Buddha, 
and so humbly seek the illuminating energy of the World- 
honoured; passing through the various worlds, wc would resouo 
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the countless beings yet immersed in sin, and in fclio end with 
them find Rest. 

130. “ Oh, mighty power ! oh, mighty force of (Buddha’s) in- 
finite compassion 1 may its secret and mysterious influences 
cause us soon to ai’rivo at Supremo Wisdom ! and seated on tlio 
sacred throne of tlie universe, possessed of the Sunyata nature, 
to overcome all that is false, and possessed of the Sahara heart, 
never to be moved. 

“ Kiouen IV. 

1. “ At this time Puma Maitrayani Poutra, having his place 
ill the great congregation, rose forthwith from his seat, and 
baring his right shoulder and bending his right knee to the 
earth, closing his hands in reverence, he addressed Buddha, say- 
ing; ‘Eminently virtuous! World-honoured! who illustriously 
deelarest the mysterious and supreme Law of Tathagata for the 
sake of all sentient creatures !’ 

2. “ World-honoured one ! I, who have ever been pre-eminent 
in the promotion of the declaration of the Law among men, 
now as I hear the sounds of this superlatively excellent Law of 
Tathagata, I am as a deaf man, who, when ahundredpaces off, listens 
to hear the musquitoes humming ; he cannot even see them, much 
less can he hear them ; and so, although Buddha plainly declares 
his Law, for the pin-pose of enabling me to cast away error ; yet I 
still cannot grasp the limits of this science, so as to free myself 
from all doubt or suspicion. 

3. “World-honoured! I, like Ananda and his class, although 
po.ssessed of some degree of enlightenment from your former in- 
stx’uctions, but not entirely freed from minor defioicncios, am 
now, equally with others in this congregation, desirous to arrive 
at perfect wisdom; but although this is so, and I have atta.iue<l 
somewhat my pui-pose, yet, hearing this Law of Tathagata, I am 
filled with doubts and self-accusations. 

4. “World-honoured! If it ho true that in the world tho 
senses^ and the objects of sense, the five skandhas, the seats of 

‘ The senses (kun) are the six ilyatanas (chadayatanani), according to 
Burnouf, /wf,, 635. But a careful comparison of Hardy and Burnonf 
is desirable. Vide on the above the Bssai of Burnouf and Lassen on 
Pali, in which it is clearly shown that the indriyarfi are tho senses (kun), 
and ayatanas the “ ohu.” - 
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apprehension and the provinces of knowledge be all one with the 
mysterious Being of Tathagata, pure and calm, unchanged and 
unchangeable, then tell me how it is that all at onco wein pro- 
duced the mountains, rivers, great earth, and all phamoinenal 
oxistonco; and how arose this succession of changes and revivals 
in nature, this dying and ever beginning again ? 

5. “ And, again, I would inquire of Tathagata with respect to 
what ho says about the earth, water, fire, and wind being in 
their original condition (Fature) all blended together, and every- 
where diffused throughout the great univei’se — what, then, wos 
the form whicli water possessed when its nature was so uni- 
versally difiused ; and how could water and fire, which are 
mutually opposed in their natures, coexist in this universally 
diffused condition ; and so also matter and space, opposite as 
they arc in their characteristics and natures, how could they be 
joined in one homogeneous substance ? There are difficulties I 
cannot understand in the Docti*ine which Buddha now enun- 
ciates, Would that Tathagata, out of his great compassion, 
would explain and simplify them, both on my account and for 
the sake of all the great congregation ! Having said those words, 
he pi’ostrated himself on the earth, and respectfully waited for 
the supremo enunciation of the compassionate mind of Tathagata. 

6. “At this time Tathfigata addressed Puma and all the 
Rahats, free from defects, exempt from study, ^ in these words : 
‘ To-day Tathagata, for the general advantage of this whole con- 
gregation, declares the true and mo.st excellent Hattire of the 
Doctrine, which resides in the body of his most excellent Teach • 
■incf,” in order that you who have anived at the condition of 
Sravakas possessed of a fixed nature (Samvritisatyas ?), and all 
others who have not as yet attained to the conviction of the supe- 
rior grade of Rahats, by arriving at the cotiviction that all things 
around them (men and things) are nni’eal and empty — that all 
of you may obtam a fundamental knowledge of the one unmoved 
and unchanged condition— the condition of the true Arafiyaka 
(hermit) — the only ground of a idght preparation of life. How, 
tbei'efOTe, listen and consider; for youi’ sakes I. speak, Puma anrl 
the rest. Then they all composed themselves to a silent and 
meditative frame of mind, awaiting the Divine Revelation.’ 

7. “Buddha said; Puma,, according to what you now say, 


Jxd. ii, 415, a. 


5 Ihiramai-tha. Tide Jul. iii, 485. 
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asking kow tke pure and original state of existence could admit 
of the sudden appearance of mountains and rivers and the great 
earth, have you not continually heard Tathagata enunciate this 
doctrine — ‘As to its Nature, the Divine Intelligence (Budxlha) is 
mysteriously effulgent ; as to its essence, the Divine Intelligence 
is effulgently mysterious?’^ Ponrna replied: Yes, verily, World- 
honoured one ! I have continually heard Buddha declare this 
Doctrine. 

8. “Buddha said: With respect to that which you call the 
brightness or effulgence of the Divino Intelligence, is it an 
effulgence depending on the very Nature (of the Divinity), and 
so the name Divine Intelligence is given to it ? or is this Divine 
Intelligence not in its essence effulgent, but by acquiring this 
quality, does it come afterwards to be called an enlightened or 
effulgent Divinity ? 

9. Puma replied: If this which we call the Divine Intelli- 
gence is not (naturally) effulgent, then what room is there for 
its ever becoming so ? 

10. “ Buddha said ; If there is no room for the acquirement of 
this effulgence, then (in the disunion of these two conditions) 
the Divine Intelligence is essentially unenlightened. If there is 
a ground for acquiring this enlightenment, then it is something 
different from Intelligence j if there is no ground, then there is 
no enlightenment; hut then again this absence of enlightenment 
is essentially opposed to the true Nature of what we term the 
Divine Intelligence.^ 

11. “As to its Nature, then, the Divine Intelligence must bo 
effulgent, and it is folly and contradiction to speak of an en- 

Divine Intelligence. 

12. “The substantia] character of the Divine Intelligence ad- 
mits not of any ground for enlightenment ; hut because of this 
property of enlightenment wo do assign to it a ground for the 
acquirement of it ; and this ground being assigned, we fall into a 
false apprehension of the Divinity, and there is produced in us a 
fictitious poetical power (a power to make, i. e., invent). 

* The meaning of this verso seeins to he that tlie Divine Intelligence, 
i. A, the Supreme state of Being, unites in itself efi'ulgency [activity 
(praviitti)] and mysterious non-action (nirvritti). In other words, like 
the sun or moon, there is effulgence (activity) and a substantial unity 
(passive Being). 

2 All this simply .means that ff the Divine Intelligence is not originally 
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13. “lu the absence of any such ideas as being “alike” or 
“ didbrent” — the idea of a flame as distinct from its splo 3 idoiir 
suddenly caused the origination of the idea of distinction aiid 
then, by distinguishing these vailous grounds of diflerence (the 
idea still further prevailed), -whilst the opposite idea of identity 
naturally arose from the supposition of difference, and identity 
and difference having been conceived, then the absence of identity 
and of difference also followed, and thus arose the endless classi- 
fications and confusions Avhich language has conveyed to us, with 
all the laboured theories and expositions which have resulted in 
the present accounts we have of the order of the world, and the 
character of space, this last representing the idea of identity, and 
the former that of difference ; and the farther idea of absence of 
identity and absence of difference supplying the origin of all the 
phsenomenal forms that exist around us. 

14. “ The idea of effulgence which we thns have attached to 
the Divine Intelligence naturally originated the idea of darkness 
as belonging to the void ; and these, mutually related in thought, 
originated the idea of motion, and thence came the fiction of the 
circle of wind which envelopes and holds the world we live in. 

15. “As from the idea of the void sprang the idea of motion, 
so from the power of light or effulgence sprang the idea of ex- 
clusion of darkness or the voidj and this being compared to 
gold, tbe brightness of the Divine Intelligence in its manifesta- 
tions was the origin of the fiction of the golden hills that em- 
brace and surround our world. 

16. “Prom those two ideas of wind and the golden circle 
sprang the idea of attrition, and from this the scintillations of 
fire, whence also came the idea of apparitional births (Matures). 

17. “ From (the comparison of the Divine Intelligence to) the 
brightness of a precious jewel arose the idea of moisture (tlie 
■water of the precious stone), and this associated with the ascond- 


and necessarily effulgent (enlightened), then -what is there external to it 
to enlighten it? In other words, if God did not create from tlie 
beginning (i. e., from eternity), what was the moving cause (iu time) 
to lead Him to create? [This is a question also that occurs in the 
“ Golden Legend” (Longfellow).] 

’ Or the idea of a “fire” or “lighting a fire” gave origin -to the 
ground of the idea of subject and object. 
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ing vapour of flame engendered the farther association of a 
circle of water embracing the ten regions of the world. 

18. “ From the ideas of the N'atui'es of fire and moisture arose 
the further distinction of the seas and the continents with their 
rivers and la, Ices. 

18. “ From the power of water over fire came the idea of the 
high mountains of the earth ; for the rocks of the,se mountains 
when struck produce fire, and when melted liquify like water. 

19. “From the idea of the strength of earth over water 
sprang the thought of the trees and woods that cover the earth, 

20. “ And so, from accepting the false ideas we have named, 
sprang continual inventions of others — transmitting from one 
generation to another the ideas of these numberless varieties of 
phenomena — and from those the ideas of causal connection a,nd 
the theories of the causes of existence of the world. 

21. “In continuation, Puma I the mistaken idea of effulgence 
or action, to which we have alluded, is really fatal to those very 
external phaenomena of which it is the origin : and a cori’eet 
idea on the same subject overthi’ows the foundation on which 
these fiilso suppositions rest ; for, by not exceeding the just 
limits of this correct and rational theory respecting the essential 
effulgence of the Divine Intelligence, we arrive at this opinion 
respecting the so-called causes and effects; that heariug pz’o- 
ceeds not from sound ; nor seeing from matter, and so on for the 
other senses ; and then, advancing farther still, we say that 
these several cfiects ai’e but the result of individual Jvarrna, the 
variety of which in different individuals produces the various 
results wo ohservo in the apparitional world. 

22. “ From a consideration of those results, the combined effect 
of sight and object of sight^ arose ‘ thought’ (longing thought). 
From a difference in sight (or in opinion respecting the thing 
observed, or the object of sight) arose dislike, whilst from agree- 
ment arose love. From the outgoings of love proceeds genera- 
tion (or generative power) ; the reception (nah) of .syinpatlietic 
thought constitutes the basis of conception (the womb) ; union 
produces birth; common intention produces the same karma; 
and so in regular succession is produced the Kalala (embryo), tlie 
Arbuda, a,nd so on. Thus came viviparous, oviparous genera- 
tion, and also generation from moisture and by transformation ; 

* fovs and vovusuttp^ or “ sight” and “ hrightinss” in the oi’igiiuil. 
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according to tlieir several adaptations (ying), ovipara from, 
thought or longmg alone; vivipara from passion; birth from 
moisture, by touch ; transfoi’mational birth, by distance ; by one of 
these methods whatever is is produced according to Karma, and 
hence all the connections and complications of life. 

23. “ Puma ! thought and love being connected thus ! and as 
it were the same, love cannot be separated (from its object) ; 
tbence are the several worldly relationships — father, mother, son, 
grandson — born together, and thns bound togetliei’ generation 
after generation, and from this arose the origin of selfish desire 
a,nd covetousness. 

24. “ Selfish desire still producing love, the one and the other 

increasing together from the body receiving nourishment, selfisli 
desire not being able to cheek itself, the various forms of being, 
according to their strength or weakness, turning against one 
another, were bent on devoniing and feeding one on the other — 
hence arose murder and bloodshed, men feeding on sheep, the 
sheep when dead becoming men, and the men when dead be- 
coming sheep, and so throughout the ten kinds of birth, per- 
petually dying and being born again. And thus perpetually 
oscillating, every wicked Karma being formed and perfected, 
they wei’e brought to the utmost verge of wretchedness and 
poverty throughout endless ages, and thus robbery and violence 
arose ! . ' 

25. “ And thus arose the endless intricacies of retributive 
transmigrations and the association of the three fatal evils — 
mixrder, robbery, and lust. 

2(,>, “ Puma ! thus it is these three kinds of moral perversion 
have become intermingled and confused, and all from this opinion 
of the (intermittent effulgence or action of the) Divine Intel- 
ligence. Tlvis ground having been supplied, there arose from it 
the idea that there was a distinct nature or essence of knowledge, 
from which sprang the various classifications of qualities belong- 
ing to plnenomena. And thns arose the idea of the successive 
generation of heaven and earth, and OjII mundane existences. 

27. “Pnrna said: If this mysteifious Divine Intelligence, 
which in its essence is the same as. the effulgence which ever 
emanales from it, be one with the Heart of Tathagaia, that ad- 
mits neiiher of increase or diminution, so that there is no origin- 
ating cause of creation, with its varieties of product ; how is it 
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tlip,t Tatliagata, having now arrived at tho mysterious void of the 
ofiulgont Divinity, . the mountains aiid rivers and great earth, 
with all creatures who have not yet accomplished their Karma, 
are appointed yet to he horn again and again ? 

28. “ Buddha said : Puma ! let us take the comparison of a 
man living in a village, and resting in a mistaken idea that the 
Korth is South and the South Korth ; with respect to the definite 
limits of this error, does it arise from some ahsolnte quality of 
error, or is it a product of the understanding ? Puma replied : 
Certainly the error of this man cannot proceed from any absolute 
quality of error, nor is it the product of the understanding ? 
What, then ? This error having no basis, say, how is it pro- 
duced ? and if the understanding cannot produce error, what is 
it causes the understanding or right appreliension of things ? 

“ Buddha said : And now, suppose that deceived man, in the 
midst of his error, were to meet with an enlightened person who, 
hy proper instruction, were to set him right, now say what you 
think — this man, delivered thus , from his error, on returning to 
his abode, would he again fall into the same error or not ? 

“ Certainly not, World-honoured one ! 

“ Puma ! Such is the case with the Tathagatas of the uni- 
verse (ten quarters). This condition of error has no ground- 
work or essence j it is in its nature altogether unreal and 
empty ; there was no such thing originally j hut, just as in the 
case above supposed, the fact of error gave room for correc- 
tion of the error, so from the perversion of original knowledge 
came the possibility of ignorance, hut, the cause of this ignorance 
being removed for ever, no such ignorance can again arise. 

29. “ Or, again, just as if a man with a cataract on his eye 
were to see a flower in space, the cataract having been removed, 
the flower would also be destroyed ; now suppose there were 
suddenly a foolish man to come along, and, hearing the case, 
were to fix his eyes on that quarter of space where the flower had 
last appeared, and wait anxionsly for its reappearance, and you 
wore to see this man, should you say he was wise or stupid ? 
Puma said: Space iu its right condition could ha^'e no such 
aery flower in it ; it was the disease of the eye that caused it to 
appear and also to disappear ; the seeing tho flower destroyed 
the very nature of space and thus caused an inversion of ideas ; 

» Because space' is that which is devoid of all forms. 
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to "wait then and expect the reappearance of stich a flower argues 
the mind of a madman j yon can hardly ask me then whether i 

I I consider such a man wise or stupid. : - J 

I “ Buddha said : According to your own explanation, I answer ! 

yon ; how can you ask such a question as whether there can be ’ 

any further generation of earth and heaven and all mundane ;! 

existences after the attainment of the effulgent void of the mys- j 

terious Divine Intelligence possessed by all the Buddha Tathfl,- 
gatas? I' 

30. “ Again, as gold, when separated from all impurities and 
dross, becomes pure, and cannot again be sepai’ated so as to be- 
come more pure, or as wood when burnt and reduced to ashes 
cannot again be restored to its former condition, so is the Mrviina^ 
of the knowledge of all the Buddhas Tathfigata. 

,31. “ Puma ! you ask again, saying, the earth, water, fire, air, 
as to their original nature are blended and intermingled, equally 
pervading all space (tlie universe) ; but now water and fire are in 
their natures distinct and mutually destructive; and so again 
space and matter are severally opposed, and yet, as you say, they 
pervade the universe in harmonious connection. Pouma ! it is 
just as if we compare with this the character of space, which in 
its nature (substance) is opposed to all characteristic qualities, hut 
yet does not oppose their manifestation. 

32. “For consider, Puma, that great vault of space, the sun 
shines and forthwith there is light, the clouds gather and imme- 
diately there is darkness, the winds rise and there is commotion, 
the placid sky appeai-s and there is quiet, the exhalations gather 
and thei’o is moisture, the earth is triturated and there are clouds 
of dust, the water descends and there are reflections of things 
around! 

33. “ What think you, then ? seeing all these phmiiomena, do 
they come from the various supposed causes of them, or do they 
proceed from space ? If the former’, Puma! then surely at tho 
time wL.en we observe the shining rays of the Sun, since this 
effulgence is born from the Sun, the whole region of space in 
whiph this brightness is visible, is the same as the substance 
of the Sun itself, how then can we speak of seeing the Sun in 
distinctioii from its brightness in the aSry, vault ? 

1 Or, the extinction of the knowledge, etc. 
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“ But if it is produced from space, then why do wo not Ijehohl 
the bright rays of the Sun when the clouds collect and darkness 
reigns? We must conclude, therefore, that this etlulgcnco is 
aioithor born from the Sun nor of space, nor yet is it opposed to 
eithei*, recognising all these phenomena as originally false, with- 
out descrijition or definition, but simply as sky-flowers ; how can 
wo speak of them as mutually opposed or destructive, regarding 
iho one pure ISTature as the only original substance and the 
effulgence of this nature, as the brightness of the essence (heart) 
of the mysterious Divine Intelligence, altogether alien from the 
qualities of fire, water, etc., how can we speak of these qualities 
being opposed or mutually destructive ? 

34. “The effulgence of the true mysterious Divine Intelligence 
is also thus explained ; for if you once regard the empty void as 
conditioned by action (effulgence), then the phenomena which 
result according to cfrcumstances manifest themselves — earth, 
fire, water, afr — each projects itself on the mind, and from the 
first idea of action eveiything is produced. 

35. “But to explain further how this general manifestation 
takes place. Puma ! it is like the sun shining on one piece of 
water: two men at the same time behold the sun reflected on the 
surface ; then one goes east, the other west ; but the one sun 
supplies each with a different reflection as they separate — the 
one going oast, the other west j it is no use saying that the sun 
itself is but one. Explain how there are two distinct reflections 
to two distinct persons, except on the ground of the possibility 
of such opposite pluenomena coexisting whilst they arc in 
themselves uni’eal. 

36. “Puma! as space is tolerant of these phosnomenal ap- 
pearances, so also is the mysterious being of Tatluigata, which 
pervades all the universe, of the several qualities which you 
ha\m named ; but men, adhering to the ialso and rejecting the 
true, have invented the theory that the pheenomena are realities 
and the Being of Tathagata phtenomonal also. 

37 “Regarding, therefore, this mysterious effulgence, without 
birth or death, as one with the secret essence of Tathagata,. and 
this secret essence as only the universally diffused effulgence of 
the Divine Intelligence, I conclude that this unity alone in the 
world is boundless in its reality, and being boundless is yet one. 
Though in small things,, yet it is groat ; though in great things, 
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yet ifc is small. Pervading all things, pi’esent in every minutest 
hail’, Sind yet including the infinite worlds in its embi’acc ; en- 
throned in the minutest particle of dust, and yet turning the 
great wheel of the Law; opposed to all sensible pha?nonicna; 
one with Divine Knowledge ; manifested as the effulgent Kature 
of the Divine Intelligence of Tathagata. 

38. “And thus (we say) the original, perfect, and all-pervading 

heart of Tathagata i.s something different from the heart itself; 
and something different from space, and from earth, and from 
water, and from air, and from fire,i and from the eye, and from 
the eai-, the nose, the tongue, the body, the thought (raanas) ; 
and something different from form, and sound, and odoui’, and fcastc', 
and touch, and idea (dhai'ma) ;' and something different from sight- 
loiowledge-province, and so on down to thought-knowledge 
province (dhatn) ;" and something different from effulgence and 
ignoi’ance (avidya) and its opposites, and so 07i down to a differ- 
ence from old age and death, and the absence of these;-'* and 
something different from soi’row and accumulation and destimction 
and the and different from wisdom and acquisition, and 

different from Dana, and Sila, and Virya, and Kchnuti, and 
Dhyana, and Pi’ajna, and diffei’ent from “having crossed over'* 
(Paramifa), and so down to different from Tatlvagata; and 
something different from Arya-Samjmk-Samhddhi, something 
different from the Grea,t Kirvana, something diffei’ent from reality, 
and joy, and personality, and purity (the four charactoristies of 
KTh’vana). , 

39. “It is different, therefore, from all that worldly men tcaeh 
(ilie six schools, sadarsana), and all that the followers of Buddha 
■teach. 

40. “ But the mysterious manifestation of the secret Kature of 
Tathagata is the same as the heart and the same as the void, 
etc. fas in the previous section]. 

41. “ It is tho same, thoi’eforc, as that which worldly men and 
tl'ic followers of Buddha teach. 

“ In the same way the original mysterious effulgent heart of 

1 That is, the five olements. 

2 I’liat is, the eighteen “dhatus.” Vide supra, 344, n. 

» Tliat is, the. twelve “nidanas.” ■ 

» 'I’hat. is, the four tnxths. 
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the secret Nature of Tatliagata admits noiilier of identity nor 
opposition, nor does it exclude identity nor yet opposition. 

42. “ Hotst then can men, or the followers of Buddha, evei’ 
hope hy mere language, fathoming as it were the Infinite wisdom 
of Tathag'fita, to enter on the possession of that knowledge of 
him which I have described. 

43. “ Just as if you had a lute (ki’n), or a psaltery (shih), or 
a vina (hong hau, vide Jul. ii, 158, n.), or a viol (pi-pa) — 
although these instruments are capable of rendering excpiisite 
harmonies, yet, if they he not skilfully touched, they will not 
after all pi'oduce any good mnsic ; so it is with you and all men : 
you all possess this ine,stimahle and perfect Heai4 of Divine 
Wisdom ; it dwells in you fully, but it is Tatliagata alone, by 
right handling and wise manipulation, who can bring forth the 
brightness of the sea-shadows, ^ whilst you, by your futile efforts 
in search after your Heart, do but excite the dust and obscui’e 
the object of your search, because you do not earnestly seek 
after the way of insurpassable wisdom. Being infatuated with 
your thoughts about the inferior modes of Salvation, you rest 
content and obtain but inferior wisdom, 

44. “ Purna said : If it be true that I possess the same per- 
fect, mysteriously effulgent, and pure heart of Tatlidgata — neither 
distinct nor separate, but complete in its fulness — and yet that, 
by reason of some fatality from the earliest period, I have 
become overwhelmed in foolish and futile thoughts, and so 
detained in the wheel of transmigration — and now, although 
I hear the Holy Doctrine of Tathagata, do not see my way clearly 
to the end of it — World-hononred ! as you have undertaken 
to destroy in me all these foolish thoughts, and to lead mo to the 
true and unchangeable condition of soul of which you speak, 
I dare now to ask you — ^What was the original cause of the 
obscuration of the true offulgcnco of Tathagata in the case of all 
ei’caturcs, so that they are thus immersed in the depths of 
ignorance ? 

45. “ Buddha addressed Ananda : Although you have got rid 
of your first doubts, yet you are not free from the influences 

» The commentary explains this, quoting from the Maluibhasya, 
“ Whatever material figure there is in Jambiulwipa, the G-reat Ocean 
conceals a shadowy type of it.*’ 
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tliey have proclucocl. I will therefore still use arguments de- 
rived. from what we see around ns in the world, and again ask 
you : Ton cannot but have heard of the case of that madman 
Irndjuadatia, in Sruvasti, who suddenly one morning, in the 
shining round of a (Temple) miiror, which wa.s oji a level v/ith. 
the middle of his face, saw just his eyes and eyebrows reflected 
in it; horrified at what lie saw of his own .head, because he 
could not sec all his face, thinking that there was a demon or 
some evil spiiit at work in the matter, he fled away in. affright, 
"What think yon ? had this fellow any reason for rnuning away 
so? Pmmasaid; He was mad; his mind Avas deranged; there 
was no. other cause. 

46. “Buddha said; This effulgent fulness of the mysterions 

Divinity, being the same as your own originally perfect and 
intelligent Hatui’e, (how can it be affected Avith anything like folly 
or ignorance ?) But having framed the Avord and spoken of ignor- 
ance^ as something, let me ask, udiat cause can you assign it ; if 
there is any ground for a cause to it, then it is no longer 
“ignorance” (for ignorance is that which has no ground or 
basis) ; it is an idea that has sprung up entirely from incoherent 
thought, these thoughts intertwined and intermingled, increasing 
deception from age to age have resulted in these successive 
®ras of false speculation, . 

47. “ And so, although the brightness of the Divine Wisdom 
remains the same, still it is impossible as it were to find one’s 
way back to it ; and so, because of the first deception, folloAvs 
a certain self-constitution of the quality of error. As soon, hoAv- 
ever, as one finds oixt that this error has really no caxise, tlxen 
f.ho false state of mind can have no foundation and is no longer 
produced, and therefore the wish to destroy it is also got rid of. 
So the man W'ho has obtained Bodhi is like one awakening 
.from a dream, who, when ho tells what he saw in his dream, 
would neA'^er think of trying to trace a connection or ground of 
being for the thiugs he saw; for if a dream is nothing, much less 
can its pai-ts be real. 

48. “ Just so Avith that Yadjfiadatta of Sravasti. How is it 
possible there can be any originating cause for his fear that he had 


* The Avord “ignorance” here used is ' equivalent to “perversion” of 
mental delusion.’’ 
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lost Ills head and his running away *? For suppose him suddonly 
restored to his right mind; certainly ho does not get his head 
from without him, even supposing he had lost it when ho was 
mad. Puma ! even so with the perverted Nature of man ; it 
lias no cause. 

49. “ So if you only avoid the practice of distinctions, sncli 
as “subject,” “object,” “ignorance,” then, there being no exciting 
cause, the three so-called causes will disappear, and you will he 
brought to the condition of Yadjuadatta, when restored to his 
senses; and thi.s is the conditiou of wisdom, the excellently 
pure and enlightened heart, tlie univei’sally'- diffused nature, not 
horu of men, and not to he attained by any laborious exertion 
or painful preparation. 

50. “And so it is just as if there was a man who had, tied up 
in his robe, a magic gem (ju-i, a gem that procures* all that is 
desired) without understanding its use (or without knowing it 
himself), and who wandered in' the greatest w'ant through strange 
lauds, hogging afoot something to eat, although reduced to the 
greatest distress, yet he had not yet lost the gem. Suddenly 
some one who has the kuoivledge of its use explains it to him, 
that this jewel has the powei* of obtaining for him whatever he 
desires, even to the greatest wealth. Then he understands that 
this Divine Jewel i.s different from anytliing he can obtain from 
without (or is not to bo obtained from anything without). 

51. “At this time Anaiida, sitting in the great assembly, 
rose and prostrated himself at the feet of Buddha, thou rose up, 
and standing before him addressed him thus : The world-honoured 
one just now said with respect to the three evil works of murder, 
theJ't, adultery, that by separating or getting rid of the three in- 
fluences (iin) that pi’edispose to the.se evils, iheu there could bo 
310 cause of their birth ; and that by destroying the vagaries of 
thought, that true Bddhi would bo acquired, and that this .stale 
of Bodhi or Wisdom was not acquired in the way men acquire 
learning or other possessions, but that it was an ilhiminatioti oCihe 
mind consequent on the removal of evil; but how ihcii, if this he so, 
how can Tathagata argue against the princijilo of ' connected cau.sa- 
tlon,’ as he did just now when I suggested that my mind obtainc'd 
instruction and light from stage to stage ? How is it that this 
theory should not Itold good alone in our casc.s wlio are y'oung 
and a.s yet imperfecOy in.sti-noted, when thm-e oaii be Jio doubt iliatj 
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ill i,ho case of the great Mogalaii, Saripntra, Subhuti, and others, 
who were all old Bralimaiis, that these, by hearing Buddha 
diseoLirso on the subject of cause and effect, obtained cnlip'hten- 
nient and perfection. But now Buddha says that this state of 
enlightenment does not I’esult by way of cause and oflect. It 
seems to me that the only alternative is to agree with Gosala and 
the other hei’ctics of Iladjagriha, who teach that the true ex- 
planation of all tilings is to be found in self-causation. 

“ Oh ! would that in. your great pitji- to me you would open out 
and explain this difficulty. 

52. “Buddha addressed Ananda: Your difficulty is just the 
same as that concerning Yadjnadatta of Sriivasti, does his mad 
nature or illusion come from any connection of causes, and wlien 
lie gets rid of it and becomes sensible, is this caused by itself ? 
Your qirestions about causal connection and self-causation just 
resolve themselves into this. 

63. “ Ananda ! With regard to Yadnadatta ; his head, wlncb 
be thought he had lost, was, as being his own (pen), dependent 
only on himself [or self-existing or self-resulting (tsz’-in)] ; but 
that which is himself must be the cause of his own thoughts 
about himself. If you remove this cause, there is no self ; how, 
then, can you supply a sound base of argument in the way of 
cause and eifect to account for this sudden fear of his that ho 
had lost his head, and so running away ? 

54. “ If you say that the bead, which was his owm and self- 
caused, on account of some sequence of causes became deranged, 
you might as well say that the head, which was his owm and self- 
caused, owing to some sequence of causes became lost (as he 
supjiosod it to be). But really there was no loss, and his mad 
idea was groundless, as there was tlien no change in his condi- 
tion, bow can you trace any connecting idea of canse and effect 
for that Avliich had no reality V 

55, “ Bui if you say thait the madness of Yadjnadatta was his 
own and self-caused, then the fear which resulted from his mad- 
ness with respect to the loss of his head, must have been co-termiu- 
ous with his madness ; if so, wdiat proof or tentative example can 
you give ui‘ his madness ? But if you say that the natural mad- 
ness was iiot accompanied by fear, why, then, did he run away? 

50. “ If ho understood that he had a head on his shoulders, 
and yet nni awfij like a madman, all the time knowing better, 
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then the aTgument about cause and effect and seir-causation bc- 
corues futile and vain. What I say, then, is this: remove the 
thi’ee influences and the heart is enlightened; hut to say thal- 
this heart of enlightenment is horn or produced, is to say that 
when there is no production tlieii the heai’t perishes (or is not 
existent), and this is only to insist ihat hirth and death are 
the only realities; hut by removing altogeiher these ideas 
of death and production we ari'ivc at a passionless exercise 
of reason. But if the idea of self-causation be accepted, then 
there is the necessity of supposing accession of enlightenment 
consequent ou some power of self to canse itself, and this requires 
the idea of the production of a self-causing mind ; and, therefore, 
again, when this production ceases, the mind ceases to be, and so 
tboro is no reality again but birth and death. Altogether we con- 
clude that this term self-produced is a mere empty word. Just so in 
the world, when the various confused phmuomena are in harmony, 
we say that there is a substance or substantial unit prodticed, 
and Ave call this an ‘harmonious Nature’ ; but, in the absence of 
this harmony, we speak of primeval chaos and its Nature. Ee- 
movc, however, both these ideas, of harmony and .confusion, and 
Avc arrive at the true and unconfused sense of Eeal Existence. 

57. “ I further anticipate your question Avith respect to Nir- 
Aulna following on the acquisition of Bodhi, the opinion that it is 
yet something far removed and distant I hold to be a confused 
and contradictory opinion. 

58. “And so you, although you talk so much about causal 
connection and self-causation, do in reality by so doing deprive 
3 ’-ourself of final rest, and hence you are spoken of as the chief of 
the Sriivakas ; and so, notwithstanding j’-our merit acquired 
through many Kalpas, as a Sruvaka, you AAmre just now unable to 
overcome the wiles of the Matauga Avomen, and required the power 
of the chaiuns Avhich came from the head of the Buddhas to give 
you deliverance from their power. 

59. “ And so Auauda, although you have through countless 
ages heard the precious discoauses of Buddha, yet this is not equal 
to one day’s preparation of the perfect Avay, a-rrived atbA'remov- 
ing to a distance all preferences and hates conimou in theAvorld, 
thus Matafigi,^ though at one time engaged in tlie basest occupa- 

^ Or the Matangi Avomaii, mile Bum., 200. I'lut hislmy of 
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tions of lust, by tlie power of tbe Divine charms wbich I used, 
came out of all those evil ways and. became ray di.sciple, and 
is now called tbe Biksbuni Singjl and so Yasodara, the mother 
of Ealmla (or liahula and his mother Yasodara), understanding 
the sorrows of worldly a, flections (love and covetous desires), 
setting themselves to arrive at a complete state of virtue, 
obtained deliverance ; and, according to my expre.ss prediction, 
shall aiTive at perfection. How is it, then, that you are content 
to remain as you are a ‘ listener’ (sekha) still ? 

60. “ Ananda and all the great congregation, heai’ing this ex- 
hortation of Bnddha, gradually losing their doubts and nnder- 
, standing the IS^atnre of the true mark (of Being), their mind and 
body fast gaining .r’e.st, arriving at tbe condition of perfect ac- 
Cjuaintance with truth, tbe tears still coursing down their cheeks, 
performed several complete prostrations at the feet of Buddha. 
Ananda then addressed Buddha and said : Infinite is your com- 
I)assion ; pure and Holy, glorious King ! illustriously do you 
instruct my heart ! powerful by such influences as those you have 
used now, to give deliverance, to draw men out of the depths of 
sin and rescue them from the sea of Pain. 

61. “ World-honoured 1 although I now hear and accept the 
sounds of the Law thus explained to me, and acknowledge (or 
recognise) the universal diffusion and all-cmbracing existence of 
the mysterious enlightened heart of the secret Being of Tatha- 
gata, the mysterious Intelligence that rules over the countless 
worlds ; yet, whilst Tathagata upbraids me as being in such a 
meritless (or unworthy) condition of a mere Sravaka (Seldia, '/.e. 
Srotapauna), without any prospect of complete emancipation, T, 
on my part, feel like some poor wandering traveller, to whom 
.suddeisly the Heavenly King presents a gorgeoixs flowery abode, 
.although he gratefully receives the spacious mansion, yet he 
\vaiis anxiously till ho causes tljc door to open, so I now long that 
Taihagata, still extending his pity on mo, would show me and 
the other poor disciples in this assembly, how, by giving up tho 
methods of Salvation adopted by the Little Vehicle, we may find 

this Mataugi woman has been quoted by different authors as bearing 
some resemblance to that of the Samaritan woman in the Gospel of St. 
John. 

‘ Prakriti. mJe llurn,, - 
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the way to tlae perfect and complete Jlirvaua of Tafcliagata him- 
self, causing ns, who are as yet but partially advanced, to know 
how to overcome the former errors of oiiv unenlightened hearl, 
and by obtaining the Dharani which Budha possesses to enter on 
the condition of the boundless wisdom of Taihagata. 

“Having said this, he again humbly prostrated himself, and, 
standing with fixed heart in the assembly, awaited the Divine 
Revelation. 

G2. “At this time the wmrld-honovu*ed one, in compassion to 
fhe Pi'atyeka Buddhas and the Sravakas, who had not yet com- 
pleted tlie self-reliant heart of B6dhi, and for the sake of those 
who should live hereafter posterior to th,e death of Buddha, in the 
t ime of the cessation of the Law,^ exciting his Heart to open out 
the Law of the Highest Vehicle and the excellent road of prepara- 
tion, thus addressed Ananda and the great congregation : To 
who are firmly fixed, to promote in yourselves the Heart of 
'J3ddhi, by means of the excellent Samadhi of Buddha Tathfigata, 
which admits of no change or diminution, must first of all sot 
your minds to understand two previous investigations with 
respect to the unenlightened heart (ch'o sin). 

G3. “ Say, then, what are these investigations or principles ? 
Ananda ! the first is this, if you desire to leave the imperfect 
condition of a Sx’avaba, aud prepare yourselF for the condition 
(vehicle) of Bodhisativa, and enter on the position of Buddha’s 
wisdom, yon must investigate this question — is that which is 
called the cau.se of this acquisition different from the acquisition 
itself? 

64. “ Ananda ! it cannot bo allowed that the ground cause 
through which we seek the imperishable and unconditioned state 
of Buddha, can be the perishable aud conditioned heart which we 
call ours. 

G5. “ lu this investigation, therefore, you xmist cleaxdy. under- 
stand that all mundane forms (fah ; dhanna) Avhich. enter into 
tho composition of the phenomenal Avorld are transitoiy and 
perishable. Ananda i of all these forms which you sec, of the 
fictile nature alluded to, what one is there not destructible? 
They are all destined to be burned up ; but after their destruc- 
fion there is one thing that can never perish, and that is the 
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void of space. Wiiat Ls it, then ? TM.s void is opposed to ali 
fictile forma ; aud from everlasting has been auclianged and 
is imporislKibio, 

Gd. “All, therefore, belonging to yourself connected with those 
olemontal forma — such as your bone.s and flesh, which have the 
nature of earth, and your moistures, which partake of the nature 
of water, and your passions, and your breath — must cai’efully be 
divided aud distinguished from the pure unchangeable Heart, 
which, as we have before proved, is universally diffused. Also, 
from the power that the eye possesses, i.e., the seeing -power, 
and the power of the ear, i. e., the hearing-poumr, and so on ; all 
which mixed with the five skhanda (yin) have resulted in the five 
intermixed confusions. ISTow what are these five confusiou.s ? To 
use a comparison, they are the same as pm*e water in which earth or 
mud has been placed; that which wa.s clear and pure, by the admix- 
ture of earth, becomes muddy and confused ; so it is also in your 
case. 

67. “ For example, Ananda I You look into space — your sight 
and space are intei’mixed ; space, although it is visible, has no 
sTibstantial existence ; your sight, although it is an active power, 
yet has no real intelligence of space: there is thus a confusion, and 
a false result is the consequence. This is the first confusion.^- 

6S. “ So, again, yom- body coming in contact with any sub- 
stance, there I’esults an act of sensation (vedana) ; the object 
being removed, the sensation is checked; this mutual action and 
reaction causes the second confusion. 

Gi). “Again, in the mind there is recollection of a past cir- 
cumstance, acquaintnnee with a present one, anticipation of a 
future- one ; these several relationships excite the knowledge 
known as “ sanjnya” Qf. e,, knowledge arising from indications 
or signs (siang)] ; the objeci.s being removed, there is nothing 
Icl't to perceive ; the mind or intelligence being removed, there 
is no power of perception : here, again, is a confusio]i. 

70. “ Again, as morning and evening continually succeed and 
reproduce one another, so you obtain the idea of desires bound 
up in the present woi'ld, but in their con.sequencos ever changing 
through countless woidds: tlio knowledge thus produced is another 
confusion. 


Ciilled in the text the Kih (robber) , confusion. 
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71. “Again, yoni’ original power of seeing, liearing, etc., being 
one, Irat the countless descriptions of knowledge different, from 
this intermixture arises the confusion called Life confusion. 

72. “Auanda! if you desire to arrive at the condition of 
Buddha, these confusions and impurities must first bo removed.^ 

73. “ By thus removing the imperfections, and returning to 
original purity, we lay a right foundation for arriviiig at STirvana. 

74. “ Just as the impurities of water will subside when the 
vessel in which it is contained is kept in pci’fect rest ; so, in the 
case of the human agent, by rest we an-ive at this first condition 
of escape from the discomposing influences of the mind, and by 
further removing all self-complacency at arriving at this condi- 
tion, we effect the the enjoyment of ISTirvana. 

75. “The second investigation is this — to examine into the 
cause of these discomposing influences, to which we trace the 
prolific . source of continual production. If the place or site of 
the inversion of right reason, hy the influence of the false 
objects of sense and organs of sense, be not known, how can we 
speak of overcoming their influences and laying a foundation for 
aiTiving at the condition of Supreme Wisdom ? 

76. ’ “ If a man does not know what it is binds him, how can 
ho loose himself? You never heard of such a thing as binding 
space and letting it go. What then it is the so-called senses 
and objects of sense, that, like robbers, have come and stolen the 
px’ecious possessions of your house and have forged the clxains 
hy which you are bound, 

84. “ Ananda ! if you wish to swim back against the stream 
of successive life and death, and to arrive at the very head of it, 
when thoi’o was neither life nor death, you should thorouglily in- 
vostigato these six capacities of sense — what is it that is per- 
ceived by contact ? and what is it that is meant by disconnection r 
what is it we speak of as depth, and what as shallow ? what is 
it that is perfect and full, and what that is not so ? If you can 
only go back to the very first and arrive at a conviction that 
there was a period when tlicro wore no suclx false conditions of 
knowledge as these terms imply, then you 'svill recognise the 
cause of the confusions of which I spoke, and the consequent- 
errors that have arisen. 

^ These sections are not very intulhgible. 
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85. “ I now esbort you to enter in by this one way, to the 
thorough knowledge of Perfect Wisdom, and the perfect eom- 
posnro of the six senses. 

SO, “ Ananda said: What does the World-honoured one mean 
by .stemming the tide of life and death, and so entering in by 
the one door to the deep knowledge and the composure of the 
six senses? Buddha replied: What, Ananda! have you. arrived 
at the condition of Srotapanna, and do yon not yet know that 
the oi'igin of error was in the wish to divide that which is of it- 
self perfect UTid indivisible, by admitting a ground of acquiring 
something not possessed ? How much more, now that this eri’or 
has developed into various parts, may we not, by getting rid of 
the parts, go back to tlie original source of Humber.^ 

87. “How, Ananda! regarding these six senses of yours — Are 
they a unity, or are they distinctly six ? If a unity, then yonr 
ear ought to see and your eye to hear, etc. But if .yon are 
certain that they are six, then let me ask which of them it is 
I’eceives the words of the Excellent Law which I now deliver ? 
Ananda said: By using my ears I hear. Bnddha replied: If 
your ears have a separate and distinct power of hearing, what 
need interpose the media of my mouth or your body; for example, 
why is your heaiing dependent on the circumstance of yonr 
mouth asking for explanations, and my mouth answering yonr 
questions, and the general willingness of yonr body to allow 
your hearing to receive my words? This dependence shows that 
there is no unity in the liearing itself, nor yet is there unity in 
the combination of the six senses. This belief is in direct con- 
tradiction of the usual and prevalent error, 

88. “Just as you speak of space, when it is embraced by 
various vessels, as ditlerent and multiform; but when the vessels 
are removed, you say it is single and uidform ; — but then, what 
is this uniformity, in respect of you who speak of it as a unity — 
it is not the same as yotx wd.io speak of it as a unity; it is not the 
same as yon who speak of it as one or many: so also with 
respect it? the six senses; they are opposed to any so-callcd unity 
of existence, equally with any supposed distinction of existence 

1 'The (Jojuixieutary expliiins this as referring to the forty-two con- 
ditiiiuh (p'hiu) of Bodlii. 'i’hcse conditions are generally spoken of as 
tluvty-scveu. Vide Zoiim^ p. 131.), 
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(yi, there is a unity beyond them, oithei’ considorod sepaniiely 
or in combination). 

80. “ And so, from the two conditions of light and daricnoss 
cxisl.mg in the midst of the evor-oxcellent PerfooLion of the 
Divine Intelligence, proceeded the invention and formation of ail 
visual phffinoniena. 

90. “ From motion and stillness, the invention of all audible 
phenomena. 

91. “ From freedom of entrance and obstacles in the way of 
entrance, all the phaariomena of smell. 

92. "And from the uniformity or diffeiuuco of flavour, all 
])h 80 nomena of taste. 

93. "And from the ideas of union and sepax’ation, all phenomena 
of touch. : 

94. " And from birth and death, all pheenomena of cognition, 

95. "Ananda! thus, from the idea of the effulgence of the 

Divine Intelligence, comes the loss of the primitive and essential 
power and a false elaoidation of the sxibject is adopted ; hut now, 
got rid of all these false conditions, and you obtain a true basis 
of thought and rest. , . 

98 and 99. "Ananda said: Plow, then, if there is no suoli 
thing as this heart, can I use it to get rid of these false conditions? 

100. “ Buddha replied : I will tell you. 

101. “Then Buddha struck the Bahula gong (or the Eahu 
gong), and asked Ananda, Do you hear anything P Ananda 
said, Yes. When the gong had stopped sounding, Buddha 
said again, And now do you hoar anything r Ananda said, JSTo ! 
axad then Buddha struck the gong again, and asked the same 
question, to which Ananda x’eplied as before. Thou Buddha 
said, AVhat is the meaning of this expression, ‘hearing’ and 
‘not hearing’j to which Ananda replied, When there is a sound 
we hear it, and when no sound we do not hear it. 

10:2. " Then again Buddha struck the gong and saitl, Is there 
a sound? Yes, said Ananda. As it grew less and died away, 
Buddha said, And now is thei-e a, sound? Ananda said, No (and 
so again). And then Buddha said, Yvhafc is this expi'o.ssion 
‘sound’ an.d ‘no sound?’ To which Ananda replied as before. 
To which Buddha said, What cemfusion and deception 1 You 
say you hoar n,ot ; if so, then hearing is destroyed, just us de- 
cayed wood is destroyed. Then, when the gong is hit again. 
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'i-i'ow cfiTi 5 "ou hefii’ it? for j’OTir lioaring is destroyed! Who is it, 
I aslc, that hears ? ISTo, Anandii, it is no power resident in the 
hearing or in yourself that hears ; it is to be sought elsewhere, 

104i. “And you add still fni’ther to the confusion by saying 
that wlien there is a sound you hear, and vvlien there is no 
sound you do not hear,- but this dying and reviving of the 
souse — how strange is the deception ! — for how is it possible to 
detach the idea of continuance from a faculty of this sort. Even 
a man asleep — who confuses the sound of pounding rice with the 
beat of a drum, and who, on waking, tells his guest of it — even 
he, by thu.s recollecting the circumstance of his mistake, proves 
that the sense of hearing is not liable to such intermittent 
action.'',' 

105. “But so it is, from the beginning men have not distin- 
guished between that which is constant and abiding and that 
which is perishable and ti’ansient; and so the confusion has 
arisen and continued. 

106. “ But if you will hut dismiss all idea of production and 
destruction, and keep carefully to the true and pei’manent reality 
of Being — the perpianent. existing in every phico, bnt the ideas 
of sense depending on knowledge — then you will understand 
that all results of intellectual discrimination are vain; the only 
roalitj^'s that -which the eyes of Religion (dharma) perceive: this 
is the true and unsurpassable Divine Intelligence. 


“ Ananda said : Is'otwitlistanding all the World-honoured one 
}ia>s said, I am still at a loss to know what is the bondage under 
■which you say wo all live, and what is the deliverance of which 
you s].)eak. 

2. “Then Buddha, touching the head of Ananda, forthwith 
the ten earths shpok six times, and from each Buddha through- 
out the coantless universe proceeded bright celestial rays, which 
all came and alighted on the head of Buddha in the garden of 
Jeta ; and at the same time Ananda and all the congregation 
heal'd these words proceeding from the different mouths of all 
the Buddhas : 
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“Well spoken, Ananda! you ai’e now desirous to know tiie 
eliaracter of tkat ignorance whicli is the origin of the per- 
petual succession of birth and death; and, satisfied that yonr 
six senses have no power to free you from the bondage, you 
desire to find out the nature of the unsurpassable knowledge 
which alone can give you the freedom and rest which the^se six 
senses never cair. 

3. “ Still Ananda W'as unsatisfied, and asked foj’ exi)lanation, 

4. “Buddha said: Ananda! the sense and the objects of sense 
are one at root — bondage and freedom are not two. The nature 
of knowledge (or knowledge and nature) is empty and vain, 
just as a sky- flower. 

5. “ Ananda I from the objects of sense arises knowledge (of 
the possession of sense) ; » from the senses themselves come 
qualities of objects : both qualities and sight (knowledge) are 
as the empty bubble. 

6. “ Wherefoi'e we conclude that your method of establishing 
your knowledge by the exercise of the cognitions of sense, is 
false, and the same as the original ignorance ; whereas the con- 
viction that these cognitions bring you no real knowledge — this 
is ISfirvcina — pnre truth without alloy. 

7. “At this time the World-honoured one, wishing to give 
weight to the delivery of this system of truth, spoke the follow- 
ing gathas :•= — 

8. “ The Pure Wature, as to its substantial Being, is empty ; 

the influences, therefore, that produce birtli are as a magical 
delusion. The absence of action, and the absence of beginning 
and end — ^tliese also are false ideas, like a sky-flower. The 
word ‘ false’ does but originate (manifest) that which is true 
— false and true are together equally false ; and ymt, again, 
the assertion that this or that is opposed to truth is itself 
opposed to truth. What, then, means this phrase of seeing 
and that which is seen; for in the so-callcd world -wliat true 
nature or power is there ? Are not all things around us but 
as a bubble r’ ^ 

9. “The ground-cause of bondage and deliverance is the same; 
sages and philosophers walk not on difierent paths. Consider, 
then, and embrace the, nature of this middle method : cm,ptmcss 
and reality are both alike false; deception and enlightonraenfc 
are both alike founded on ignorance. Once dream of enlighten- 
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merit (i. e., of making that which was ignorant wise), and jmu 
may forthwith bid adieu to all idea of release.^ 

10. “Got rid of the idea of successive causes of thraldom ; 
forget also the idea of unity found by extirpating the six senses ; 
select only as a basis of all the perfect and all-pervacling essence, 
and then, entering the stream, you .shall perfect in yourself the 
Divine Intelligence. 

11. “But concerning the knowledge of remote causes, or 
the knowledge of past conditions of birth," whether true or 
wdiefcher not true, for fear of deception, of these things I never 
speak. 

12. “ The self-existing mind taking hold of (or ‘ cleaving’ to,’ 
upadana)*^ its own mind, then that which is itself contrary to 
delnsion, of itself creates illmsive pliEenoraena; but not taking 
hold of (it), there is an absence of (the idea of) that which is 
contrary to illusion ; and if this idea be never produced, then, 
what foundation can there be for illusive phoenoinena ? 

13. “This is, indeed, the ‘mysterious Lotus,’ the precious 
wisdom of Yajra Baja, the magic Samadhi, leaping over all 
ignorance in the .snapping of a finger. This is the true 
Abidharma — the Bhagavan of the ten worlds — the one gate of 
Nirvana.”' 

14. “ On this, Ananda and all the great congregation, hearing 
the profoundly merciful exposition of Buddha Tathagata con- 
tained in the lines of these gilthas, so clear in their meaning, so 
lucid in their words, receiving enlightenment from their delivery, 
rejoiced with great joy. 

15. “Then Ananda, wdth closed hands, etc., addressed Buddha 
thus: Although I have hoard this profoundly merciful exposition 
of Truth, yet is my heart not altogether able to reach the mean- 
ing of the doctrine of the six loosenings, excluding the idea of 
one reality. Would that the World-hononi'ed one would, .for our 
sake, explain the meaning, of this Doctrine! 

16. “At this time, Tathaguta, sitting on his Lion throne, 
arranged his Nivasana llobe, and gathered up his Saiighati, and 

^ I take kai’ to signify “to oxolncle”; if it were in the first tone, then 
the sense would bo directly opposite, thus : — “ get enlightenment, and 
forthwith you get deliverance.” 

Ts this the Jatisara knowledge? Buddhagosha's Pamlies^ p, IOC. 

3 Vide Colehrooke, p. 2.o5. , , 
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taking liold of tko Table near bim, made of seven pi’ccions sub- 
stances, stretching forth his hand upon it, he took hold ox the em- 
broidered silken Ixandkerchief which the Deva Ki-pi-Io (Kapilar) 
]) ad given him, 

17. “And then, in. the sight of the great congregation, lie 
tied in it a knot, and, showing it to Ananda, said, What call joii 
this ? Ananda and all replied, This is called a knot. On this 
Buddha repeated the act, and tied a second knot above the first, 
and sxxid, What call you this ? They replied agaixi, Tlxis also is 
a knot ; and on this he repeated the act, and, one after another, 
tied six knots, showing each to the assembly and asking the 
same question, receiving in each case a similar reply. 

18, “ Bnddha addressed Ananda; When I first tied the handker- 
chief, you said it was made into a knot ; yet the handkerchief it- 
self is one piece of silk. How, then, can yon speak, of a second 
and a third knot? 

“Ananda x’eplied: World-honoured! this pi-ecious embroidered 
handkerchief, originally woven from silken thi'eads into its 
present form, although in itself essentially one substance, yet, 
as I imagine, when tied up into a knot, may be spoken of 
as knotted, even if there were a hundred; how much more in the 
present case, when there are but six. On what ground, then, 
does Buddha demur to the name given to each successive act on 
his part ? 

“ Buddha addi’essed Ananda : You know, with respect to 
this valuable silk, that in its original character it is one ; but 
when I tied the six successive knots, yon replied on each caso 
that the silk was knotted. You should cleaidy understanxl the 
limits of this inquiry then, that substaniially this silk is one, hut 
eix’cumstantially, on account of the knots, it is different, !Nnw 
tell mo Avhat yon think ; each knot T tied, down to the sixth, yoxx 
replied was a different knot. I now propose to take this sixth 
knot, as you call it, and now, completing it, I ask do I aflect the 
first knot r Ananda replied : ISTo, Woidd -honoured one ! as long 
as you preserve the six knots yon liavo tied, tins last cannot in 
any way be called the fost, or aftect it in its form. Buddhxi said : 
Thps, then, the six knots are not tho same ; and scaj'cbing out the 
cause of their difference, it results from tlw one article called 
a handkerchief, of which they are made ; and if you confuse tho 
order or the reality, of each of tho six, you can obtain no exact 
idea of the whole : so it is -with your six organs of sense. 
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19. ‘‘Buddha addressed Ananda: You must still bear with the 
illustiulion derived from this subject of the knots; suppose now, 
for instance, you did not wish to have any knots at all, but 
delighted in the idea of unity, how would you proceed? Ananda 
said : If you keep these knots tied, then there must of necessity 
arise the jKjint, tlds knot is this, and not that; so that the ques- 
tion of this and that is produced. If, then, you want to get rid 
of lljis question, all you have to do is to tie no knots, and then, 
indeed, you will not even have to consider the question of unity, 
for if there is no succession of knots, there can bo no first knot. 
Buddha said, So it is, I say, the doctiuno of the six loosonings 
excludes the idea of unity. 

20. “ From the first, your mind and your nature, being in dis- 
order and confusion, there has existed a false excitement of 
a ^ knowledge derived e. gr., from sight, and this knowledge, 
wildly excited, has produced endless deceptions; at last, worn out 
and fatigued wdth excessive action, the sight has caused the 
origination of objects of sense, as the eye fatigued sees in space 
fanciful figures and sky-flowers. But really, in the depth of the 
time power of siglit, there lies no gTound or cause for this con- 
fusion ; and so from this excess of action have sprung up, as 
qualities and characteristics of this false appearance, the ideas 
of ■worldly phenomena — mountains and rivers and the great 
earth, life and death and Mrvana— all are alike but periSiiug 
qualities of a conditioned existence. 

21. “Ananda said: This excessive action I take to correspond 
to these knots: tell me, then, how to got rid of it. Then 
Tathagata, with his hand, taking the knotted handkerchief, 
smoothed out the left part of it, and said. Is it now untied, 
Ananda ? To which he replied, Ho. Then the World-honoured 
one, shaking out the other part, -with his hand smoothed it to 
the right, and said, Is it now untied, Ananda ? To which he 
replied. Ho. The World-hononred one then added, I have 
smoothed the silken napkin out, on, the riglit and left, and yot 
yon say it is not untied : tell me, then, how is it to be unloosed ? 
To which i^nanda said, World-honoured! you must take the 
knot at the lieart of it, and then separate the parts, and you will 
untie it. Bnddlia x’eplied : Good, good, Ananda! if you wish 'to 
untie the knots, yon must begin at the Heart." 
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PART lY. 

IiITSTIO PERIOD. 

Regardino mysticism as the natural countcrbalancG of scho- 
lastic refinements, we should e?:pcot to find a Mystical 
Period in the history of Buddhism. And wo find it so. 
But as in the history of Christian dogma there is no 
distinct line of demarcation between the Scholastic age and 
its co-ordinate Mysticism, neither is there any such line to 
be drawn in the history of Buddhism. There is absolutely 
no record respecting the development of the Mahayana sys- 
tem (which may generally be considered as belonging to the 
dialectical or Scholastic period) from the time of Nagard- 
juna to that of Asafigha, that is, during a period of ten suc- 
cessions of Patriarchs, or perhaps about two hundred years. 
Nearly all the works published during this period are attri- 
buted to Nagardjuna as the actual author of them. In fact, 
his name was used to give to the several works the celebrity 
which that name imported. 

But during this period, and side by side with it, a move- 
ment wnrs taking place in the direction of Mysticism. The 
mind, weary of scholastic subtleties, returned with increased 
desire to meditate upon itself, to unriddle the secrets of the 
inner life, and to lose itself in the consciousness of its own 
existence. So it is, mysticism is ‘‘^founded on subjective 
experience, and resorts to the depths of religious contem- 
plation for its nourishment,^^^ 

One of the principal seats of Buddhist learning in India 

* II ag., ii, 2 Wassilief defines Buddhist Mysticism thus: “Sous 
le noui de mysticisme boits comprenous dans Ic Bouddisme ce qui n.’esb 
pas autre chose qu’une physique spirituelle ou roligiouso. C’est I’iustruc- 
tioii. du proG6s dans lequel se personnifient les intuitions theoriques, 
Tapplication pratique et robservance des principes qui sont posfe dans la 
resolution philosojjhique dus probl^ines doimas.” P. 136, 
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was at Nalanda^ tlie modern Baragaon^ in Magadlia^ near 
Gaya. Between tlie time of ISTagardjnna and Asanglia tin's 
monastery liad been destroyed by the oj)ponents of Bud- 
dhism on three different occasions. Yet the establishment 
had revived after each overthrow^ and again established it- 
self as a great centre of learning. 

It was here that Aryadeva, a native of Ceylon^ attached 
himself to the person of Nagardjuna, and adopted his form 
of Doctrine. We know something about Aryadeva from the 
anecdote recorded of him^ and related in a former part of 
this work.^ It would appear from this^ that he had a great 
contempt for external forms of worship. ^‘"A spirit/^ ho 
saidj '^is spiritual. We are not sur-prised to find^ there- 
fore^ that his teaching was of a mystical character. But it was 
his successor, R^hulabhadra, who first began systematically to 
unite mysticism with scholasticism.® “^^It is said of him that 
the Buddha called Amitabha appeared to him when on his 
death-bed, and on this, turning his face towards the happy 
land of Sukhavati, he died.”^ If this record may be relied 
on, we have here one of the earliest notices of this peculiar 
doctrine, generally known as that of the Western Para- 
dise,^"* to be found in Buddhist history. 

It is from this cultus we intend to illustrate the period 
under consideration. 

It would be perhaps impossible from any existing work to 
ascertain accurately the origin of the name and attributes of 
the Buddha called Amitilbha. His name signifies “ bound- 
less light, and his attributes are infinite lovo and compas- 
sion for men. 

It -would seem, however, that the idea of such a Being 

’ Supra, p. 140, n, 2. 

® “Tvlysticism can enter into union -with acholastieism by creating a 
desire for preserving the spring of Religion in the depth and ai-dour of 
the human heart, as the true seat of Religion, in order to supply that 
■which could not be furnished by purely dialectical thinking.” Baur, 
quoted by Ilagenbach, Hisi. of DocU, i, 438 (1). 

® Wassiliof, § 203. 

15 B 2 
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was suggested duriug tlie process of the development of tlic 
Buddhist Universe, which was taking place about the time 
of iNagardjuna. 

At any rate, the Buddhavatamsaka Sutra, which is gener- 
ally attributed to him, contains an account of this expanded 
universe, and is appealed to as the most trustworthy author- 
ity on the subjoetd It will be remembered that the earliest 
idea of the Universe, ivhich seems to have prevailed (if we 
may judge from the architecture of the Stupas), down to 
about the period of Kanishka, was, that it consisted of a 
central mountain, Meru, around which were the seas and 
continents and girdles of rocks, and above, the abode of 
Indra and the thirty-three gods (symbolising, as it seems, 
the year, the four quarters, and the twenty-eight days of the 
month). 

But just at this time a remarkable expansion occurred ; 
and the names of worlds and systems of woi’lds were quickly 
invented, and these supposed localities placed above the 
abode of Indra, to figure out the superior excellence of ab- 
stract Mind over the anthropomorphic system then in 
vogue. In the second heaven of the second Dh}4ua of this 
system occurs a heaven called Apramanabha, that is the 
heaven of ‘‘ boundless light^h or “ light without measure-'^ 
(praniilna). 

It would appear, therefore, that when this Heaven occu- 
pied the highest place in the process of expansion, that the 
theory respecting the existence of a Dhyana Buddha corre- 
sponding to Sakya, came into general acceptance, and the 
name which -was already attached to tho Dhyana heaven was 
referred to him as the ruler of it." 

This theory is borne out by the position which the 
^rivestern paradise^b the Sukhavati or happy land, of this Bud- 
dim, actually holds in the mystic expansion of the universe, 
which occurred at a still later period. In this expansion, 

^ Vide mpra^ p. 84, n. 

2 I’lie next lieaven is called Abhusvara, 'which the Gh, Ed. of the 
Fa-kai-ou'lih-to renders “luminous voice,” as stated in the note on 
p. 84 supra. Compare .with this the fable of K'wan-yin. 
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instead of a .super-position of heavens, there is a succession of 
chili ocosms, or rather of systems of chiliocosms placed one 
over the other 3 there are twenty tiers of such systems 
springing from the particular Lotus with which avg are con- 
cerned, hut the position of Amitabha^s Pai’adi.se retain.s 
precisely the same relative position as the Apramfinabha 
heaven in the original plan of the universe; it is found in 
the thirteenth tier, the one in which our own universe is 
placed, only at an infinite distance to the west. 

So again, when the idea of a universally difitused essence 
(dharmabaya) was accepted as a dog’matic necessity, a further 
question arose as to the relation which this supreme ex- 
istence^^ bore to time, space, and number. And from this 
consideration appears to have proceeded the further inven- 
tion of the several names Yairochana (the Omnipresent), 
Amitfibha (for Amirta) the Eternal, and Adi-Buddha (yih- 
sin) the “ one form of existence.^’ 

The connection between the Supreme, under tho forms of 
“boundless HghP^, and the “Eternal” is not a difficult one 
to conceive.^ These two attributes therefore become finally 
united, and the Dhyana Buddha, known as Amitfibha, be- 
came also the emblem of Eternity. 

lienee the confusion in the real meaning of this title 
— in the first instance it denoted the analogue of Sakya, 
as he Avas supposed to Gxi.st in the heavens of bound- 
less light ; finally it became the expression of his eternal 
existence.. 

It is under these two aspects he is reverenced in China, 
but principally as tho emblem of Eternity. In this charac- 
ter his title is “ ’Wu-liang-sheu”, and a Sutra bearing this 
title Avas one of the earliest translated into Chinese. 

Numerous passages, however, might be cited to show 
that the true idea of Amitabha is to be looked for in the 
“inner self” — this is the mystic form of the Belief. The 
“Heart” (oneself) is said to be the same as Buddha. And 
from this belief, connected Avith the previous ideas of the 
^ The Sun. die source of light, had long been regarded as the type 
of eternity.” ’ ' , . ? 
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glory and eternity of the Supreme^ sprang the intense ado- 
ration paid by the Chinese to the idea of Amitdbha under 
the title of the compassionate and loving Father of mon/^ 
For if the ^^heart’^ the inner self, be the same as the 

universal self/^ then such a close connection^ or rather 
such an ^^identity^’^ necessitates the idea of most intimate 
communion of interests; ^^the G reat solP’ cannot be forgetful 
of all that which is but itself — though under the delusion of 
separation from its source — and must finally bring it back 
to the condition itself enjoys. 

This mystical development led to one further form of be- 
lief. How is the Self^’ manifested ? — how is the inner 
mind of a man made known ? By speech ! Speech there- 
fore became the manifested form of AmitS,bha. And hence 
another popular phase of this mystical worship. Speech or 
V4ch was regarded as the Son or the manifestation of the 
Eternal Self^ and was adored under the name of Avalokit- 
eshwara, the manifested God. This name in Chinese took 
the form of Kwan-shai-yin^ and the Divinity worshipped 
under that name (generally regarded as a female), has be- 
come the object of almost universal reverence both in China 
and Japan. We shall have occasion to speak on this part of 
our subject hereafter. 

I intend to illustrate the worship paid to Amitabha by 
two extracts^ the first taken from a popular work known as 
the Tsing-tu-wan, and the second from the Sutra known as 
the Wu-liang-sheu-king, in which wo have a full account of 
the Sukhavati, or Paradise in the West^ over which Ami- 
tilbha is supposed to preside. 

1. THE INVOCATION^ OE BUDDHA AS A MEANS OF DELIVEEANGE, 

What is this Buddha? 

The great master of the three worlds. The loving father 
of all that lives (the four forms of life). 

’ Nim, This word corre^onds to Smriti, and moans gonerally the 
power of memory ; but in the connectioB of tho text it refers to the hi- 
tcusc application of mind to a consideration of the subject moutioiicd. 
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And wliat is it to take refuge in Hm and to believe in liim ? 

Notliing less than to secure the destruction of sins as 
innumerable as the sands of the Ganges. Now as to the 
term invocation (nim)^ this is the means by which we attain 
endless bliss. Every person, therefore, desirous of thus in- 
voking Buddha, should be anxious first of all to excite in him- 
self a believing heart. If a man has no faith, he is utterly 
without protection. Therefore the words of tho SCitra, in 
speaking of the marks of Faith are these, Faith is the first 
necessity for the man who enters on the practice of Eeligion. 
Wisdom is the mysterious result of such practice.” The first 
requisite here spoken of is Faith. The result of such practice 
is Wisdom. And therefore the Amitabha Sutra says : ‘^^Bvery 
faithful person ought naturally to pray for birth in that 
happy country (Paradise).” This is an illustration of the 
way in which our own Master Sakya Muni exhorts us to Faith. 

Again, that same Sutra says, You, then, who believe 
these words of praise and commendation, shall obtain 
unbounded merit.” In this place we have an example of 
the way in which all the Buddhas belonging to the six 
quarters exhort to Faith. Again there is this passage, 
“Whoever would obey the words of this Scripture must 
adopt Faith as his guide;” This is what the Avataihsaka 
Sutra says, exhorting to Faith. 

Again there is a passage which says, “ If a man is well- 
rooted, yet if he doubts, the flower will not open ; but 
if he believes, then his heart (inner self) pure and calm, 
opening out like the flower opens from the bud, he forth- 
with beholds Buddha, and comprehends (hoars) the laAV.” 
This extract is one which exhorts us to faith, as a m(urns 
to birth in that land. Again, it is said, “A man with- 
out faith cannot stand, any more than a chariot without 
a cross-bar can travel.” This is an extract from a secular 
work^ exhorting to faith. There is another place which 

■* Yi2., from the twenty-second cap. of the second book of the “ Ana- 
](!cts.” Dr, Legge translates the word “sin” hy “ truthfulness,” hut our 

author is evidently discoursing , on “ Faith.” 
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says ; If a man have faithj then all his words are agree- 
able with right reason^ and when this is the case lie will 
gradually advance to perfection/^ This is what the Priest 
Chau, says in exhorting to faith. 

Again the Iloshang Tai-hing, wlien speaking about in- 
voking Buddha^ says : “ This mode of salvation concerns it- 
self neither about conformity nor non-couformity (witli any 
particular system) ; it considers not male or female_, rich or 
poor, mean or honourable — all it requires is Faith.’'* 

Bnt a man may' reply : “ What you have said about Faith 
may be true enough, but you have not yet declared what 
form of doctrine it is we ought to believe.” To this we 
say : Believe what is said in the Scriptures — believe that 
if you fix your mind upon Buddha, you shall certainly be 
born in Paradise (pure-land) ; believe that if you fix your 
mind upon Buddha, you shall certainly destroy the effects of 
sin ; believe that if you fix your mind on Buddha, you shall 
certainly secure his protection j believo if you thus fix 
ymur mind on Buddha that at the moment of ymur death he 
will himself come and lead you (to heaven) ; believe that if 
you thus fix your mind on Buddha, without any questions 
asked — ^you shall be boim in the pure abode, and certainly 
possess the thirty- three distinctive signs of eminence, never 
more to be subject to change, but to enjoy the most 
porfect bliss, beyond the reach of birth or death, an associate 
of the Bddhisatwas, never more to depart from the presence 
of Buddha, born by a transforming power on the flower-cup 
of the Lotus. Believe in Amitabha, and during the present 
time repeat the Law; believe that you may bo born in 
Paradise, for ever free from the three evil modes of birth in 
Hell : 

Thus it is with one voice we are exhorted to fix the mind 
upon Buddha.” 

The treatise continues in this strain to exhoi*fc its readers 
to faith in the efficacy of this particular form of religions 
life. It points out by quotations from tlio Sfitras, and by 
very striking comparisons that no religious exercise can be 
of use except it be aoebmpanied by a firm faith in its effi- 
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cacy ; like a tree whose i*oot is deeply bedded in the 
earthj the winds and storms vainly rage against it”, so is 
the man whose faith is deeply rooted in the heart } so again 
it says, quoting from the Vimalakirrti Sutra, the man in 
whose heart this faith is deeply implanted is like the dia- 
mond, incapable of destruction”, &c. It then shows that 
there are live ways in which this worship may bo practised. 
1, Bodily reverence in the presence of Ainitabha ; 2, by 
chanting his praises, e., by ever repeating the name of 
this Buddha ; 3, by intense aspiration, i. e. by ever praying 
when in the act of worship to be born in the Paradise of Suk- 
havati ; 4, by constant meditation, as when walking, or 
standing, or sitting, or lying down to sleep, ever to be 
thinking and pondering' on the perfections of Amitabha, 
and longing' to be born in his Paradise j 5, by the method 
known as '^iwiii-hiaiig,” which is explained as consisting 
in a constant recollection of the ceremonies of worship, 
and the vast merit of Buddha, with a view to cultivate the 
aspiration after birth in Paradise and the accomplishment 
of supreme wisdom.” 

The treatise then proceeds to shew that there are four 
modes of preparation or discipline necessary for entering 
on this religious service : ""1. To bind oneself down for 
a long time to this single consideration, viz., the way to 
obtain birth in tliat Paradise. 2. By reverencing the 
particular locality, i. e., by standing upright and facing 
the west, and with fixed mind to consider the subject of that 
Paradise. 3. By uninterrupted application, allowing no 
thought either good or bad to intrude into the mind for a 
moment. 4. By incessant invocation through a fixed period, 
whether it be for one whole day, or for seven days continu- 
ously, of this name of Amithbha Buddha.” There is* also 
a quotation from the Amitabha Shtra introduced, to this 
efibet : Sariputra ! if there bo a virtuous man or a virtu- 

ous woman, who has heard the name of Amithbha men- 
tioned, and who with firm purpose retains the name, and 
rocitos it for one day or two, days,’ or for seven days with 
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•undivided Hearty and without any confused thoughts^ this 
man when about to die shall behold Amitabha with all his 
holy attendants (saints) appearing before him, and if at his 
last moments his heart be not turned aside from its sted- 
fastness, he shall pass away to be born in that most blissful 
Paradise of Sukhavati.” 

Put then comes the question, ^‘‘if the invocation of the 
name of this Buddha for one entire day bo sufficient, why 
extend the period to two days or seven to which the 
answer is given : This question of one day or seven con- 
cerns the period of time just before death ; if the sickness 
be a sudden and fatal one, then the recitation of the name 
for one entire day will secure a birth in Heaven (Paradise) ; 
if the illness be a lingering one, then the name recited for 
seven days shall produce the same result.’^ 

Prom the whole subject, it seems that this mystical form 
of faith, was developed from the idea of the possibility of 
an entirely subjective mode of salvation — in other words, 
that salvation was purely the result of a particular condition 
of thought, rather than the consequence of a confirmed 
alteration of life. 

2. THE WESTERN PARADISE. 

[Translated from the Chinese version of Kumdrajiva} as it is 
found in the Shan-mun-yih-tung,'] 

Thus have I heard. On a certain occasion Buddha was 
residing at Sravastt, in the garden of deta, with the great 
Bhikshus, 1,250 in all, being groat Eahats, possessed of per- 
fect knowledge, to wit, the venerable Sariputra, the great 
Maudgaly^yana, the great Kfisyapa, the groat Katyayana, 
the great Gochira,Eevata,, Srutavimsatikoti, jSTanda, Ananda, 
Bahula, Gavampati, Pindola, Bharadvaja, Kfiladitya, tlie 
great Kappliina, Vakula, Aniruddha, and so forth, all groat 
disciples. And in addition to these were all the great Bod- 
hisatwas: to wit, Manjusrf, king: of the law, Ajita, Maitroya, 
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and so fortB., all great B6dliisatwas ; and_, moreover, there 
were present Sakra raja and others, witli innnmerable Devas. 
At this time Buddha addressed the venerable Sariputi’a as 
follows : — In the western regions more than one hundred 
thousand myriads of systems of worlds beyond this, there 
is a Sakwala named Sukhavati. Why is this region so 
named? Because all those born in it have no gi-iefs or 
sorrows : they experience only uninixed joys ; therefore it is 
named the infinitely happy land. Again, Sariputra,, this 
happy region is surrounded by seven rows of ornamental 
railings, seven rows of exquisite curtains, seven rows of 
waving trees — Whence, again, it is called the infinitely happy 
region. Again, Sariputra, this happy land possesses seven 
gemmous lakes, in the midst of which flow waters possessed 
of the eight distinctive qualities (viz., limpidity and purity, 
refreshing coolness, sweetness, softness, fertilising qualities, 
calmness, power of preventing famine, productiveness). 
Spreading over the bottom of these lakes are golden 
sands, whilst tlie four sides have pleasant walks enriched 
with gold, silver, crystal, lapis-lazuli, beryl, ruby, and 
cornelian. In the middle of the lakes are lotus flowers, 
large as a chai’iot wheel, blue, yellow, red, and white, each 
reflecting binlliant hues of its own colour, and possessed of 
the most perfect and delightfub fragrance. Thus, 0 Sari- 
putra, this blessed region is perfected and thoroughly 
adorned. 

Again, Sariputra, the land of that Buddha ever shares in 
heavenly delights (or music), the ground is resplendent gold, 
at morning and evening showers of the Divine Udambara 
f!.owci‘ descend upon ail those born there, at early dawn the 
most exquisite blossoms burst out at their side : thousand 
myriads of Buddhas instantly resort here for refreshment, and 
then return to their own regions, and for this reason, Sari- 
putra, that land is called most happy. 

“ Again, Sariputra, that region is possessed of every species 
of pleasure delightful to the senses, birds of every hue, the 
white stork, the peacock, the macaw, garudas, birds of eveiy 
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kindj all these^ at morniDg and evening, unite to sing the 
praises of the law, so that all born in that land, hearing these 
notes, are led to invoke Buddha, the Law and the Assembly. 
But, Sfiriputra,you must not suppose that these birds arc born 
in this state in the way of retribution for sins in a superior 
condition, and why not ? Because, in that region there 
exists not either of the three evil wmys of birtli, (Lc., as a 
boast, demon, or asnra). Sariputra! that laud being em- 
phatically free from these evil ways of birth, is thereby 
more fully possessed of the superior ways of birth, and these 
different kinds of birds are all of them the different appari- 
tional forms of superior beings, whom Amitabha Buddha 
causes thus to chaunt the various sounds of the Law. Sari- 
putra, in that land of Buddha, whenever a gentle breeze 
moves softly, then the various precious waving trees, and 
the gemmous curtain that surrounds the land, emit a gentle 
and mysterious sound, like a thousand different kinds of 
music, all at the same time ; on hearing which, the dwellers 
in that land conceive, spontaneously, a heart full of adoration 
for Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly. 

“ Ssiriputra, this land is thus perfectly adorned, and com- 
plete in pleasure. 

But now, Sariputra, you would perhaps inquire why the 
Buddha of that region is called Amitabha. Siiriputra ! it is 
because he is immeasurably bright and glorious, so that his 
splendour fills the land of the ten reg-ions, and no obstacle 
can oppose the diffusion of the rays of his glory for this 
reason he is called Amitabha. Again, Sariputra, the years 
of the lifo of that Buddha, as men compute tliern, are end- 
less, and without bound, in asankheyas of years — for this 
reason, also, he is called Amittibha. For ten kalpas of 
years, that Buddha has enjoyed his present condition, and, 
has for his disciples an endless and incalculable number of 
Srfivakas, all of them Eahats, innumerable, and not to bo 
expressed for multitude, and Bodhisatwas equally vast in 
number. So it is, Sfiriputra, that land of Buddha is per- 
■' Burn., Introtl. p. 100. 
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fected. Agairij Sariputra^ in that land of perfect joy all 
who arc born; are born as Avaivartyas (never to return);^ 
whilst among these there are numbers who make this their 
resting-placG; before that one birth more (which shall end 
in their arriving at Buddhaship) ; infinite are those in num- 
ber; not to be expressed for multitude; simply innumerable, 

Sariputra I all mortals who hear this account; ought to 
offer up this one vow — that they may be born in that coim- 
try—and why ? because; if once born there; they obtain the 
felicity of only one more appearance as superior sages (and 
then obtain the condition of Buddha.) Sariputra.; it is not 
possible to be born in that countiy possessing an inferior 
Karma ; Sariputra I if there be a virtuous man or woman 
who hears this account of Araitabha BuddhU; and who 
assiduously invokes his name for one day or twO; up to 
seveii; and during this time maintains a heart unaffected by 
worldly thoughts; or confused ideas — that man or womaU; 
when about to die; shall be blessed with a clear vision of 
Amitabha and all his saintS; and at the last moment; if his 
heart be not turned back, he shall depart, and forthwith be 
born in that most blessed land of Araitabha Buddha. Sari- 
putra ! I perceive that such will be the happy consequence 
(of so doing) and therefore I repeat these wmrds j whatever 
men tiiey be who hoar them, they ought at once to utter 
this VOW; that they may be born in that land. 

Sariputra ! thus it is I would recite in stanzas of com- 
mendation, the excellence of that infinitely glorious land of 
Amitabha Buddha. 

[The Sutra then proceeds to speak of the various Bud- 
dhas towards each of the four points, and also in the zenith 
and nadir. This being a mere recital of names, is omitted 
here.] 

“ Sariputra ! what say you as to the meaning of this ex- 
pression, the saving power which resides in the repetition 
of the names of all the Buddha;s ? S^lriputra ! if there be a 
virtuous man or woman who hears and receives this Sutra, 

* Lolita Vistoroy 267. 
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and who hears the names of all the Buddhas, these nrtuous 
men or women, in consequence of the saving' power which 
resides in the repetition of these names, shall all obtain tlio 
privilege of not passing through and revolving in the con- 
dition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, i. e., the unsurpass- 
ably just and enlightened heart. (This is the condition 
usually assigned to the Bodhisatwa, before arriving at the 
state of Buddha.) Wherefore, Sariputra, ye all ought to 
receive and believe these my words, and the words of all 
the Buddhas. 

SAiriputra ! if there be a man who has vowed, or now 
vows, or shall vow and desire, to be born in that region, all 
these men shall be privileged not to remain or revolve in the 
condition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, but to be born at 
once in their various conditions in the land of that Buddha, 
whether in time past, now, or henceforth. Wherefore, 
Sariputra, whatever faithful man or woman there be, they 
ought all to put up this prayer, that they may be born in 
that land. Sariputra, as I have now thus recounted the 
praises of all these Buddhas, their indescribable excellences, 
so those Buddhas likewise recount my praises and infinite 
excellences, and speak thus : — * Sakya Muni Buddha is he 
that is ahle^ to accomplish most difficult results (promj)ted 
byj his exceeding love — he it is who is ^ able’ in the So-ho 
world (Salialokadhatu), the evil world of five impurities 
(viz., violence, perception, calamities, birth, death) — he it 
is who is ^ able,’ in the midst of these, to arrive at the con- 
dition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, and on account of 
all sentient creatures to repeat his Law, difficult to be em- 
braced by those for whom it is said.’ 

“ SA,riputra ! know, then, that I, in the midst of this evil 
and calamitous world, preaching these difficult doctrines, 
have arrived at the condition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, 
and now, on account of all creatures, have declared this 
Law difficult to be believed, and this is that which is most 
difficult.” 

* Alluding to the word “ S^k” (able), from ■which Silkya’s name is 
derived. 
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Buddha having repeated this SAtra, Sariputra and all the 
Bikshus, and all the assembly, the Devas, Asuras, and so 
on, having heard what Buddha said, joyfully received and 
believed it, and having prostrated themselves in adoration, 
departed. 

3. THE WORSHIP OF KWAN-YIN. 

As the Paradise of Amitabha is the desire of the great 
body of Buddhists in China and Japan, so Kwan Yin is 
worshipped as the “ Saviour of men,” able to remove the 
obstacles which prevent them from attaining that happy 
condition. This cultus is a very singular one. We naturally 
inquire whence they derived their ideal of such a Being as 
Kwan-yin — a Being who has declared his purpose, under the 
most solemn oath, to manifest himself to every creature in 
the universe, in order to deliver all men from the conse- 
quences of sin. 

If written in full, the Chinese title of this B6dhisatwa 
would be Kwan-shai-yin,^-’ a title translated by Sir J. 
Davis she who hears the cries of men^^; whilst MM. Klap- 
roth and Julien consider it as a mistaken version of the 
Sanscrit original AvalokitAshwara.^^ Without doubt the 
original appellation of the Bodhisatwa was Avalokit^shwara; 
but the theory that “ iswara” was confounded with svaiV"' 
by the pandits who translated the Sanscrit into Chinese is, 
I think, an improbable one. 

In the first place, it is very unlikely that the priests em- 
ployed to translate the original texts into Chinese could 
have committed so gravo an error as to confound these two 
dissimilar words. 

In the second place, as evidence that they did not, we 
have a correct translation of the expression IsvaiV^ in 
the same sentence in the first instance it is rendered 
“Kwan-yin,” in the second “tseu-tsai,” f. e., the “self- 
existent” (isvara). 

But thirdly, in the “Kwain-yin” section of the Saddharma 
Puiidarika we find a correct, version of Maheswara, from tho 
’’ Introduction to the', Litnrgy- of Kwan-yin. 
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Sanscrit Mata Iswaraj it is very unlikely^ tliereforej tliat 
tte translators stould have in one case faitlifuliy renclorcd 
the original into its Chinese equivalent,, and in tlie other 
case have mistaken a similarly compounded word for 
a totally different expression, 

T3ut Tve obtain further evidence on the question by turn- 
ing to the heading of the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
Lotus of the Good Lau\ This heading, in the version of 
Burnouf, is ^'‘le recit parfaitemcnt lieiireux.” In the Chinese 
version it is simply “ The recital of Kwan-shai-yin Bddhi- 
satwm.” The two phrases are sufficiently unlike. But Biir- 
noufj in a note on this chapter (p. 428), informs us that ho 
had confused sarmantamukha” in his Sanscrit text with 

sarmantasukha.^^ The latter expression would signify 
just as much as parfaitement heureux,"'^ whilst the former 
is simply a counterpart of the Chinese Kwan-shai-yin,^^ 

e., “ the universally manifested voice.^^^ It seems evident 
from this that the expression Kwan-shai-yin^^ is but a ver- 
sion of the Sanscrit Sarmantamukha.” 

Similar evidence may he gathered from the following 

’ Burnouf, it is true, renders “ sarmantamuklui” by “ ho whose face 
looks every way”; but it would seem that the translators of the phrase 
into Chinese preferred to render “ mukha” by voice,” i. e., “ that which 
proceeds from the mouth,” having perhaps in their mind the argmucnts 
of the ]\Iiraansa respecting the eternal manifestatiou of “sound” or “fclie 
word’’ (sabda). Vide Muir’s ^’cms. Texts, iii, 52 ss. The use of “nmkha” 
for “voice” is borne out by such passages as the following “ Tripada 
C'haiva gayatrl vijileyam brahmano mnkham.” “ The gayatri of three 
lines is to be regarded as the mouth of Brahma.” Again, ‘-from his 
first mouth (prathamad mukhat) Brahma formed the, (juijatnu' “ Oih’.q 
the Vedas sprang from the four-faced (chaturmukhat) C)’eatov; froiu 
his eastern and other mouths (puryfidibhir mukailq the Voikis called 
Rik, Yajush, etc.” (Vide Muir’s Ba/isc. Texts, iii, p. d ss.) From 
these quotations we may gather that “mulcha,” the mouth, may bo 
fairly translated by “ that which proceeds from the mouth,” or “the mani- 
fested voice,’’ [Viz., of Scripture. The whole (piestiou of the elerniiy 
of this “ voice” or “ word” is discussed in the work above quoted. Con- 
sult also the seventh and eighth caps, of Book vri, De civitate Det, fm- 
a singular agreement of the “Janus quadrifrons” (as denoting “ the 
world”) with “ sarmantamuliha.”] 
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considerations. (1.) The term ^‘"Vacli” (voice) is soractinies 
used as an equivalent of Ivivan-yin^ as e. gr,, in the LHiirgn 
of Kwan-yin with the thousand hands and eyos, fig, 1 3. 
(2.) The Archteological Survej^or of India^ in his account 
of ^‘'Buddha Gaya/’ states that ^Hhere are two mined 
temples to the cast of the Great Teinplo, one called Tara- 
Dova, the other Yagiswari-Devi. The latter contains a seated 
male figure (although the title Devi is applied to it ; but 
this agrees with, the confused account as to the sex of 
Kwan-yin in China), holding a Lotus in his left hand and 
a sword uplifted in his right, with a Buddhist Tope or solid 
tower on each side of him.’^ But Tara-Deva and Kwan-yin 
are to this day conjoined in the Chinese Pantheon — the one, 
in fact, denoting the Divinity of Speech, the other (as it 
would seem) the material on which speech was written. 
Tala or TMavriksha, the leaf of the Palmyra palm (the ola 
leaf” of Ceylon) j and Kwan-yin (Padmapani) is still figured 
as bearing a Lotus in one hand (to signify his self-existence) 
and a sword in the other (to signify his vow to save the 
world) in the Chinese liturgical works. But (3.) if any 
further proof were necessary, we might refer to the state- 
ment of Hodgson {Gollected Essays, p. 68), '^that one of 
the intercommuuicable titles of Padmapani {i, e., the Lotus- 
bearer or Kwan-yin) is Vachishwara, %. e., the Voico-Deity.” 

On the whole, it would soem that the worship of Kwan- 
yin was first introduced into the Buddhist devotion undei* 
the form of ‘’^Avalokitcshwara,”or the manifested Divinity,” 
at the time when the traditional Scriptures were reduced to 
writing. The discovery and first use of written language 
was au event, liowover insignificant it may seem to ns, of 
the greatest importance to those concerned, and an occasion 
for the utmost reverence in the- eyes of the people. And it 
wm,s consecrated in Buddhist history by the introduction of 
a Divinity into the Canon, whose title was significant of the 
discovery. We are told that the traditional Scriptures were 
first reduced to writing in Ceylon about 460 years after the 
Nirvana of Buddha; the account runs thus: — “After the 
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Nirvana of Buddlia, for tlie space of 450 years^ ttie text and 
commentaries and all the works of the Tathagata wore pre- 
served and transmitted by wise priests^ orally (miiHia- 
pathena). But having seen the evils attendant upon this 
mode of transmission, 550 Rahats, of great authority, in 
the cave called Aloka, in the province of Malaya-, in Lanka, 
under the guardianship of the chief of that province, caused 
the (sacred) books to be written/’^ It was in consequence 
of this circumstance that Kwan-yin (saraanta-mukha) was 
canonised as a Bodhisatwa, having supplanted the mukha- 
pathena (spoken-words). 

If we might conjectui’e further, it would seem as if the 
Potaloka^ of the Malayagiri range (the Malese montes of 
Pliny and Ptolemy), which is constantly represented as the 
favourite resort of Avalokitoshwara, were but a compound 
of Budhi and Aloka, denoting the fact that it was in this 
cave of Aloka that the great translation of the books was 
accomplished. At least there are corroborative circum- 
stances to render it probable. (1.) There was a chapel 
called Bddhi^^ erected close to the SahghM'ama called 
“ Abhayagiri,^^ .on the mount called Mahintala, near Anura- 
dhapura.^ Now the Sangharama Abhayagirh'’ was built 
by the monarch Welagambahu, who brought together the 
five hundred priests who reduced the tenets of Buddhism to 
writing on this very spot; and forty li {i. a., about eight miles) 
to the east of this Abhaya VihM’a is the chapel called Bodhi : 
the two names, therefore, seem to be connected in the account, 
and the compound ^^POtaloka^^ is probably tlie result of the 
connection. But (2.) one of the most frequent epithets of 
Kwan-yin or Avalokiteshwara is ^^Abhayamdada,” ‘'Mie who 
removes fcar^b the relation of -this epithet with the Al^haya 
Mountain, where all further altercation as to the letter of 

* Spence Hardy, Legends^ etc., p. 192. 

- This word is rendered “ Potaraka” by Burnonf, and “ Potalaka” by 
Jdien ; but it may be equally' well restored froxn the Chinese as I have 
done in the text. . Vide Julien, MHkode^ 1051. 

^ Vide Buddhist PUgrms\ pp. 151, 158. 
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Scripfcui'o was removed Lj its reduction to a, written form 
(and tlicrefore all occasion for fear removed), is eertainlv not 
improbable. And (3.) we may add that the island of Poo- 
to in China, which term is but another form of Putaloha, is 
inhabited by priests devoted to the worship of Kwau-yin ; 
and one principal mode of denoting their devotion to this 
Bddhisatwa is by collecting from every quarter written or 
printed characters of whatever description they may be, and 
reverently preserving them from destruction. 

We only add that in Nipal the Scriptures are frequently 
called Buddha vachana^b whilst the poorest individual 
who visits the valley from the north is seldom without his 
Pothi (book), and from every part of his dress dangle 
charms,” made up in slight cases, the interior of ■which 
exhibits the neatest workmanship in print.’^^ 

We may gather, then, with some degree of probability,, 
that up to the time of the translation of the Saddharma 
pundarika” into Chinese (about a.d. 300), the name of 
Kwan-yin, as explanatory of the peculiar character of Ava- 
lokitdshwara, was unknown, and that it was then introduced 
as a translation of the Sanscrit samantamukha.''^ But we 
know, from the brief Sutra which stands at the beginning of 
Hiouen Thsang^s version of the ^^Prajha pliramita,” that 
Avalokiteshwam was regarded with much reverence at 
the time 'when that work was composed, and we cannot 
place that date later than Nagavdjuna, or about the time of 
Kanishka (40 a.d.) ; so that we may reasonably suppose that 
the Chinese were not unacquainted with the name “ Avalo- 
kiteshwara” even before the translation of the Lotus of the 
Good Law into their language. 

Kwan-yin is regarded as the son of AmitSbha,” which 
appears to mean that sound” or the word” is eternal. 
It is impossible to separate the conflicting theories of the 
Buddhists and the Brahmans, which, during the period we 
are now considering, appear to have become hopelessly 

' Hoflgaon, Collected Essays, pp, 15, 17. 
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intermingled. Tlie Brahmans doggedly maintained the eter- 
nity of the Yedas, and to prove that eternity they insisted 
on the eternity of sound; the Buddhists^ denying the 
authority of the Yedas^ nevertheless equally insisted on the 
eternity of thew ^'^AmitMiha/^ from whom ]n’occeded, or by 
whom was generated^ the merciful Bddhisatwa Ivwan-yin, 
tlie*^ Yoice” or the “Wovd/’ that is evorywliere diffusedd 
There are a vast number of boohs or small tracts printed 
in China relating to Kwan-yin. It is beyond the limits of 
the present work to allude to these. The most complete 
exposition of the worship of this divinity is found in the 
sixth book of tho Surafigama Shtra. From that account it 
would seem that the Budhisatwa Kwan-yin received his in- 
spiration from a former Buddha of the same name, an d^ that 
the title he bears is significant of his perfect intelligence” 
and perfect manifestation”; in other words, of the mani- 
festation, of perfect intelligence.” The Sutra then proceeds 
to shew how this manifestation is effected, viz,, by a 
mystical in- turning of the soul upon itself. All external 
influences being destroyed, so that there is no longer 
beginning or end, birth or death, then the joy-thought is 
produced, and the ^'self” manifested. ^^In a moment the 
truth is arrived at, and the two excellences of all Being 
realised, viz., tho infinite power (lih) and the infinite love of 
the Supreme.” The hook then proceeds to show under wliat 
forms Kwan-yin, by the power he possesses, manifests himself 
objectively to those wlio invoke him, T'liere are thirty-two 
distinct inodes of manifestation named, in each of which his 
purpose is to bring deliverance to different classes of crea- 
tures, from the highest to the lowest. Hence he is called the 

Deliverer” or tho llescuer”; and he is said to liavo 
vowed with an oath to save completely (kih ])a) all that 
breathes. The exposition then proceeds to sliew^ how he 

gives deliverance from fear” (abhayamdada) in fourteen 
cases, which are successively mentioned; and lastly, it ex- 

’ It seems, to me at least, evident that there was an infusion of Keo- 
Platonism into Southern Buddhism at an early period. 
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plains the cliaracter of four superior excellences (endow- 
ments) possessed by Kwan-yin, by virtue of which he is 
able to carry out his great object of saving the \vhole uni- 
verse. Afterwards the Dharani are recited by which these 
wonderful results are attained. 

From this account it appears that in a mystical sense 
Kwan-jdn is the ideal of an in-dwelling Divine conscious- 
nessj which maybe evoked byproeesses of a purely mechanical 
nature. 

There isj however, another exposition of this cultns less 
mystical, and therefore more intelligible, commonly met 
with in China and Japan. This is an extract from the 
Lot, us of the Good Law (miau-fah-lien-hwa), being, in fact, 
the twenty-fourth chapter of Burnouf’s translation, relating 
to '^samantamukha.^’ In the Chinese it is generally known 
as the “ Pho-muid^ or the Manifestation Section,^'’ and is 
very generally read by the masses of the people. I have 
before me two cojeies, printed in Yedo, of this section of 
the complete work; and as a translation of it will throw 
light on the whole subject, and at the same time illustrate 
in some degree the version of Burnouf from the Sanscrit, I 
shall proceed to render it into English. 

4. KWAN-SHAI-yiN-PUF-SAH-PHO-MUN, 

“ At this time the Bodhisatwa Akchayamati immediately 
rose from his seat, and having bared his shoulder, and bent 
his right knee, with closed hands ho stood before Budclliu, 
and spoke as follows : World-honoured one !’ Whence and 
for what reasons is the name of Kwan-shai-yin derived?'’ 
Budda replied to Akchayamati Bodhisatwa thus : Illus- 
trious youth ! though there wore untold millions of creatures 
in the universe all suffering from, miseries incident to their 
several conditions, they need only hear this name of Kwan- 
shai-yin Bodhisatwa, and with ‘'one heart' invoke it, and 
Kwau-shui-yiii immediately, perceiving the sounds of the 
' Rendered by Burnouf ‘^B^gavat.” 
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voice SO proiiouncedj^ shall deliver them all. If those Vflio 
thus hold to the repetition of this name of Kwan-shai-yiii, 
should happen to' fall into a great fire, the fire should have 
no power to burn them ; because of the eminent spiritual 
power of this Budhisatwa. If again they should be washed 
away by a wild river torrent j; invoking' this name, they shall 
at once be landed on a shallow spot. If again, an incalcul- 
ably large body of people were to embaiic on the wide ocean 
with the intention of seeking for gold or silver, or crystal 
(lew-le, glass), or opal (cfiiay k^hon), or cornelian (ma-lo), 
or coral { san-lioo) , or amber (hoo-pih), or the true pearl and 
similar gems ; and if, perchance, there were to rise a black 
wind, which should drive their ship towards a country in- 
habited by Bakshasis ; if, amidst all this number of persons 
there were only one to invoke the name of Kwan-shai-yin 
Bodhisatwa, all these persons should obtain deliverance from 
this misery of the Eakshasis. For these reasons, therefore, 
is the name Kwan-shai-yin given. 

If, again, there were a man just on the point of being 
murdered, and if he were to invoke the name of Kwan-shai- 
yin, the weapon held by the person about to attack him, 
should suddenly break in two, and he should be delivered. 
And if, again, the entire chiliocosm were crowded full of 
Yakshas and Eakshasas desirous to come and vex man- 
kind, on hearing this name of Kwan-shai-yin invoked, 
all these -wicked spirits should -be unable even with their 
evil eyes to see the forms of men, much less to hurt 
them. ■ 

If, again, for example, thei'e were a man who was fast 
bound with fetters, or' manacles of iron or wood, whether he 
wore really guilty of crime or not, let him only invoke the 
name of Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa, and at once his fetters 
shall fall off, and he forthwith bo set free. 

“ If again, the whole chiliocosm were full of robbers much 
to be feared, and if there were a merchant prince in com- 
pany with a body of other merchants who t:arriod very pre- 
‘ This explanation is wanting in the French version. 
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cious jewels, and if wliilsfc going' along a narrow defilo, tliere 
wero to Ido only one man amongst tliem, wlio should recite 
these following words : Illustrious companions ! fear not, 
nor be afraid. You need only with ^ one lieart^ invoice the 
name of Kwan-shai-yin Budhisatwa, who is able to give all 
creatures ^ freedom from fear/ invoke but his name and you 
shall not be hurt by these dreadful robbers, but escape them 
alL-*^ The merchant men hearing these words forthwith rais- 
ing their voices, and saying : Glory to Kwau-sliai-yin Budhi- 
satwa/^ because they invoke that name shall find immediate 
deliverance. So great, Akchayamati, is the august spiritual 
power of Kwan-shai-yin Budhisatwa, Mahhsatwa. 

If there be any creature under the influence of lustful 
passion, by constant reverence and invocation (of Kwan-yin) 
Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa will send and procure deliver- 
ance for such a being, and banish his lust ,- and so if any 
one be subject to the dominion of anger, Kwan-shai-yin in 
answer to such an one^s invocation and reverence will cause 
the dominion of this passion to be destroyed, and so also 
in the case of those under the influence of delusion (or un- 
belief), Kwan-shai-jun will in answer to the same religious 
exercises, cause all such delusion to disappear. Thus, Ak- 
chayamati, Kwan-shai-yin Bddhisatwa is able to exercise his 
eminent spiritual power for the advantage of all creatures. 
They, therefore, ought to invoke his namo with their whole 
heart, and constantly. 

If, again, there be a woman, who has set herself to desire 
a man-child, and in furtherance of her desire resorts to wor- 
ship and sacrifice, Kwan-shai-yin B6dhisatwa will cause her 
to become the mother of a well-endowed and highly-gifted 
child. Or if she desires a female child, she shall become 
the mother of one extremely' beautiful, possessed of every 
grace (sign), endowed with every gift, and beloved by all. 
So it is, Akchayamati, Kwan-shai-yin is possessed of every 
spiritual power, 

“And so, if there were a man who- retained in his memory, 
the names of Bodhisatwas equal in number to slxty-two laklis 
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of sauds of the Granges, and rendered to them every outward 
worship, and pi-esented to them food, drink aud clothes, 
sleeping materials and medicaments, the merits of such a 
man, would, doubtless^ be very great. 

Extremely great ! rejilied Akchaymati. 

Buddha answered, if, on the other hand, there should be a 
man who retains in his memory, the name of Kwan-sliai-yiu 
Bodhisatwa, and if only for one hour (or, for once) render wor- 
ship to him and sacrifice, the merit of the two classes or per- 
sons above named, shall not bo different ; so great,” etc. 

Akchayamati addressing Buddha, spoke thus: World 
honoured one ! Why is it Kwan-shai-yin continues to fre- 
quent this Sahalokadhatu, using every expedient to bring 
men (all fiesh) to the due repetition of the law ? ” 

Buddha replied : lllustrous youth ! If there be a land 
(kshetra), whose inhabitants may bo saved by the appearance 
of one in the form of Buddha, then Kwan-shai-yin forthwith 
assuming the outward appearance of a Buddha, goes to that 
land, and declares the law. If again there be a land where 
Salvation may be secured by the appearance of a Praty^ka- 
Buddha, Kwan-shai-yin assuming the body of a Pratyeka- 
Buddha, goes to that laud aud delivers the law, [and so on, 
in the case of a similar possibility, as a Srawaka, a Brahma- 
rfljah, Sakra-rujah, Ishwawi-Deva, Maheshwara-deva, Maha- 
scua,^ Vmsramana., a Ei\jah-desya, a nobleman (Arya"), a 
householder (Griliapati), a Minister, a Brahman, a Bhiskshu, 
or Bhikshuni, a Upasaka, or Ilpasik.^, The wife of a 
nobleman, or a householder, or a minis ter, or a Brahman, 
as a young child, male or female, as a Deva, a JSlaga, a Yak- 
sha, a Gandharva, an Asura, a Kinnara, a Garuda, a hlaho- 
rjiga, a man or that which is not a man (fei-yin is generally 
rendered a Kinnara)], in all these cases appearing in these 
several shapes, and declaring the la^v for the sake of the 
different classes of creatures named, not omitting the case 

‘ The French gives “ Sena-pati.” 

“ Chang-che. Julien renders Chang-che” hy “ Grihapati” (in, p, 
465 ). 
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of those -who may be saved by the appearance of Vajrapaiii, 
in all these instanceSj Akchayamati^ Kwan-sliai-yin ]3odlii- 
satwa^ perfected with every merit, by assuming throughout 
every land these various forms, brings deliverance to crea- 
tures of every form. You ought, therefore, with undivided 
heart (yih-siu), to adore' and worship this .Kwau-shai-yin 
Budliisatwa, Mahasatwa, for it is he who in the midst of 
every fear-causing calamity is able to give security (fearless- 
ness), and therefore he is called throughout this Saha- 
lokadhatu, (the god) who gives pei’fect fearlessness (Abha- 
yaildada). 

Then Akchayamati Bddhisatwa addressing Buddha said : 
World honoured one, let me now present an offering to this 
Bodliisatwa Kwan-shai-yin ; then loosening from his neck 
an entire pearl necklace, of the value of a hundred thousand 
golden pieces, he pi’esented it to the Bodliisatwa, and said : 

Virtuous one ! receive from me this precious necklace as a 
religious offering.^^^ Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa, declined to 
receive it. Akcayamati, addressing Kwan-shai-yin Bddhis- 
atwa, said : Virtuous one ! deign to roceive this precious 
necklace, from a motive of pity to me, and to all I Then 
Buddha, addressing Kwan-shai-yin Bfidhisatwa, said : In pity 
to this Akchayamati Bodhisatwa, and the four classes of 
hearers, (Bhikshus, Bhikshuuis, Up^sakas, Upasikas), as 
well as to Devas, Nagas, Yakshas, Gandharvas, Asuras, 
Garudas, Kiunaras, Mahoragas, and Prefcas (jiu-fei-jin), 
accept this necklace ! (ying-ld) Forthwith Kwan-shai-yin 
Bodliisatwa, in pity to the four classes, and the nine species 
of supernatural beings, accepted the necklace, and dividing 
it into two parts, presented one. part to Sakya-muni, and 
tile other part to the Stdpa of the Buddha Prabhhtaratua. 

Thus it is, oh I Akchayamati^ the Bodliisatwa Kwan-shai- 

^ Fali-slii. The meaning of this phrase is explained, Maha-pari- 
]S'irvau;i-Sutra, Ivionen xxxv, p. 17. Vide also supra, p. 3, ii. 

E.atn&vali. 

3 This differs from the version of Burnouf, as indeed many of the 
GaLhas following do. 
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yin^ possessing tHs supernatural power of Iswara^ makes 
Ills appearance in' tlie Salialokadkatii. 

Then Akchayamati Bficlliisatwa commenced the following 
glithas, by way of query (or for the purpose of question) : — 

1. World honoured one! endowed with most excellent 
mai’ks. I now again demand why that son of Baddhaj 
and through what meansj has rccei\^ed the name of Kwan- 
shai-yin. ■ . 

2. The excellently endowed Bhagavat^ in gathas replied 
to Akchayamati. Listen then to the conduct of Kwan-yin, 
as he illustriously manifests himself in every region of space. 

3. That mighty oath of his, deep as the sea ; the endless 
Kalpas, inconceivable in number, through which he has 
followed as many thousand myriads of Buddhas, aspiring to 
the accomplishment of his pure and holy resolution. 

4. All this I now for your sake will briefly narrate: 
Hearing the name leading to the revelation of (his) body, 
tlie heart dwelling on the thought, not empty or vain, (but) 
able to destroy all the sorrows of existence. 

6. Suppose one were sent with evil purpose to cast 
another into the great fiery lake, the power of invoking the 
name of that Kwan>yin would be sufficient to change com- 
pletely that lake of fire into a lake of WEiter. 

6. (Suppose), again, a mau were driven away into that 
forbidden sea, where Nagas dwell, and demons and every 
danger [i.o., the dangers arising from Nagas and demons] . 
Tho force of the invocation of that Kwan-yin would be 
sufficient to prevent those seething floods from doing harm. 

7. (Suppose), again, a man wore placed upon a towering 
crag high as Siinieru, from which he were about to bo hurled 
down by another, the force of invoking tho name of that 
Kwan-yin, should arrest his fall, and make him stand in 
space, fixed as tho sunfl 

8. If, again, a man were cast by some evil power, (or for 
his evil deeds), down upon the (knives of the) Diamond 

1 So the Chinese -renders it. The version of Burnouf is different. 
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mountain, by the power of the invocation of that Kwan-yin, 
they should not hurt one hair (of his head). 

9. If, aj:>’ain, a man should chance to be surrounded by 

robbers much to be feared, each holding his knife ready to 
murder him ; the force of the invocation of that Kwan-yin, 
would be sufficient to produce in these murderers a loving 
heart. . 

10. If, again, a man suffering under the displeasure of 
his king at the execution ground were just about to be des- 
patched, the force of the invocation of that Kwan-yin would 
be sufficient to snap in two, at once, the sword of the exo- 
entioner. 

11. If, again, a man were imprisoned, fettered hand and 
foot with iron greaves, and in the stocks, the force of the in- 
vocation of that Kwan-yin would be enough to break his 
fetters at once, and to give him release. 

12. Those who by means of sorceries (words of sorcery), 
and poisonous herbs would destroy the person (of their 
enemy), shall themselves receive the curse and harm of their 
magical rites, if he against whom they laid their plot invoke 
the power of that Kwan-yin. 

18. Again, wore a man to encounter a wicked Raksha, or 
a poisonous dragon, or any other kind of evil demon, the 
force of the invocation of that Kwan-yin, should avail to 
take from it any power (courage) to destroy. 

1 4. If a man were surrounded by evil beasts, possessed 
of teeth and claws miieli to be feared, by the force of the invo- 
cation of that Kwan-yin, impetuously would they run away 
towards every quarter. 

15. (Were a man surrounded by) venomous snakes, (or 
lizards and snakes), and cobras and scorpions, breathing out 
their poisonous smoke and fiery flames, by the force of the 
invocation of that Kwan-yin, with sudden shrieks, they 
would themselves turn round and go. 

16. If, iu the midst of the thunder crash and lightning 
gleam, there should come floods of tempestuous raiu, tlie man 
who has recourse to the power of .the invocation of that 
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Kwan-yin, shall at the corresponding moment secure a 
cessation of the storm. 

17. Though all creatures were afflicted and straitened by 
endless sorrows of bodily disease^ the force of the excellent 
wisdom of Kwan-yin, would be sufficient to deliver them 
from all human afflictions. 

18. Thoroughly practised in the use of spiritual power 
(irrdhi), extensively versed in the use of the expedients of 
perfoct wisdom^ the regions of space throughout the ton 
quiu’ters, without any exception, behold the appearance of 
the body (of Kwan-yin.) 

19. So that all the evil modes of existence in hell, as a 
demon or a beast ; the sorrows of birth, old age, and dis- 
ease, little by little, in those regions, he makes to depart. 

20. True manifestation ! Pure manifestation ! The widely 
spread manifestation of true wisdom 1 Compassionate and 
loving manifestation ! Ever will I pray to thee I Ever look' 
up to thee I 

21. Without spot ! Pure and glorious ! Sun of wisdom 
dispersing all darkness ! Able to destroy the power of wind 
and fire in the overthrow of the world. Illustrious Revelation ! 
brightly shining in all the world. [And so on for five more 
slokas.] 

At this time Daraniuidhara Bodhisatwa rising from his 
seat, standing before Buddha, said : World honoured one I 
Whatever persons throughout the entire world listen to this 
Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa Section, (containing an account 
of) the deeds of Ishwara, the manifestation section ! making* 
evident the power of his spiritual endowments, be assured 
the merit of such persons shall not be small ! 

Buddha having delivered this universal manifestation 
section/-' 84,000 beings belonging to the congregation 
attained to the condition Asamasaua Anuttara Samyak 
Sambhodi.-’^ 

5. THE LITUEGY OP KWAN-l’lN. 

There is no Liturgical service, so far as is generally 
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kiiowiij contained in tlie Buddhist Ti’ipitalca. The Prati- 
rnokshq, relates simply to a convocation of priests (Bhiskus)^ 
for the purpose of mutual confession and absolution. In fact, 
the absence of any proper ohject of Worship, beyond the en- 
shrined relics of Buddha, or the places consecrated by his pre- 
sence would prevent any early arrangement of a Lituvg’y 
properly so-called. The elaborate ceremonial of the Brahman 
Ritual, appears to have been rejected by the Buddhists, with 
the rejection of their creed. vSo that the only form of worship 
of which we know anything- in the early days of Buddhism, 
is the three-fold ascription of reverence, accompanied by 
an offering of flowers, and (perhaps), incense, with profound • 
prostration of body. 

But when the existence of such, a saviour as Kwan-shai- 
yin was accepted ; then, it appears, the Buddhists began to 
arrange an office for liis express worship. It is impossible 
to say when this office or liturgy was compiled ; as it is 
preserved in the Chinese canon it goes back only to the 
date of Yung-loli of the Ming dynasty, i.e., 1412 a.d. 

But it might have been known in China for centuries, 
before it Avas thus incorporated in the Canon. I 

The form of this office is a very curious one. It boars 
a singular likeness in its outline to the common type of the 
Eastern Christian Liturgies. That is to say, there is a Pro- 
anaphoral,” and an Anaplioral” portion. There is a prayer 
of entrance (rfl? iia-oSov) . A prayer of incense (rov dvjxia-- I 

fxwTO'^). An ascription of praise to the three-fold ohject i; 

of worship [Tpiaaylov). A prayer of oblation (n;? irpoa-- 
decreco<i). The Lections. The Recitation of the Dhai-aiii \ 

(pbvcrrijpLov) . The ‘‘^Embolismus,^’ or prayer against tempta- j 

tion, followed by a Confession and Dismissal.” 

The early arrival of the Nestorian Christians in China i 

would be quite sufficient to account for this general resem- ’! 

bianco, and particularly if we recollect that the same Empe- 
ror Tae-Tsung, who was the great patron of Buddhism, ; 

was also the protector of the ' new- missionaries j who, in 
consequence, were able to build oliurches, and establish ;■ 
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themselves as a recoguised body of religions 'worsliippers in 
several parts of the empire. 

But whencesoever derived, this liturgy of Kwan-yin is a 
singular phase of Buddhist worship. It is still used in the 
monasteries of the South of China, and I have myself on 
more than one occasion been present at the function. ISoi’ 
can. I omit to add that, in point of litual, the Service has 
left a very lasting impression on my mind, and not an 
unfavourable one in respect to its devotional character. 

The following translation is only an abstract : — 

'Imperial Preface to the Liturgical Services of the Great Com- 
passionate Kwannyin. [Written hj Yung Loh, of the 
Ming Dynasty, 1412 a.d.] 

It is reported that Kwan-Tseu-Tsai-Bodhisatwa, prompted 
by his great compassionate heart, has engaged himself by a 
great oath to enter into every one of the innumerable 
worlds, and bring deliverance to all creatures who inhabit 
them. 

For this purpose he has enunciated the Divine sentences 
which follow, which, if properly recited, will render all crea- 
tures exempt from the causes of sorrow, and so render 
them capable of attaihiiig Supremo Reason. 

So we, the Ruler of the Empire, because of our pity for 
those who ignorantly immerse themselves wholly in the 
affairs of the world, and are not acquainted with the virtue 
of these sentences to obtain for them deliverance, do hereby 
bring before them a mode for attaining to the condition of 
Supreme Wisdom. 

We therefore earnestly exhort all men, whichever course 
they are pursuing, carefully to study the directions of this 
work, and faithfully to follow them. 

Yung Lok, 9th Year, dtli Alonth. 
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PREPACE. 

Ill preparing tlio altar of the great Merciful Oiie^ the 
rules are these 

The image of Sakya Tatliagata Buddha must be reverently 
placed on an altar facing the south. 

The image of the Omnipotent and Omniscient Kwan-yin’’ 
Bddhisatwa should he reverently placed in the western 
quarter of the temple^ facing east. 

At the dawn of day, before any act of worship he per- 
formed, the limits of the sanctuary (mandala) must he well 
defined. The following is the mode^ — 

First, take a knife, and mark out on the ground the pre- 
scribed limits of the sacred place, at the same time repeat- 
ing the words. 

Then take pure water, and sprinkle it towards the four 
quarters, repeating the words. 

Then take clean ashes, and scatter them on the ground, 
repeating the words. 

Then take a silken cord, consisting of threads of five 
colours, and hind it round the four sides of the sanctuary, 
repeating the words. 

The sacred limits having been thus determined, the next 
care must he to provide all necessary adjuncts of worship 
for the sanctuary, viz., flowing streamers, burning lamps, 
incense, flowers, offerings of food ; all those must be care- 
fully provided. 

The incense, especially, must be prepared from sandal 
wood, not such as is commonly used, which may not be 
genuine, or, at least, not free from adulteration, but of tho 
purest kind. 

Tho western portion of the building should be covered 
with mats, or, if the ground be damp, kneeling stools may 
be provided. 

Tho days appointed for worship, and for reciting the 
sentences are the three seventh days of . the mouth ; the 

‘ Kwan-yin with the thousand hands and thousand eyes. 
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*'•' lioiirs” are six, viz., tlirice in the morning and tlirice in 
tlio evening. There must on no account bo an}^ abatement 
of the prescribed hours. 

Before entering the sacred precinctS;, due attention must 
be given to personal cleanliness; the garments worn must 
be new ones and clean, or, if not new, at any rate tlie best 
in the possession of the worshippers. 

One hour befoi'e and after service thei’e should bo no 
mixed conversation. On meetiug one another there should 
be merely the customary mode of respectful salutation. 

After the first service (■/. c., the service of the first 
canonical hour) the mind should be chiefly occupied in con- 
sidering and weighing the nature of the ten vows of obliga- 
tion entered on. The thoughts should be so occupied with- 
out intermission. Even whilst eating and drinking such 
■ thoughts -should be persevered in, nor should the impressions 
received be allowed to be lost. 

But if at time of prayer there be no devotional thoughts, 
but only a confused way of going through external duties, 
and if after worship there be indifierent conversation, gossip- 
ing and babbling, hurrying to and fro, lounging about or 
sleeping, just as on ordinary days; if there be such criminal 
acts of careless self-indulgence, what benefit or assistance 
can we look for from our religious exercises ? 

The rules and directions for the service must also be 
properly studied and prepared ; so that in going througli it 
there may be outward decorum observed as well as inward 
devotion, whilst each portion of it is properly rendered. 

Without such preparation, at the time of beginning the 
service, the mind and thoughts will be confused and hurried, 
and so the whole course of it will be unprofitalde and nuga- 
tory. 

Finally, let all worshippers strive after a firm faiLh, and 
excite in themselves an earnest intention; and so having- 
purified the three faculties of thought, spooch, and action, 
and engaging in this worship in a spirit of entire devotio]!, 
they shall obtain their prayers. 

Mnd of Preface. 
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the entrance. 

i:z)0-eci{20',i ]-Thc -vvorsliippera, on entering the main court of the 
leu.p]e, Shan reverently how the head. On leaving it let ' 

Gompa.ssiouate Kwaii-yin Bcid- 

cntc^”he-^I'mr-hi^^ reciting this invocation, let them 

times, and 

begin“tho following 

[iZji/mw.] — 

Hail diftusive Incense-Cloud .0 
Briglit mirror of the Divine excellences 1 
laivspreading, boundless is the Heart of Wisdom 
(Divine essence). 

Wherever lights one single ray (of that wisdom) 

Ihere is worship— there is praise— 

To honour him who reigns as King in the midst of all. 

[ nvocatwn.'] ~ All hail. Incense-cloud-canopy, BQdhi- 
satwal Mahasatwa. (To be repeated three times ) 

«'.= M- 

[0/imit.]— Profoundly Keverent, 

In close communion® we adore the Everlasting Buddha 
and the Everlasting Law, aud the Everlasting Assembly 
S I' *>°^ =>««• each ascription.) [T'hen continue], 
lliisa whole assembly, prostrate in adoration, holding flowers 
and mcenso, presents this bounden sacrifice. 

[i>irerfma.]--.Here the worshippers, holding flowera and incense in 
thtir hands, shall prostrate themselves and chant— 

lCJhanf]-Oh. I may this incense-cloud and the perfume 

• The ptaao “in dose commmuon” is an adaptation from the orieinal 
winch IS “ono heart.- This phrase “one iWt- i, erplJedran 

or(,!”^v ^ T®* TOrsMpperafnd the object 

Of worship are hutJi “ one” (spiritually). 
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of these flowers spread through the worlds of space Q,it. of 
the ten regions), and reach to every land of all the Buddhas. 

[Z)M'ec«iow.]— Then leti tlie worshippers light the inconse mid scatter 
the flowers, and with profoimd reflection, say — 

I scatter these flowers and this incense 

In token of the mysterious character and the escencncc 
of the Doctrine we (profess), 

(Symbols of) the harmony of Heaven and its holy joys {lit. 
precious perfume), 

AngeV food and their sacred vestments. 

How impossible is it to es:hibit in words the infinite por- 
tions of the mysterious"^ universe ! 

Each single atom evolved from all the atoms, 

Each single atom evolved from the aggregate of all, 

Revolving thus unhindered they unite in on© harmonious 
whole. 

And thus diffused through space they appear before the 
three precious objects of worship, 

And before the three precious objects of worship through- 
out the vast collective universe. 

Thus as I with my body offer this sacrifice. 

It is pi’esented throughout each region of the universe. 

Unhindered, unopposed by any external object ; 

And so through endless ages yet to come, discharging 
these sacred duties. 

All sentient creatures united at length with the Divine 
essence, 

(Thus united) shall attain the Heart of Wisdom," tho 
State that admits of no Birth, the Wisdom of Buddha him- 
self. [Having concluded these offerings, let all remain 
solemnly reverent.] 

[Direction .'] — ^Haring finished this chant, bow once. Let the w^or- 
shippers now repeat the. following invocations. 

1 Mian fah, i. e., saddharina. 

2 I need not say that in the translation of such jjassages as the above, 
I can only hope to attain to .some obscure idea of the meaning of the 
original. The Heart of Wisdom evidently implies Suijreme Wisdom, or 
the Divine essence, ■ - 
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[Oliant^ — One in Spirit, respectfully we invoke thee 
Hail ! our own Teacher Sakya Muni Lokajit. 

[Secret.'} — My nature being one with that of Tathagata, if only the 
obstacles bo removed, he will come and receive our offeiings. 

[The following invocations are similar to the above, following in 
order[| ; viz., to — 

2. AmitMiha Lokajit of the world Sukhavatl. 

3. Silaprabha Rajfi Lokajit, of endless Kalpas past. 

4. All the past Buddhas numerous as the sands of count- 
less rivers Ganges. 

[And so on down to Devas, NS-gas, and Spirits.] 

[Prrx^er.] — Oh! would that our own Teacher, Sikya Muni, 
and our merciful Father Amitabha (and the rest), would 
descend to this sacred precinct and he present with us who 
now discharge these religious duties. Would that the great, 
perfect, illimitable compassionate Heart, influenced by these 
invocations, would now attend and receive our offerings. 
May the Omnipotent and Omniscient Kwan-ym, hearing the 
sword of her own strong vow, now come amongst us recit- 
ing these Divine sentences, and remove from ns the three 
obstacles (viz., of impure thought, speech, and action). 

[And so on for other invocatious.} 

the above part of the Service, from the fir.st invoca- 
tion to Silkya Muni down to tbe last words in the Text, must be repeated 
only on the first day ; on other days, after the oblation of incense and 
flowers, proceed as follows] — 

[Ghant.} — Hail ! Saddharma Prabha Tathagata of by- 
gone ages 0.^ And thou I our ever-present Kwan-shi-yin- 
Bodhisatwa, who hast perfected wondrous merit, aud art 
possessed of great mercy, who, in virtue of thine infinite 
power and wisdom, art manifested throughout the universe 
for the defence and protection of all creatures, and who 
leadost all to the attainment of boundless wisdom, and 
teachest them the connection of Divine SentoncesO.^ Thou 

■' The mark 0 in the original probably denotes a change of tone in 
the recitation of the chant. The celebraixt priest, always holds a small 
bell in his hand with which he denotes a change of tone, etc. 

I)d2 
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wlio protectest us ever from tlie evil ways of birth;, who 
grantest us to be born in the 23rcsence of Buddha^ who dis- 
pcllest all troubles,, evil diseases and ignorance^ who, by thy 
power of S]iintaal perception, art able to appear always to 
answer prayer, causing that which is desired to be brought 
about, who removest all doubts, who art able to cause 
speedy acquirement of the three degrees^ of merit, and a 
rapid birth in the land of Buddha (or in the position of 
Buddha) ; possessed of infinite sjjiritual power, beyond the 
capability of language to express, we therefore adore Thee 
and worship, with one heart and mind ! 

{Direction .'] — The worshippers should he filled with holy joy and 
pious I’everence, their hearts without confusion 5 they should render due 
homage ; bowing three times at the mention of Sakya Bxxddha, etc. 
Then proceed: — / ^ 

{Imocation,] — One in heart and mind, we worship Thee 
our own Teacher Sfihya Muni Lokajit ! 

[Direction .] — Repeat three times; how three times; and with deep 
reflection say secretly, “The nature both of the object and subject in 
worship is empty (spiritual). Difficult is it to explain the blending of 
the one with the other. I regard this sacred altar as a Royal gem (a 
mirror?) — in the midst of it appears the shadow of Sakya Tathagata; 
my body also appears in the presence of Sakya ; prostrate thus upon my 
face and hands I worship him, that hereafter all the Buddhas and 
Bodhisatwas when invoked may duly appear." 

— One in heart and mind we worsbijD tlioe Amit- 
fiblia of the Western world Sukliavati, Lokajit. 

[Here follow ascriptions of worship to all the Buddhas and Bodhisatwas 
named in the former part of this service.] 

[Direction ^ — After these acts of worship, all the worshippers should 
bow once, then let the officiating priest proceed. 

LESSON. 

The Scripture saitli : Whatever Bikshu or Biksliuni, Upa- 
saka or TJpfisaki, layman or laywoinan, desires to recite the 
sentences of this service, in order to excite in the midst of 
all sentient creatures the operation of the Compassionate 

’ “the three vehicles," 
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Merciful Heart; oiiglit first to go througli the following 
vows : — 

[Direciion.] — ^Then all prostrate themselves and say,' — 

All hail ! Great Compassionate Kwan-shai-yin, 

Oh ! may I soon acquire perfect knowledge. 

All hail ! Great Compassionate Kwan-shai-yin; 

Oh ! may I soon attain the eyes of Divine Wisdom ! 

All hail ! etc.. 

Oh ! may I quickly deliver all sentient creatures ! 

Ail hail ! etc.. 

Oh ! may I soon acquire a glorious emancipation ! 

All hail ! etc.. 

Oh ! may I soon cross over to the other side, in the boat 
Prajn§, ! 

All hail 1 etc,; 

Oh ! may I soon pass over the sea of sorrow ! 

All hail ! etc.. 

Oh ! may I quickly obtain holiness {lit. the fixed way of 
the moral precepts) . 

, AH hail! etc-; 

Oh ! may I soon attain to Nirvana (the hill of Nirvana). 
All hail ! etc.. 

Oh ! may I quickly return to unconditioned Being (won 
wei). , 

Though I were cast upon the mountain of kniveS; 

They should not hurt me ! 

Though thrown into the midst of the lake of fire; 

It should not burn me ! 

Though hurled down to the lowest hell. 

It should not hold me ! 

Though hungry ghosts surrounded me. 

They should not touch me ! , 

Though exposed to the power of Asuras, 

Their malice should not reach me ! 

Though transformed amongst the lowest forms of life; 

I should attain to heavenly wisdom ! 
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[Invncntion.'] — Hail ! Kwan-yin Bodliisatwa. 

lJ)irection,']—‘T:o be repeated ten times, quickly. Let the ^yor3hippcr^^ 
here pray for deliverance from any particular calamity, sucli as lire, 
drowning, etc. 

[Invocation.'] — Hail ! Amitablia Bnddlia. 

[Direction.] — Ten times quickly repeated. Then let the officiating 
priest continue thus — 

[Lesson.] — Kwan-yiu, addressing Buddha^ said ; World 
lionoured one ! Whilst the recitation of these divine sen- 
tences is ineflectual to deliver creatures from the three evil 
ways of birth, I vow never to arrive at the condition of 
Buddha ! So long as those who recite these divine sentences 
are not born in the various lands of all the Buddhas, I vow 
never to arrive at that condition myself ! So long as those 
who recite these divine sentences are unable to attain every 
degree of spiritual perception, 1 vow never to arrive at the 
condition of Buddha ! So long as those who recite these 
divine sentences do not receive full answer to their prayers, 
I vow to remain as I am ! 

Then, in the midst of all the congregation — with closed 
palms, standing perfectly upright, exciting” in all creatures 
the great compassionate heart, his eyebrows raised, a smile 
on his lips — Kwan-yin forthwith began to deliver these 
comprehensive, effectual, complete, great compassionate heart 
Dharani, mysterious and divine sentences, 

[Direction,] — Then let all the j)riesta recite together — 

Namo ho lo tan na to lo ye ye, 

Kamo ho li 3m, Po Ion ki ti lo die lo yo. 

Bo ti sah to po ye. Mo ho ka lou ni ka ye, 

Om ! 

Sah pa lah fah ye^ etc. 

[These Dharanis being corrupt forms of Sanskrit or Pali 
words — chiefly names of popular objects of worship, inter- 
spersed with interjectional phrases, such as Om, svah, etc., 
— I do not transcribe them further. The Sanskrit forms of 
the few written = above appear .to bo Kamo Ratnatrayaya, 
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Name Aryavalokitesvaraya, Boahisatvaya, Mahasattvaya, Ma- 
Jiakaniiiikfiya^ Om^ etc.; etc.] 

IDirection.l—Tka worahippers having recited the Dharani, must pros- 
trate themselves on their faces and hands three times ; then stand up 
four times in succession; then walk round the altar in procession 
(doven times ; then stand up again three times in succession. This being 
finished, all standing upright, let the officiating priest continue thus— 

Kwan-yin Bodliisatwa having delivered these sentences; 
the great earth trembled six times. The heavens rained 
precious flowerS; which fell down in commingled profusion. 
All the Buddhas of the ten quarters rejoiced. The powerful 
demons and the heretics shook with fear; and their hair stood 
on end. The members of the congregation immediately 
entered upon the pathS; some on the path Srot^panna; some 
on the path Sakrad^igami; some on the path An4gami; some 
on the path of a Eahat ; others again obtained that condition 
which is known as the first platform (one earth); others the 
second; others the third; and so oH; up to the tenth (Dasab- 
hhmi); and numberless others attained to the heart of wisdom 
{i. e., complete knowledge or Bodhi.) 

\pirection.1 — Bowing low, say thus— 

Wg; and all men from the very first; by reason of the 
grievous sins we have committed in thought; word; and deed; 
have lived in ignorance of all the Buddhas, and of any way 
of escape from the consequences of our conduct. We have 
followed only the course of this evil world, nor have we 
known aught of supreme wisdom ; and oven now, though 
enlightened as to our duty; yet, with others, we still commit 
heavy sins, which prevent us advancing in. true know- 
ledge. Therefore; in the presence of Kwan-yin, and the 
Buddhas of the ten regions, we would humble ourselves and 
repent us of our sins. Oh ! that we may have strength to 
do so aright; and that they may cause all obstacles to be 
removed. [Here with a loud voice add] — 

For the sake of all sentient ereatm’es, in whatever capacity 
they be, would that all obstacles may be removed, we confess 
our sins and repent ! 
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\_DireGtion.’] — A complete prostration. Then continue thxts — 

We j and all men from the firsts from too great love of 
outward things^ and from inward affection to men^ leading 
to sinful friendships, having no wish to benefit others, or to 
do good in the least degree, have only strengthened the 
power of the three sources of sin, and added sin to sin ; and 
even though our actual crimes have not been so great, yet a 
wicked heart has ruled us within ; day and night, without 
interval or hesitation, have we continually contrived how to do 
wrong. There has been no desire after knowledge, no fear 
of misery, no alarm, no heart-chiding, we have gone on 
heedless of all consequences. Now, therefore, believing 
from the bottom of the heart in the certain results of sin, 
filled with fear and shame, and great heart-chiding, we 
would thus publicly repent us of our sins j we would cut off 
our connection with worldly objects, and aspire to the heart 
of knowledge ; we would separate ourselves fx’om evil and 
pursue good ; we would diligently recount all our past offences 
and earnestly pursue the path of virtue, ever remembering 
the blessedness of heaven, and the power of all the Buddhas 
to deliver and I’escue us and all men from evil. Hitherto 
we have only gone astraj’-, but now we return. Oh ! would 
that the mei’ciful Kwan-yin would receive our vows of 
amendment. 

\_DireGtio7i.'\ — An entire prostration. Then add — ^ 

With all our heart do we (mentioning each one his name) 
repent of our sins. We all hero prostrate ourselves before the 
sacred presence with all the countless beings of the infinite 
universe. [Here follow pai’ticular coufossions of sin.] .... 
So were we helpless and lost till we found out Kwau-sliai-yin, 
the great teacher of the ten regions, who has manifested to 

all the source of true wisdom, so have we repented 

and returned. Would that the great compassionate K.wan- 
yin Bddhisatwa M'ahasatwa, possessing 1000 hands and 
1 000 eyes, would overcome aud destroy all obstacles in our 
way 5 would that -our original power of acquiring 
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knowledge migkt develope itself so tkat quitting 

this body we migkt obtain perfect rest and veposo 

Amitabba Buddka i of tke world Sukkavati, receive our 
otferiugs ! 

G-reat compassionate Kwan-yin, who art acquainted witli 
all tke sentences^ fit to deliver every sort of creature^ may 
all emerge from tke wheel of transmigration and be saved. 

\I>hrection.'\ — Having finished these vows connected with the con- 
fession and repentance of the worshippers, let adoration be once more 
paid to the three j)recious objects of worship. 

All hail ! Buddhas of the ten quarters ! 

All kail ! Law of tke ten quarters ! 

All kail ! Assembly of tke ten quarters 1 
Hail ! SMvya Muni Buddha ! 

Hail ! Amit^blia Buddka ! 

[And so on as before.] 

[Hirecifon.] — Having walked round the altar in procession three 
times, once more returning before the image of Kwan-Yin, proceed 
with these three forms of devout worship. {Kwai-i.) 

I pray for all men^ that they may attain perfection of 
wisdom. 

I pray that all men may be deeply versed in tke wisdom 
of tke Sacred kooks^ and acquire perfect knowledge. 

I pray that all men may agree in the great principles 
of truth, and maintain peace, and reverence the Church 
(Safigka.) 

[DiwciJmw.]— (One bow.) 

{Imocation.'l — Hamo ! Kwan-skai-yin Bodkisatwa. 

(Three times invest the altar, and then leave the sanc- 
tuary.) 

Kia King, 6tk year, 7tk month, 8tk day. 

May the merit of this book redound to the benefit of all 
men, so that I and all mankind may soon arrive at the con- 
dition of Buddha. 
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PART V. 

DECLINE AND FALL. 

(mystical pantheism.) 

The chief characteristic of this period is the adoption of 
' Taiitra worship — that is^ the use of magic formulie (dharaiii) 
accompanied bj’' certain manipulation of the fingers (mudra), 
as if to supplement the power of the words.’- 

Another distinguishing feature of the period in question 
is the general adoption of (1) practices and (2) theories be- 
longing to the Sects. The former is exemplified in the use 
of Y6ga (abstraction), and generally, in the adoption of 
superstitious rites in the worship of the Sakti or female 
form of the Supreme object of worship. The second is 
shewn in the belief in an* universal principle (Hari), that is 
unaffected by any circumstance of time or place.® 

The presence of Sivite objects of worship in the Buddhist 
temple-oaves in India has long ago attracted the notice of 
learned men and led to much controversy.® With respect 
to the prevalence of Vishnaiva theories in later Buddhism, 
it is almost the fact that the Yishnu Parana, and the Bhaga- 
vadrgita, ai’e tho best commentaries we have on the subject 
of the Buddhist speculations of this jioriod. The general 
adoption of the word “ Bhag-avat^-’ as the title of Buddha, 
is further evidence of this agreement.'’ 

^ y ^ We may coaveniently confine the period to the interval betwe(?n 
Asaugha and Kumarila Bhatta, the predecessor of Sankarucharya (400- 
800 A.n. Vide Oolebrooke, Essays^ pp. 190-213. 

® So far does this confusion extend, that the Vedanta philosophy, the 
Nyaya of Gotama, and the Yoga of Patanjala, have all been traced to 
a Buddhist origin (Banerjea, Hindu Philosophy, pp. 313-191). 

* Burnouf, /wfro<?.,'548, 549, ss. 

< Compare particularly the account given of Sri-Bhagavati, “the 
Voice of Vishnu,” with K-wan-yin ( Vish. Pur., 73, 74). Buriiouf has 
detected the word “ Bhagavat” in the rock inscription of Bliabra ; but 
my argument will be equally well served if the Vishnaivas burrowed the 
term from the Buddhists, 
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Tlie Chinese definition of the development wo are con- 
sidering is this : “ The fifth (form of development) of tho 
Great vehicle (Mah^yana)^ is called the perfectly-completo 
(iiu). This development teaches that external relations or 
marks (siang) are identical with hTature (sing, Prakriti or 
pradhana, i.o., the ^origin of alP).^ That the immaterial 
principle (li) and the *■ work? (sse, ‘ things’) arc perfectly 
intermingled (i. e., ^ one harmonious whole’),” Cause and 
effect are not different. The ^universal’ (yih-tsai) is the 
same as the ^one’. The ^ one’ is the same as the ‘^uui- 
vei'sal”. In the kittle’ is found the ^ great’. In the ^ great’ 
is found the kittle’. ^ Changes’ are the result of cause and 
not. The forms of existence are infinite.”^ 

From this it appears we may justly regard the period as 
one of “ Mystical Pantheism”. 

Apart from its metaphysical speculations (which are so 
fully considered in Wassilief’s E&i^josition of Taranatlia) , 
there are two Sutras commonly known in China, which may 
illustrate tlie period we are considering. 

1. THE DHArANI of TcHUNDI.^ 

The fabulous Being invoked by the Chinese as Ohun-ti, 

‘ This theory seems to be, that the relative ami absolute arc “ one.” 

* Compare the saying of the Vedanta, “ AH' this is God.” 

^ Catechism of the Shamans., Glossary, p. 31. 

< Often spoken of as “ Our Lady” (ncang-neang) or the Holy-Mother 
(shing-moo), or “the Mother of Buddha,” or “ the Holy Mother of all 
the Buddas.” To illustrate the intermixture of Buddhist and Hiadu 
superstitions, I quote some lines found in the house of Rajah Shunker 
lit .hibbulpoor at the time of the great mutiny (Chambers, Revolt in 
India, p. 34(3) : — 

“ Shut the mouth of slaridcrers bite and 
Eat up backbiters, trample down the sinners 
You Sutrsingarka 1 
Kill the British, exterminate them, 

Mat-Chundeo! etc.” 

Where Mat-Chmidee is another name for 'Bevi or Durga, and doubtles.s 
ibe same as Mother -Tchundi (Tchundi matrika). [1 have also now 
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has been identified with Maritcbi Deva (Bitel suh voc.) Ma- 
ritchi Deva was one of tlie Mdnasa putras^ or sons of Brah- 
mans mind.^ It is possible that the sse-tien^n or Thought- 
deva (Tchinta-deva)^ of the Chinese is but another form of 
this Being. According to some authorities, Tchundi is only 
another form of Durga® or Barvati.'^' He is generally wor- 
shipped in China as a form of Kwan-Tin.“ In this relation 
he is represented as a female clothed in white^n (pih-i), 
with a child in her lap. The Buddhists speak of the Sec- 
taries generally as clothed in whito^n, in opposition to them- 
selves “clothed in yellownn (Kas^a), We may suppose, 
therefore, that this figure of Tchundi was borrowed from, a 
foreign source. This, and other circumstances, have led to 
the opinion that there is a “ Christiannn element in this wor- 
ship. Georgi, in fact, states roundly that Maritohi is a corr 
ruption of the name of the Blessed Virgin Mary^-* (Eitel, 
ut sup'a) There will be evidence enough of similarity in 
other particulars, which tend rather to give colouring to 
Georgi’s opinion. But the entire question of the intermix- 
ture of Buddhism with early Christian Teaching requires 
investigation. 

2. RECITATION OP THE DHAEANI OP TCHUNDI.^ 

First of all (when seated), the right foot should be placed 

before me a small brass figure of Durga, with her necklace of skulls, 
etc., which was taken from a Buddhist temple near Pekin.] 

1 Visk, Fur., 49, 65, 

2 Vide Julien, Metkode, p. 66. The Abidharma is also called Bba- 
gavat matriksi. Vide Burnoirf, Introd., 317, n. 2. 

» The epithet “ Sasti,” or it may be “ Sati,” given below to Tchundi, 
shews that she is a form of Devi or Durga. 

* Visk. Fur.y'p. 51, n. 4. 

I take it that, in general, during this last period, Kwau-yin repre- 
sents the Female” principle in Nature. 

» On reviewing the whole subject, it would appear deserving of 
thought how far the two tendencies in East and West to the same mode 
of worship (considered in the abstract) were independent of one another, 

■ The word “recitation” (nim), in this period is equivalent to the 
Sanscrit “Sansmarana” as explained in the Visknu Fun/nc/, 210, u. 'i;3. 
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evenly on the thigh of the left leg — this is called the VAjra 
{diamond) mode of session. The hands placed openly one 
above the other^ with the right hand uppermost^ the two 
thumbs in contact — this is called the ^‘'Seal of Samadhi.'’^ 

Here follow the Gatlias of Nagardjuna Bodhisatwa (to 
be repeated once). 

Ever reciting the accumulated merits of Tchundi ; the 
heart at peace ; no disasters shall ever befall such a man ; in 
heaven and earthy enjoying happiness like that of Buddha ; 
finding this magic pearl ; there is a certainty of salvation. 

Namo ! Sakti-Buddha-Matrika-Mahh-Tchundi-Bodhi- 
satwa-Mahasatwa (or it may be “Hail ! Mother of seven K6tis 
of Buddhas ! Maha Tchundi/’ etc.)^ 

Then^ the heart and the body being perfectly composedj 
conceive the idea that there proceeds from the body and 
rests above the top of the head^ a lambent flame of fire like 
a bright gem or as the Ml moon.^ 

The Dharaui of the Pure-World (twenty-one repetitions.) 
Om ! Lam I® 

Next let the thumb of the loft hand press upon the first 
joint of the ring finger of the same hand^ whilst the other 

1 I take tlie expression tsi-kiu-ti to be equal to “ Sakti.” It might 
be also rendered “ stwen kotis.” 

^ For an account of this “ lambent flame of sanctity” consult Bur- 
nouf, Introduction^ pp. 559, 609. We cannot omit to draw attention 
to this subject, as it shews that there was a certain development in the 
Southern schools similar to that we are now considering. (For further 
explanation of this symbol of the Sula-inani, above the head of Buddha, 
consult Bumouf, Essai snr le Pali, p. 88 ; E. Burnouf, Sansc. Diet., 
sub voc. cuda,- Clough’s Pali Vocal., p. 116-19, etc. I wish also to add, 
in reference to the origin of the word “ Surafigama,” that it is idain, 
from the Chinese gloss upon it, that the expression is equivalent to the 
Swar-loka, or region from the Sun to Dhruva, where Dhruva, in the 
sense of “ firm,” “ solid,” answers precisely to the Chinese plirase Kin-ku, 
explanatory of Sura.” Compare the Chinese tika on the first section 
of the Sutra with Vishnu Purana, p. '212, n. 1).' 

Earn, or perhaps, Hrom. vid. Dubois, p. 346. Also, South Lidia 
Sketches, n, iS. 
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fingers overlap them in the shape of a fist. This is called 
the Diamond-fist-seal; with the right hand.^ meanwhile^ 
count the heads {i. e.j whilst reciting the above words) . 

The Dharani of Maujusri Bodhisatwa for protecting 
the body. 

Om ! Svar (tsai-ling). (To be repeated twenty-one times). 

The great enlightened Dharani of Kwan-Yin consisting of 
six words. 

Om ! rnani padme, houm. 

The name of Buddha (to be repeated 108 times.) 

Namo ! Amitabha Buddha ! 

Nextj with the ring-fingers of both haiidsj intertwined with 
the little fingers, and the two middle fingers of both hands 
placed together, top to top, above the others, whilst the 
thumbs of both hands press against the middle joint of the 
ring-fingers; this, which is called the hand-seal of Tchundi, 
ought to be placed close on to the region of the heart. 

In this posture repeat the Gatha following. 

In humble prostration I adore thee, 0 Sasti (Durgu) ! 
On my face I worship thee, Oh Sakti ! I invoke thee and 
recite thy praises. Oh Tchundi ! Oh ! that thou wouldest, 
in thy great Love, come to my help ! 

The Dharani of Tchundi (to be rejjeated 108 times). 

ISTamo ! satanam, samyak sambodlii kotinam Djetu ! Om ! 
Djala 1 Djila ! Tchundi ! Svah ! 

The circle-dharani of ono word. 

(To be repeated every time the Tchundi Dharani is recited.) 

Om ! Bhfir (j)ou-lin). 

The recitation of the Dharani being firusliod, then place 
the open hand as a seal on the top of the head, and with the 
right hand behind the back make the diamond-seal, and re- 
peat the word (Amen) ; then perform five distinct 
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acts of sealing oneself, viz., on the forehead, on the loft 
shoulder, the right shoulder, the breast, the throat. This 
done, remove the hand from off the head. 

G^thas of personal consecration (hwui-hiang.) 

I, now reciting the praises of Tchundi, will make a great 
and earnest vow for final enlightenment. Oh, may I attain 
to complete and certain wisdom ! Oh, may I, through the 
accomplishment of every merit, attain to the perfection of 
Bliss, and so conduce to the final salvation of all men 1 
All the wicked deeds which formerly were done by me, 
proceeded from the original sins of covetousness, anger, de- 
lusion (tamas, rajas, moha) j from the evils of body, thought 
and speech. I now repent of them all ! Oh, would that at 
the end of life, every obstacle removed, I may plainly see 
face to face that Buddha Amit^bha, and so at once be taken 
to the land of endless joys. 

[Persons much occupied in household matters, or a man 
steering a ship, or riding, etc., -not being able to use both 
hands to make the Tchundi mudr^, may with his left hand 
make the V&jra mudr4, and count his beads with the right 
hand.] 

3. NAGA-WORSHIP. 

•(Another characteristic of this period is the adoption of 
popular myths, as a means, probably, for enlisting popular 
sympathy. The principle of the development being that all 
systems were equally true, or that truth was to be found in 
all systems, there was no difiioulty felt in adopting any 
form of superstitious worship that would tend to enlist 
popular feeling on the side of the persecuted sect,^ 

1 It would seem as though this principle were carried out in every 
case save iu adopting the left-handed worship of the Saktis. At any 
rate, General Cunningham has observed that over the ruins of many 
YihOras, Lingams are erected, as if in token of the triumph of this cor- 
rupt worship, over the more scrupulous faith of the Buddhists {Arch. 
Survey., passim'). 
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No superstition was more deeply bedded in the Hindu 
mind than reverence for Nagas or Dragons. It would bo 
= out of place to enter on any investigation of this subject. 
It has already been exhaustively handled. But wdiencesoever 
derived the fact remains the same — that this reverence was 
very generally prevalent among Buddhists. The flourishing 
convent of Nfllanda owed its foundation to the supposed influ- 
ence of a Dragon in the neighbouring tank. And from every 
quarter evidence is provided to shew that Buddhism from 
the first had to contend as much against the under current 
of Naga reverence in the popular mindj as against the 
supercilious opposition of the philosophic Brahman in the 
upper current. At last, as it would seem, driven to an ex- 
tremity by the gathering cloud of persecution, the Budd- 
hists sought escape by closing with the popular creed, and 
endeavouring to enlist the people ’’ against the priests, 
but with no further success than such a respite as might be 
included within some one hundred years. 

There is a Sutra well known in China,, relating to this 
phase of Buddhist history. It has been referred to by Dr. 
Fei’gusson,^and is supposed by him to date from the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. But I doubt not, the Siltra itself belongs 
to an earlier period, although the curious figures of Nagas, and 
the plans given of the Naga-mandala, or sacred precinct, with 
its various adjuncts, probably belong to the period mention«d. 

With some allusion to this work I design to close the sub- 
ject of the present investigation. 

4. Abstract of a Ohinese Sutra, caUeil The Groat doud-ivlieol 
Bmn-asldng, Sutra; or by the Ghinose ‘‘ Tai-Yun~liin~ 
tsmg-u-KingJ^ 

i This Sutra is said to be the translation of a Sanscrit work 
, called Arya-maha-m%ha-mandala-varsha-vardhana nama 
i Sfttra.^^3 

‘ Pp. 62, 63, Tree and Serpent Worship. 

- Or,, Vardha-varsha. 
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It was rendered into Chinese by Nalanda Yasa, a Doctor 
of the three Pitakas (san-tsang fah-sse). It has an Imperial 
preface written by Kien-Lung (1780 A.n.) 

From internal evidence I should be inclined to think the 
original work to have been one of the latest of the Maha- 
yana school.^ It is alluded to by Wong-Puh, a.d, 684 {supra, 
p. 135) it must_, therefore^ have been known in China be- 
fore that date. Perhaps those who have access to Chinese 
Buddhist works will find this Sutra in the list of those 
brought from India by Hionen Thsang. 

The Imperial preface is to the following effect : — 

‘^‘‘Formerly^ when Sakya delivered the Law, the eight 
classes of Heavenly Dragons flocked as , a cloud to hear him 
preach. The spiritual power of these Dragons is very great ; 
their merit is boundless ; their influence extends upwards to 
the heaven of Brahmfi, and downwards it encircles and pro- 
tects the world. Their power of doing good to men is also 
immense. 

‘^^How, on the delivery of this Great cloud-wheel rain- 
asking Sfitra, composed of two parts, it is traditionally stated 
that Buddha was residing within the Dragon Palace of IsFan- 
dopananda, where he occupied the incalculably beautiful 
Mani chamber, in the middle of the Great cloud-wheel 
palace, standing in the centre of the precious tower (sur- 
nftunting the Palace), whore all the Dragons were assem- 
bled. Then arose a Naga Rajah called ' Wou-hien-chwong- 

^ The study of this Sutra -would, T think, reward any one curious in 
the matter of “ Serpent- worship”. The statement that the Naga-rajalis 
were Suijreme llulers of the “ chiliocosm” and the “ infinite chiliocosms” 
— but that they were nevertheless subservient to Buddha — ^is evidenoo 
that there had been a struggle between the serpent-worshipping races 
and the Buddhists ; the final accommodation of which was the comp)ro- 
mise named above. The various sculptured scenes of the Amravati Top) 0 , 
appear to me to refer to incidents which occurred during the struggle of 
Buddhism with Haga- worship in the South of India. Vide, as an ex- 
ample, the Legend of Samgha-rakchita. Bumouf, Introd., 313, ss. It 
would seem, too, as if the worship of Ganesa was but a form of hlaga 
worship. 
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yan-liai-yTiii-wai-tai-liin-koi/ i. e., Tlie Dragon King glori- 
ously encircled with, clouds (vast in extent as) tho boundless 
chwang-yan ocean. This King' arose^ I say, to inquire of 
Buddha respecting some religious matters. Now, the Dragon 
Nanda (? Nandopananda)’^ is the most powerful of all the 
Dragons who occupy this So-ho world [n a., the Great 
Chiliocosm or Sahalokadhatu] ; but the glorious circle- 
crested Dragon King, of whom we are now speaking, is the 
most worshipful of all the Dragons who dwell in the vast 
chiliocosm of systems of which the universe is composed } 
his spiritual power can never be measured .... So it was 
he arose and questioned Buddha first of all how to destroy 
the calamities to which the Drag’ons are themselves subject. 
And then how to excite a loving and grateful disposition 
in the hearts of living creatures, by affording them rain 
when it was required to ripen tho five sorts of grain. 

Illnstrious question indeed ! for it is thus (by inquiry) 
men attain the condition of Buddha himself! 

‘‘ To these questions the world-honoured one answered 
with his customary skill *■ Exercising' the quality of ‘‘ Great 
Love^^ is the only method ! For the qualitj?' of such love is 
this, that it admits of no time or place where it may not be 
exercised. It is the possession of this quality which con- 
strains tho Dragons® to collect the clouds and disperse tho 
rain, and it is this which removes all opposing influences 
from amongst men ! . . . and besides this, by the repetition 
of sacred words (dlifirani) perfectly uttered, with the most 
exact precision, it is by these means that august spiritual 
influences are exercised, for the rig’ht government of tho 
universe and the good of all creatures .... Thus the power 
of Love on the part of the Dragons, causes the exercise of 
the same quality on the part of Buddha both towaixls 
Dragons and men.’ 

1 The original is Nan-to yau-pa; Spence Hardy (SI. B,, 302) relates 
to ns the story of Handopananda and Mngalan. 

^ It appears from this that the function of the Dragon Eujah c/trres- 
ponded in this respect to that of the y€^€X^7sp6'r7)s Z«53y, just as tlie Hcan- 
dinavian I'hor or Donan was the tepviKdpawos ZeSy. 
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Now the Eiiiperor_, had from the first, with the greatest 
exactness both morning a,nd eyening performed my religious 
diitios y'ith a view to propitiate the Heavenly powers to 
grant rain for my people during the dry weather. It hap- 
pened that during several spring seasons there had been an 
interruption (fault) in the midst of the falling rain. Where- 
upon, all my subjects had recourse to the usual sacrifices for 
tho purpose of securing a greater rain-fall, but alas ! with- 
out effect, 

“ Then, after deliberation in the ‘ Mow-seiih'' year of my 
reign (1778 A.D.), the President, Kin-Kan, respectfully in- 
formed me that the priests of the Nim-fa Temple had made 
a reasonable communication to him to the effect that they 
possessed a volume of the Pitakas called the ‘ Great Cloud- 
wheel rain-asking Siitra^, translated by a Doctor of the 
three Pitakas called Nalanda Yasa, and that if this Sutra 
were recited and prayer made for rain, doubtless its virtue 
would be made apparent. 

On this, I ordered the Secretary of the Sutra Library 
to get this volume carved and printed in the square charac- 
ter, like the Vadjrachhedika Sutra. In the preparation of it 
all the faults of the old fefibra were carefully collected by an 
accurate comparison with the right nse^ (original ?) ; and, 
moreover, prayer and worship were ordered to be made, with 
a*view that the old forms which had been so beneficial during 
former ages, might still be blessed for the desired end. 

^^47th year of Kien Lung, 4th month, 1783 
Abstract of the. Sutra. 

“ Thus have I heard : once on a time Buddha was dwell- 
^ ing in the Palace of NandSpananda, the Nfiga Ea-jah ; he 
was located in the chamber of the beautiful Ma,ni Gem (or, 
in the Maliatejas Mani Hall), in the midst of the procK>us 
Tower that surmounted the Great Cloud circle pavilion, ^vitli 
the Great Bikshus and aE the B6dhisatwas gathered round 
him in a circle. And there were also present an endless 
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number of tbe great Ndga Rajabs, to wit — Nauda Naga 
Rajalij Upananda JSfaga RHjali^ Sagara Nfiga B.ajalij Anava- 
tc^pta Naga Bajab, Manasvin Naga RA,jab, Varouna Naga 
Rajab^ Takcbaka ISTaga- Bajalg Ditavukclia Bajab^ 

Yasuki Nfiga Eajabj Moutcbilinda JSFaga Eajab^ Elapatra 
(Elapana) Naga E4jab^ Piiidara Mga Rajab, Tojas\dn Mga 
Eiijabj and 171 others. 

Such were tbe chief Bligas assembled on this occasion. 
But there were also an infinite number^ of Lesser ISTaga 
Rajahs, who came together and joined that assembly. Then 
tbe whole of these Dragon Kings rising from their seats, 
each one arranged his dress in tbe orthodox way, and then 
with the right knee bent to the ground and their hands 
clasped in supplication, with their faces towards Bud- 
dha," they offered to him every kind of Flower and in- 
cense, innumerable as to quantity, most excellent as to 
quality : this done, they presented also every kind of 
precious vestment, banners and canopies, with every de- 
scription of jewelled diadem, and pearl necklace, gem- 
embroidered silk and jewelled net -like waistband, and 
scattering above him jets of delicious perfumes, they per- 
formed every kind of joyous dance, and with their hands 
beating in unison they^ sang his praises — till, iiossessed of 
one invincible purpose to honour him in the highest degree, 

1 Eighty-four nuinaliutas ; 1 ninnahuta ~ 100000 nahntas. The ex- 
pression in the text is literally 84 lacs of nahutas, and a n.ahuta is 
10,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 ; therefore the miral)or represented would 
be 84 X 100,000 x 10,000,000,000,000,000,000.000. Vide Burnouf, In- 
trod,, -p. SM. 

2 The phrase “yih-min” literally means “one face,” ])ut it rdso 
signifies “one while,” “one time”; but the meaning of this phvaso 
(■which is of veiy frequent oecurrenee) is best illustrated by tla^ [n-acticc 
alluded to by Prof, Bancrjea, Hitidu PhiUso'phy, p. 427. “ The prince 
entered the room, prostrated liimsclf before his father, ami then remained 
standing for several ndnviesP 

® Observe that the word here used for “ singing praises” corresponds 
to the Sanscrit “ark,” from which the Rig or Rich Veda takes its name. 
With regard to the expression “boating their hands in unison,” eojii- 
pare fig. 1, plate, Ixxiii, Trek and Serpent Worship. 
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they whirled round him in a circle^ a hundred thousand 
times, and then suddenly halting they stood perfectly still, 
fixed in their attitude, with their faces bent in one direction. 
At this time, all the Dragons standing thus, prayed a coin.- 
mon prayer, and said : ^ Oh, would that all the countless, 
boundless, inconceivably vast and various forms of sea- 
clouds (Dragons ?), passing from the innumerable worlds and 
filling space, would assemble here and bring their gifts and 
offerings thus to the countless Buddhas belonging to these 
various systems of worlds.’ 

Then came the different® sea-cloud forms, bringing with 
them their offerings wherewith to honour all the Buddhas, 
to wit, countless gems (mani), precious lion-thrones, jewelled 
trees, standards, canopies, net-work coverings, precious 
wheels, etc. 

“At this time, the eighty-four ninnahutas of Dragon Kings 
having completed their prayer, they encompassed Buddha 
three times, and having performed an act of worship, they 
again stood erect. 

“ Then Buddha addressed all the Dragon Kings, and said: 

Each one of you resume his seat.’^ 

“ Then each one of the Dragon-Kings, having heard the 
words which Buddha spoke, returned, and in exact order 
sat down. 

“Then in the midst of the assembly there was one Dragon 
King whose name was ^Wou-hien-chwong-yan-hai-wan-wai- 
tih-lun-koF, the most mighty of all the Dragons in the vast 
chiliocosm of universes, who, by his mighty power of prayer 

^ Compare plate Ixxiii, fig. 2, Tree and Serpent Worski}^. 

* I am quite unable to translate literally the exaggerated numeration 
employed in tins j){xssage. I am also in doubt as to the expression “ sea- 
clouds.” Sagara, which means “ the sea” in Sanscrit, also is the name 
of the Great Dragon of the Sea ; whether “ sea-clouds” may mean the 
attendants of Sagai-a or not I cannot tell. We may rocolloet, however, 
tlnat the expression “Dalai,” Dalai Lama, is also equivalent to 
“ sea” or “ ocean”; possibly the expression may mean “ infinite,” both 
os to number and perfection. 

^ the Rajah giving the orde)\ he took d seaC Bancrjea, ut supra. 
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(or by tlie sfci’eugth of his vow)^ had obtained the privilege 
of avoiding the evil of diiferent births, and had received his 
present Dragon Dorm. Desiring to pay his worship to Tai> 
hagata, and to hear the true law, he ha,d come to danibudwipa 
and assumed his present shape. 

“ Then, rising from his seat, he arranged his garments in 
the orthodox way, and bending on his knee with closed 
palms, he looked towards Buddha, and said : ^World-honoured 
one ! I have a doubt, and I would be satisfied by the wisdom 
of the all-wise Tathagata, if I might presume to state my 
difficulty.' 

“ Having said this, silently he kept his position. 

“Then the world-honoured one addressed this mighty 
Dragon-King, and said: ‘'Great Dragon-King, whatever 
doubts you have, state them freely and interrogate me on 
the subject i and I for your sake will distinguish and divide 
my speech, that you may have satisfaction and peace.' 

“Having thus spoken, then the mighty Dragon-King 
above named, immediately asked Buddha as follows : If it 
be so, world-honoured one (Bhagavat), then tell me how it 
is possible for all the Dragon-Kings to escape the calamities’^ 
that oppress them, and obtaining rest and release to expe- 
rience a sense of joy such as may issue in their gfiving' to 
Jambudwipa such gentle rainfalls, as v^ill nourish trees and 
herbs and grain, to the infinite delight and advantage of 
all men dwelling therein V 

“ At this time, the world-honoured one having heard this 
query, addressed the Dragon-King, named above, and said: 
‘Well said! well said! it is with a view to the benefit of those 
sentient creatures that inhabit J ambiidwipa, that your ques- 
tion is framed. Listen, then, and discriminate rightly what 1 
now reply. I possess a law, which, if you are able peri ucl', ly 
to accomplish, then all your sorrows must terminate, and 
you posaoss unalloyed happiness. And what is t'iiis law ? it 
is called ‘the practice of great Love’., If all you Dragon- 

* For these calamities, vide Fo”hQU.e~ki, ]>. ItJO, 
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ICings perform this law perfectly, then fire shall not bum 
}'Ou, nor water drown you, nor poison hurt you, nor knives 
cut you, etc. ,* but you shall possess perfect peace.^ 

Again, there are certain Dharani which are called ‘ be- 
stowing rest and joy to all creatures^ by means of which 
you yourselves may find rest, and by the repetition of which, 
fertile-giving showers may be made to fall for the growth 
and nourishment of trees, herbs, and grain. 

Then the Great Dragon-King above named, respectfully 
requested Buddha to repeat these joy-giving dharani. 

On this Buddha immediately complied, and recited them 
as follows : 

“ ‘ Tan-tchi-ta (Djeta ?) . 

To-lo-ni (Dharani) . 

To-lo-ni (Dharani). 

Yeou-to-lo-ni (Udh^rani). 

San-po-lo-ti-sse-che (Sampratishta). 

Pi-che-ye (V^chya).’” 

[And so on; these Dharani are transliterations from 
Sanscrit.] . 

[Next follows a long recitation of the names of all the 
Tathagatas. Then a description of the Dragon Temple, the 
pictures of the four sorts of Dragons (i.e., with three, five, 
seven, and nine heads, respectively), and the arrangement 
of the flowers, fruits, lamps, and cakes.^ Finally, the 
Dragons perform another ovation to Buddha, and depart.] 

[Amongst the names of the Naga Eajahs given in this 
Sutra is that of Kiimblra (alligator or crocodile). This 
Naga is extensively worshipped in Japan at the present 
time as Oompirah,^^ a Sea-God, It seems also to bo re- 
presented in plate 1, Tree and Serpent Worship.'] 

» Closely reseiubling the arrangement of the Jewish Tabernacle. 
Tree and Serpent Worship ^ p. 55. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


P. 5, In reference to the name of the Topes at Yarousha, it 
seems probable that Sang-teb repi’esents the Sanscrit Santa, 
which is the equivalent of tlie Chinese “tsie-mie,” the common 
term for Nirvana (Jul., Methode, p. 20.) G-eneral Cunningham 
has sugg’e.sted the same word for the origin of Sanchi (BMlsa 
Topes, 182). So that we may suppose these “Topes’* to be 
monumental records of the Nirvana of certain eminent saints, 
whose I’elics they contain. 

P. 11. The Sura mani or Sun-gem is evidently the same as 
the Tchoula-mani of the Singhalese {vide Bnrnouf, Essai mr le 
Bali, p, 88). Clough {Bali Vocabulary, p. 116, 19) gives 
“ Sulam” as equal to a “ trident.” The oilgin of this ornament 
was probably from a “ three-forked” flame, denoting the region 
of the “Sun” or the “empyreean” above the Sun. For a curious 
illustration of its use, vide the Pali inscription given by Burnouf, 
Lotus, p. 438, where the initial ornament is plainly the Sun with a 
trisul or three-forked flame above it, and the object of its use 
would seem to be as an invocation of the “ highest.” Hence it 
ci'owns the gates at Sanchi, and is always used as a sacred 
symbol. For other references to its use, vide Lotus, 5.59, GOO, 634. 

P. 12. For the interchange of “Dharma” and “Prakriti,” vide 
Hodgson’s jB'ssm/s (Collected), p. 58. 

P, 10. For tho use of the word “ Patience” in a Buddhist 
sense, as applied to the “ world of men,” vide, Wassilief, JBoud- 
dhisme, § 140, 

P. 16. With reference to the euergy that holds tho world so 
that it cannot be moved, compare Vishnu Bibmna (Wilson), pp. 
215 and 650. 

P. 23. With reference to the use of tho word “ Hid,” compare 
Lalita Vistara, p. 40, and Vishm Purana, 210, n. 

P. 26. With reference to the healing words “ The identity of 
things is the- identity of • difTercnces,” etc,, com]>ai'C the singular 
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agreement foTind ia the definition of the “Absolute” by a modern 
write!’. “ The absolute is the non-difference of differends, the 
identity of being and the not*being.” {Origin and JDevdop. 
of Ohrlstian Belief, vol. i, 289.) 

P. 41. The subtle principle spoken of as the “ ashta-vijnyana” 
is the “nioi-spiritner’ spoken of by Bomusat {Fo-Twue-ld, p. 155) 
as residing in the eigUli viscera ; and hence called “ the know- 
ledge of the eighth viscera.” This belief, however, is described 
as that of the heretic Kapila. We have here another instance of 
the way in which later Buddhism became commingled with the 
teaching of the Sects. 

P. 66. Jemmara should doubtless be rendered Yama Rajah ; 
but the Chinese repeats the woi-d for “ King” (wang), which 
makes it necessary to form a compound of the symbols. 

P. 66. For Pi-sha, Mr. Bitel {Mandhoolc) gives V^isali. 

P. 154. For the idea of “ one ISTature,” consult Yisli, Pur., 651. 

P. 181. Kasyapa, in his argument respecting the interval 
between giving up the body and assuming another, refers per- 
haps to the “ period of dissolution.” Banerjea, Hindu Philos,, 
210 . 

P. 187. For an explanation of Samata and Yipasana, vide 
Wassilief, pp. 141 and 320, n. 

P.291. “Blue-lotus-shaped eyes of Tathagata,” Compare the 
epithet of Yisimu, “Pundarikaksha.” Vishnu Purana, p. 2, n. 2. 

P. 384. In what I have stated respecting the meaning of 
“Sarmanta mukha,” I do not doubt that this, in the first in- 
stance, was the original of the Chinese “ pou-men”; but what 
1 suggest is, that this title was otherwise translated the “universal 
voice,” aud so rendered by the Oliinese “ Kwan-shai-yin.” 
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Abiifevara Heaven, 82, 109, 112 
Abliayagiri, 386, 38!? 

Abliayamdada, a name of Kwan-yin, 
386 

Abhidbarma, 35, 36, 105 
Abliidbama-prakarana-siisana Sha- 
ster, 113 

Absolute Being, 276 
Againa Sfttra, 104 
Aii'avana, the elephant of Sakra, 54 
Alaya vijnyilna, bidden knowledge, 
125 

Akanisbta Heaven, 47, 82 
Akchayamati, an interlocutor with 
Buddha, 889 
Ambala, a tree king, 37 
Ananda, first of the Srotfi-pannas, 
289, n. 

Amitabha Sfitra, 117, 371, 387 
Anilgilmin, a condition of sanctity, 
191 

AnAvatfipta-Hdga-rdjah, 48 
Anger, a hindrance, 2G0 
Anitya Enles, 214 
Apavavitchi, 59 

Ai^sarasas, heavenly nymphs, 79 
Arupa-ldka, 104 
Arya deva, 140, 371 
Asvakarna, a ciroulai’ range of rcfcks, 
45 - ■ 

Asamkheya, a vast number, 122 
Asaugha, brother of Yasubandu, 
and founder of the later mystical 
school, 140 
Asoka, 139 

Asita, a Eishi, 131, 337 
Asvajit, 135 

Asuras, country of, 50, 266 
Asuras, kings of, 50, 51 
Asuras, war with Devas, 52 
Atapa, name of a Heaven, 83 
Atman (the universal essence), 124 
Avatamsaka Sutra {Buddhi§.vatam- 
saka-nn ma- mahfi- vaipulya mahd- 
yana Satra), 4 30, 46, 109, 116 . 

AvaLa (Arbutla), name of a Hell, 63 


Avadanas, aEogories or parables, 
165, 166, etc. 

Avalokiteshwara, 282, 385 
Avitohi, the lowest Hell, 44, 57, 5i) 


Bala Deva, 51 

Barlaam and Joasaph, allusion to, 5 
Basita, a Brtihmachari disputant 
with Gotama, 173 
Beauty of Buddha’s person, 290 
Bhadra Kalpa, character of, 16 
Bhavagra, the summit of the uni- 
verse, 16 

Bhikshu, a mendicant priest, 208, 
209 

BhSvaviveka and the Asura cavern, 
140 

Bimbasara Ea.iah, 258 
Black-pebble Hell, 60 
Bddhi mandala, 133, n. 
BOdhisatwas, names of, 287, 378 
Bddhisatvapitakam, name of a Sutra, 
101 

Brahma-kayika Heaven, 82 
Bralima purohita Heaven, 94 
Buddhism, in what sense an athe- 
istic system, 152 

Buddha- vachana, name for Scrip- 
tures in. Hipal, 387 
Bubbling-filth heh, 60 


Chakravarti Eajah, 22, n., 128 
Chakra Mountains, the external 
girdle of rocks enclosing the 
world, 45 

Ohatur-mahd«raiJahs, 53 
Chiliocosm, the Great, 101 
Ohi-kai, name of a Chinese priost, 
151 

Chi-kai’s school, 245 
Chi-kwan, name of a treatise by 
CM-kai, 260 
Chakra, a Eislii, 337 
Chandalas, Pariahs, 339 
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Chundaj gift of, 137 
ComparatiTG lustre of Devas, 87 


Dante, allusions to, 6, 60, n. 
Dharina, used for Pralrriti, 12 (Hodg- 
son’s iSssays, 58), 130 
Djndna Prasthdna Sliaster, 16,79,83 
Dharma rajah., 18 
Dirghtigama Shtra, 36, 37, 80 
Death, signs at the time of, 41 
Dhy.4na Heavens, 91, 105 
Deer Park at Sarnath, 134 
Different works traditionally re- 
ferred to Buddha, 136 
Dhaininapada, a celebrated Sutra, 
188 

DMita Eules, 256, n. 

Dhyana, condition, 267, n. 
Dharmakaya, spiritual body, said 
to be the same as Adi Buddha 
(Csoma E5r6si), 281 
Dharanl, magic formulae, 389 
Dritarashtra-Deva-rAjah, 72 


Earthquakes, causes of, 47 
Ekasriuga, name of a Rishi, 260 
Ekottarikligama Shtra, 110 


Facing the east, 6 
Fa-kai, force of this expression 
(darmadhatu), 12, 13 
Faith, 82, 375 

Fo-in-kwong (name of a jewel), 46 
Frontier Hells, 65 
Food of the Devas, 88 
Forty-two sections, Sutra of, 188 
Fragrant Ocean, 121 


Gandharvas, 72, 259 

Garudas or golden- winged birds, 50 

Gfithas, 156, 158, 241, 243, 262, 203 


Hell, names of, 56, 63 
Himavat, 21 
Hi-shai Sutra, 35 
Hu speech (Ouigonr), 18 


Jambndwipa, 17, 21, 35 
Tssadura range of mountains, 45 
Jemmarsijah (Yam.a), 63^ 65 
Jtimbnka, name of a wind-cirole, 101 
Jetaviina, the Academus of the 
Buddhists, 291 


Jin-ch’an, name of Chinese author, 
10, 13 


I Kalpa, a period of time, 1 05 
' Kalpas, various sorts, 105 
Kalabiugka, name of a bird, and a 
soi-t of jar, 832 

Kala- Sutra, the name of a Hell, 
58,61 

Kamavakya, a Pali work, 253, n. 
Kama Idka, 88 

Kanishka, a jjatron of Buddhism, 
887 

Kaou-tsung, third emperor of the 
Tang dynasty, 2 
Kapila, a Eishi, 337 
Kapxla, name of a place, 127 
Karavika, a circular range of rooks, 45 
Kdundinya, name of a disciple, 157 
K6sha Shaster, 22 
Kuradwipa, the northern continent, 
23 

Kumarajiva, a celebrated translator, 
278 

Kunibhandas, a sort of ogre, 72 
I Knsika, a name of Sakra, 79 
Kwan-jin, same as Avalokiteshwara, 
121, 383, 391 

I Kwan-yin, the Eescuer or Saviour, 

I 388 

Kwan-Lim Mountains, 20, 21 


Lalita Vistara, 13 
Lau-tan Sutra (pindadhana ?), 47, 
110 

Legend of Sdkya, 130 
Li-jun, name of a jewel, 46 
Litohavis, 137 

Litm-gy of Kwan-yin, 396; simi- 
larity to Eastern Liturgies, 397, 
401-409 

Lottrs of the Good Law, 3, 12, 99, 
273 


Mahri-pr£ijua-pai'amitil, size of, 2 
Makara, a great fish, 50 
Mahuraurava Hell, 61 
Moon, palace of, 68 
Mahii Brahma rajah, 03 
Mdra Eitjah, 93 
' Mahoshwara, 94 
Marks of decadence, 97 
Madyaniilgama Shtra, 111 
Mahd Kalpa, 114, 115 
Maya, mother of Sdkya, 1 3,1 
Meditation, a religious exercise, ]5(> 
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Maha-pari-nirvana Sftfcraj allusions Ksatchas, 72 
to, 160-180 Paradise, of the four Kings, 74 

Mieh-tsang Eules, 238 Paramitas, six, 119, n., 353 

Manual of Shamans, 240 Places where Buddha taught, 135 . 

Maha-pra.jha-p4ramitil-hridaya,-Su- Pal3.sa flower, 137 
tra { otherwise called Bhagavati Pari-nirvana, 138 
prajfia paraniita hridaya), 279 Primitive Buddhism, a system of 
Megasika, a writer, 285 morals, 145 

Manjuari, a Bodhisatwa, 287, 323 Puma, a Brahmachari, 182 
Matangi, women of bad fame, 289 Parjliilca Laws, 209 
Mah^-pnrusha lakshana, marks of Pachittiya Eulos, 221 
a great man, 290 Phatidesaniyd, Eules, 231 

“Master of the House,” allegory of, Prajua-paramita Sutras, 275, 278 
308,315 Paramiti, a writer, 285 

Mysticism, 870 Purnamaitrayani Putra, 344 

Mudi4j a manual act in the recita- POtalOka (Pdtaraka), a possible cor- 
tion of secret words, 410 ruption of BOdhi and Aloka, 386 

Mystical Pantheism, final aceom- Pho-miin (pou-men), a section of 
modation of the Buddhist system, the Lotus of the Good Law, called 

410, ss. . Sarmantamukha, 389 


Nan-ts’ang, southern collection of Seasonable medium, 24 
Sacred Books, 2 Eishis or G-enii, 29, 30, 31 

Hyaya-Anusara Shaster, 35, 36, 1 10 Eain-asking Sutra (mahsi mdgha, n. 
Hemindhara, range of mountains, 45 m. y. Shtra), 49, 416 

N4ga-rajahs, land of, 48; names of, Eaurava Hell, 59, 6L 
417, ss Eahat, supernatural power of, 191 

NAgas, different sorts of, 48, 49; Eeturn of good for evil, 193 
worship of, 415 EeKgion, practice of, 201, 203 

Harakas, 57 Eestlessness, a hindrance, 264 

Hiravata (BTivarbuda), name of a Eahulabhadra, 371 
Hell, 63 Eupa-L6ka, name of a series of 

Harakas, emerging from, 65 Heavens, 84, 85 

hTirradnarati Heaven, 82 
Names of Heavens, 95 

Mrvina Sutra, 99 Srdvaka, a heaven, 252 

Nanda, gift of, 133 Sekfchiya Eules, 233 

Nii‘vAna, idea of, 154, 172 Sanghadisesa Eules, 210 

NissagiyA-pachittiyd rules, 215 Sanchi or SAnti Tope, 5 
Nirgranthas, heretics who covered SwAbhavilia school of Buddhism, 1 1 
themselves with ashes, 323 .. Suddhavasa Devas, 16, 107 

Nalanda, convent of, 371 Sahaldkadhatu, the great chilio- 

Nagardjuna, a scholastic writer, cosra, 16, 121 
371 Saddhjirma-prAkasa-sasana Sutra 

(mistake for Saddharma smiriti- 
upasthdna Sfitra; Julion, Con- 
Peh-ts’ang, northern collection of cordance Sinico-Samstcrite, 694), 

Sacred Books, 2 21 

Pratimflksha, 7, 189, 204 Sanscrit letters, 22, 23 

Pi'Eyna, used for Prakriti or Matter, Sugata, 29 ^ 

Surailgama ■ Sfitra, defined in Chi- ^ - ^ 
Prabhdpala Bddhisatwa, 18, 19 nese as the fixed (kin-ku) point 

Pou-yao-king(LalitaViatara),19,n. of all things (Sanso. Dhruva); a 
I>abbata-rAiahs, 20, n., 107, n. ■ Sfitra of the Great Vehicle, 39, 284 

Prascnajit EAjah, 40, 309 Sume or Sumeru, 44 

Passion-nature, 43 Sudarsana range of mountains, 45 

Pratapana Hell, 62 , ^ SAgara rAjah, a NAga-King, 40, 49 

Pretas, 66, 67 Sun-treasure-great-jewel, 46 
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Sura-skandha, 51 
Sakra-^riSjali, 52 
Size of dillerent beings, 55 
Sai'vastavadabs, 57, 60 
Sanjiva Hell, 57 
Sangliata Hell, 61 
Sun,’ palace of, 68 
Stars, palace of, 71 
Stars, size of, 71 
Sudarsana, 76 
SubhalQ'itsa Heaven, 82 
Size and longevity of Devas, 83 
Skandbas, names of, 97, n. 
Samyuktagama Sxitra, 102 
Suvarna - prabliAsa (Kin - kwong - 
ming), name of a Sutra, 102, 104- 
Samvartta Kalpa, 113 
Sukbavati, Paradise of, 118, 121, 
377, 378 

Sakyas, race of, 126, 127 
Santi, gift of, 133 
Sariputra, 135, 283, 380 
Sena, a Brabmacbari, 175 , 
Sakradagamin, a condition of sanc- 
tity, 191, 194 
Stla, 255 

Samadbi, a state of spiritual ecstasy, 
255 

Sloth, a hindrance, 262 
Scholasticism, system of the Abid- 
harma, 274 

Sunyata, a state of void, used by 
scholastics to symbolise “ uncon- 
ditioned existence,” 383 
Stavirah, duty of, 288 
Seat of the eye and the mind, argu- 
irieiit respecting, 294-309 
Savakara, ;323 
Sravaati, a city, 337. 

Speech ( Vaeh), manifestation of the 
Supreme, 374 

Sarmauta mukha, translation of by 
Chinese, 1st Pou-menj 2nd Kwan- 
shai-yin, 384 

Sagara, a Dragon King, 417 


Tae Tsung, second emperor of the 
Tang Dynasty— 637- 650 a.i>., 3 
Trisul ornament; called, in Pali, 
“ tchoulamani,” copied originally 
from the shape , of a three-forked 
flame {Lotus, 55Q), 11 
Tsung-ling mountains, 20 
Tnsita Heaven, 47, 83, 89 
Tapana Hell, 68, 62 
Thirty-three Heavens, description 
of, 75 


The three worlds, consoeixtive ac- 
count of, 81 

Toi>es, mode of constraeting. 129 
Tree and serpent worship, name of a 
work, 131, n. 132 

Trapusha and Bhallika, gift of, 133 
The four Truths, 155-160 
Ton evils aud ten virtues, 192 
Tian-ta’i, a district in China, cele- 
brated as the residence of Chi-Kd, 
245 

Tai-theen, a Chinese writer, 279 j 
his method, 280 

Tsing-tu-wan, a work relating to 
Amitabha, 374 

Tchnndi,siime as MaritehiDeva,412. 
The Dbavani of Tchxxndi, 412 

Vessantara Jataka, 5 
Vibasha- Shasta, 39 (composed by 
Mandrhita) 

Vinayaka, range of mountains, 45 
TJpananda Haga HAjah, 49 
Virudhaka Devarfljah, 72, 77 
Yii’upaksha Devarajah, 72 
Vaisravana Devarajah, 73, 77 
Vasavartin Devas, 82 
Vrihatphala Heaven, 82 
TJrupaka, name of a wind circle, 101 
Vairojana, name of a Buddha, 123, 
124,373 

Universe, infinite expanse of, 323 
Vasubandhu, 140 
Vatsa-putra, a Brahmaehari, 185 
Vijjasana and Samata, conditions of 
mind, 187 

Vehicles, little and great, 253 
Unbelief, a hindrance, 265 
Vfijra-chhodilca Sutra, 275, 277 
Vimalakirti Sfxtra, 377 
Vagishwara Devii, 385 

Wang-Pub, 10, 13 
Wan-ieih, 10 

Worship, objects of, 147, 148 
Wix-tsing-tszo, a Chinese writer, 279 
World-honoxired, a title of Buddha, 
sometimes rendered from the 
Sansc Bliagavat, “Lord of the 
world ” (Spence Hai’dy, M.B., 3 4S) 
298, &o. 

jYung-loh; thii'd Exnperor of the 
' Ming dynasty, 1410 a.d., 2, 398 
! Yajnadatta, 27, 365 
Yugandara mountains, 45 
Yakshas, 52 
Yama, Heavexi, 83, 89 
YAnas, the three, 100 n. 
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Chang-Dgai-shan, Viralyaka Moun- Fa-loli-tien, Niinala Heaven, SI 
tains, 45 ^ Fah-lo-clie-lo, Yarshra (?), iiA 

Chen-lo-ivang, Yama .r/ijah, 63 Fan-ehong-tien, Brahma j)aris}iadya 
Che-po-lo, Sdvara, an Asuraldng, 51 Heaven, 84 
Che-leou-to-pin-clii-tai-keou-cM, Fa,n-kang.ldng, Bramajiila Sfitra, 21 
Srutavimsatikoti, 378 Fan-tien, Brahnid, 22 

Che-ma-ta, Samata, a Enle of Life, Fan-fn-tien, Brahma pnrohita Hea- 
187 ven, 84 

Chen-na DhyAna, 353 Fan-pih-kung-tili-lun, 40 

Glie-po-tien, Jiva Deva, 311 Fan-sun-lung-wang, Yttsnki-niiga- 

Che-hwa, Palasa flower, 137 rSjah, 48 

Cheou-lo, TcMda (F), name of a Fa-yan-ldng,Avatainsaka Sutra, the 
celestial residence, 72 same as the Buddluivatamsaka 

Che-lun, Saddharma saniparigraha Sfltra, a work of Nagaijiina, 30 

. Shaster (F), 117 Fei-siang-tien, Asangisattva Hea- 

Che-kwoh-tien.wang, Hritarashtra ven, 98 

Eajah, a celestial Eing, 72 Pong-song, Gilthas, a species of 

Ch’en fan, Jainhudwipa, 19 composition, 136 

Ohe-mo-lo, Charara (F), 35 Pu-yu-tai, Yido, the Eastern con- 

CM to-lin, Jetavana, a gai’den near tinent, 36 

Srnvasti, 133 Fu-tan-na, Pfttanas, stinking ogres, 

Chi-shati-lin, Seshavana, a grove 72 

near' the Ganges, 135 Pu-lo-na-mi-to-lo-ni-tsze, Pfirna 

Chi-kin, Chega (P), an island, 37 Maitrilyaniputra, 287 
Ghi-chuh-shan, IsMara Mountains, Puh-t'sa, Buddha kshetra, 116 
45 Fuh-ts’ang, Buddha pifcakanigraha 

Chi-ti-shan, Hemindhara Moun- Sutra, 136 

tains, '45', ■ 

Chi-ka-lo-shan, Chakra Mountrdas Hai-Theen, the Palace of Sagara, 135 
(Sjikwala), 45 Han*li-na, Krina (?), an island, 37 

Chi-fau-ehwong, Jamhuketu, a Han-pi-lo, Kavura, an Asura city, 
Mfi.ga-liajah, 48 51 

Chi-to-lo-lin, Ghitravana, an ar- Ileh-shing, Kaiashtra, a Hell^ 58 
moury, 53 Hieh-li, Hri, a magic sound, 23 

Ching-shih-lnn, Satyasiddha vya> Hien-tsong-luu, Abidharnia praka- 
karaiia Sliaster, 59 raua sS.sana, 1 13 

Ghi-ch'a-ma-na, Sikshamana, 226 Hi-shai-king, Shrishti Khanda (?), 
Chong-song, GOyas, a species of SS 

composition, 136 Hmg, Sanskdra, 283 

Chuu-to, Chunda, name of a man, Ho-niu-liu-to, Aniruddha, name of 
137 a Eahat, 39 

Chung-hoh, Sanghata, a Hell, 69 ' - Hou^ming-p’ou-sah, Prabhti,p{lla BO- 
Chun-tai, Tchundi (Hurga), 411 • . . dhisatwa, 18 

Chung-hioh-fah, Sokkhiyft-dharina, Hotto-kwoh, ' Ghoilr or Ghur, name 
200 . of a ooiintiy, 20 
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Kin-ka-sMU‘mn, tlie De^i Ganga, SO 
Kio-to, Upaguptaj, a Patriarch, !39 
ICiu-she, Efisinagara, a city, 13S 
Eiu-t’an, Gotama, a name of Bud- 
dha, 173 

Eiu-shi-lo, Goohira, 378 
Eiu fan-po-ti, Gavampati, 378 
Eiu-chi, Eoti, a number, 58 
Eiu-mau-to-hwa, Eunmda flower, 

Eiu-lou, EuruCdwipa), 23 
Eiu-she-lun, the Eosha Shaster 
(Abhidharma Eosha Shaster, 20 
vols., work of Vasubhandu ( JuL), 
22 

Eiu-li-po, Eaurava (?), 38 
Kiu-ye-ni, Godhanya, the Western 
Continent, 36 

Kiu-she-ka, Eusika, a name of 
Stoa, 78 

Kdu-fan-po-ti, Gavampati, 39 
Eiu-pan-cha, Eurabhandas, lurking 
ogres, 72 

Eiuen-soh-king, ? Brahmajala, 
Sutra, 71 

Eiu-lu-she, Erdsa (Eos), a distance, 
71 

Kiu-pi-lung-wang, G6pala nflga 
rSija, 135 

Ku-eha-che-ma-li, the Khtasdlmali 
tree, 50 

Kwan-fo-san-mui-king, Buddhanu- 
smritti Sitmadhi Sfitra, 62 
Kwan-tseu-tsai, Avalokitcshwara, 
282 

Kwan-ting-king, Murddliubhishikta 
Sutra, or Sapta Tathagata jMirva 
pranidhilna visesha vistara Sutra 
(vide Jul., Jour. AsiaL, Eov. 1840, 
sub. 308), 94 

Ewang-k wo-tien, Vhrih atphala 


Hung, Sfmysita, 282 

Hwa-man, Suraskandha (?), an 
' AsiiraMng, 61 

I-lo-siang-wang, Airavana hasti 
rajah, 54 

I-lo-poh-na, Elapana, a Mga E3jah, 
420 

In-pen-king, MahS.-nidana Sutra (?), 
39, 68 

In-kwo-king, 97 

In-tai-li, Indra, 78 

Jih-tien-tsze, Shrya Deva putra, 53 

Ea-chi-na, Katina cloth, 216 

Ka-lan-to-chou-lin, Karanda venu 
vana, .185 

Ka-pi-lo (the city of), Kapila, for 
Ea-pi-lo-su-to (Shing-tau-ki, sic), 
" the city of very excellent merit,” 
19 

Ka-lam-fau, Kadamba, a great Tree, 
36 

Ka-lau-lo, Garuda, golden-winged 


bird, 50 

Ka-lau-to-i, EftMditya, 378 
Ean-ta-p’o, Gandharvas, celestial 
nymphs, 72 

Keou-mo-lo-chi, Kumdrajlva, 378 
Kfl-fnng, Kukkutapildagiri, 138 
Kia-to-yen-na, Katyayana, 378 
Kia-ye, Kasyapa, 80 
Kiau-liang-sheou-ming-king, 58 
Kiau-hwan, Eamava, a HeU, 59 
Kiao-tchin-ju, Xjuiita Kaundinya, 
135 

Kie-mo, Sangha-kamma. 216 
Kih-wou-kan, Aparavitchi, a Hell, 
69 ,' 

Kih-jeh, Pratdpana, name of a Hell, 
57 

Ki-king, Ganikfl, 260 
Kin-shen-shan, Sudarsana Moun- 
■ tains, 45 

Kin-loh, Stdvara, the Earth God, 133 
Kin-k wong-ming-king, Savarna pra- 
bhdsa Sutra, 73 

Ein-ku lin, Sdlavana, a grove, 135 
Kin-ho, Hiranyavati, a river, 137 
Kin-po-lo, Kumbira, a Edga Eajah, 
423 

Kin-kong-king, VSjra ohhedika 
Shtra, 277 

Ein-kang-shau, Vdjra pani, a Yafc- 
sha, 75 

Kin-tai, Ghanta, a great Tree, 36 
Kin-lun-wang, Suvama-Chakra-' 
vartti-E^aih, 22 


Kwong-yin-tien, Abhdsvara Heaven , 


Lau-tan-king, Pindadhana Sutra ( ?), 
47 

LOTg-ka-ting, Lailkagiri, 135 


Li-ti, the laud of the Litchhavis 
(Vdisali), 137 
Lih-shai, 36 
Lih-shaa-king, 
lii-pa-to, Eevata, 378 
Lo-ch’a, Eakshasa, 35 
Lo-ieou, Eiiha, an Asuraking, 51 
Lou-ye-yuen, Mrigaddva (Deer- 
park), 134' 
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Loung-pi-ni-youen, Lumbini gar- 
den, 131 

Ln-cb"i, Kalandabrada, 135 
Ln-slie-na;, Eosiana or Eojana, 121- 


in contemplation of the Majesty 
of the Unseen), 23 
ISTgo-kwei, a Preta, 66 
M-lai-ye, Niraya (Hell), 56 
Ni-lieu-chen-na-ho, the Nliraujana 
Eiver, 23 

M-li-fau-to, Hirai’bnda, a, Hell, 63 
M-sa-chi-po - ych - to, Nissaggiy li- 
pilchittiya, 206 
Ni-s.se-tan, NisMin (?), 231 


Ma-sMng, Asvojita, a Eishi, 135 
Ma-na-sze, Manas vin, a Naga Eaiah, 
4.20 I 

Ma-kieh, Makara, a marine mon.ster, i 
56 

Ma-yo, Maya, the ■wife of Saddho- 
dana and mother of Buddha, 19 
Ma-i-shan, Asvakarna Mountains, 
45 

Ma-ming, Asvagosha, a Patriarch, 
140 I 

Ma-ta-ka-niu, Matangi, Pariah 
■women, 288 

Mi-kia-sih-ka, Meghasika, name of 
a maa, 285 

Mih-tsang, Adhikarana-samata, 206 
Mi-yen, Uanha vyuha, a work so 
called, 136 

Mi-heou-kong, Markatahrada, a 
tank, 135 

Mi-lai-fuh, Maitreya Buddha, 115 
Mo-ho -kiu- chi-lo, Mahakauchtila, 

287 

Mo-na-to, Mflnatta, a penance, 214 
Mo-kie-tai, Magadha, 135 
Mo-lo-po-sieun, Aliiravasanam, 84 
Mo-hi-shau-lo, Mahesvara, 94 
Mo-'wang, Mara rajah, the Devil, 73 
Mo-ho-ka-ye, Mahii Kasyai^)a, 39 
M'o-jo-mo-tien, Mara or his Devas 
(this may he the right trausla- 
■ tion, or as it is in the test), 47 
Mo-ha-kie-piu-na, Mahakapphina, 
378 

Muh-kien-lin-tsun, Arya Maudga- 
lyilyana, 76 

Muh-chin-lin-to, Muchilinda, a 
Nftga Eajah, 420 


0-ch’a-ch’a, the teeth-ehattering 
Hell, 63 

0-fan-po-lo, Avdinbra (?), 258 
0-fau-to, Arhuta, a Hell, 63 
0-han-ban, Hahaha, a Hell, 63 
0-hom-king, Agama Sfitra, 39 
0-ka-ui-cha-tien, Akanishta Hea- 
ven, 47, 82 

0-lam ka Ian, Arada Ealama, a 
EisM, 134 

Om yuen, Amravana, 135 
Om-po-lo, Ainbala, a great tree, 37 
1 0-mi-to-king, Amitabha SiUra, 1 17 
, 0-na-p’o-ta-to, Auavatapta, a Naga- 
I raj ah, '50 

0-na-p’o-ta to-lnng wang, Andva. 

I tilpta-Ndga-Eajah, 48 
O pi-taa-lun, Abhidharma Shaster, 

' 35' : ■ 

O pi, Avitehi, a Hell, 44 
O po-po, Havava, a Hell, 63 
0-sou-lo, Asura, a Demon, 50 

0- sso-to-sien, the Eishi Asita, 131 

Pan-j 0 -po-lo-mi-to-sin-ldng, Bhaga - 
vati prajiiparainita hridaya Sutra, 
379 i; 

rau-to-li-to-yuh,thcPundaraHell,46 
Peii-hing-lring, for Po-pen-hing- 
king, the first version of the La- 
litaYistai’a, or History of Buddha, 
between the years 70 a.iid 76 a.jo. 

■ { mde Lai. Vist. ( Porcaux) xvii,n.), 18 
Pen-song, Jatakas, 136 
Pen-sse, Itivi'ittakas, 136 
Pho-mon, Samanta mukha (rendered 
into Chinese by Kwan-shai-yin b 
384 

Pi-ni, Vintlya, 203 

1- *i-li-yo, Yhya, 333 
Pi-po-shie-na, Vipasana, a Eule oi 

ascetic life), 187 

Pi-ye, Papiyan (the Wicked one), 
137 

Pi-lu-cha-na-iu-lai, Vairojana Ta,- 
thdgata, 124 

F F 


Hai-lo-ka, Naraka (Hell), 57 
Han to, jSTanda, a migai'tijah, 50 
Han - to - yeou - po - nan, Handopa* ' 
nanda, 418 

Hieh, Karma, i, e„ ■works, the arbi- 
ter of ©ur future condition, 34 
Hie - po - cha - pih - king, Eanna-vi- 
bhuga-Shtra, 4'b 86 
Hgan, Om, a sound to be pronounced 
from the bottom of the chest 
(stomach) without opening the 
lips (in the first place, as it would 
seem, “ a groan not to bo uttered,” 
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Pi-ye-slen, Yyasa Rishi, 78 
Pi-slie, Vaisya, a caste, 40 
Pi-mo-chi-to-la, Vemach 
Asura Ei\1ali, 50 
Pi-slia, Vaisati (Eitcl\_fiO 
Pin-po-sha-lo-wang, Bimb 
ja,h, 258 
Pin-lo-tsm< 

Heaven, _ , „ . . 

Phi-teon-lu, Pindola, a Bodnisaxwa, 
378 ' , 

Po-elm-pou-sab, tlie discnminatiye 
title of a Bddisatwa about to be 
born into tbo world, and to be- 
come a Buddha,, 18 
Po-li-mie-tai, Papamiti, a Transla- 
tor, 285 

Po-lo-mi-to, Pdramita, 353 
Po-li-po-sha, Pravdsa, a penance, 
214i 

Po-sze-cli’a-fan-cbi, Basita Brahma- 
chari, 173 

Po-lo-3, Pdrajika, 205 _ 

Po-lo-ti-ti-che-ni, Phatidesani, 200 


Subhakritsna, 


Po-li, Bhallika, a. merchant, 133 
Po-nan-to, Upananda, a Naga, 39 
Po-sha-lun, Vibasha Sbaster, 39 _ 
Po-sih-nie-wang, Prasenajit Eajah, 
40 

Po-shan-yen, Vaijayanta, a celestial 
palace, 76 _ 

Po-lo-men, Brahman, a caste, 40 
Po-kiu-lo, Vakula, 378 
Po-lau-na, Varuna, a Naga Bdjah, 
420 

Po-scou-kih, Vasuki, a Ndga Kajah, 
420 

Po-to-iua-ti-yiih, the Padma HeU, 
63 

Po-sse-ni-wang, Prasenajit Rajah, 

: 135 

P’o-ka-p’o-sien, (?) Bhagava Eishi, 

71 . , . 

Pou-sah-chu-t’ai-king, o5 
Pou-sa-tsang-king, Bodhisatvapit- 
akaui, 101 

Pu-t’au, Baddalata, name of a plant, 

no 

Puh-tso-tien, Avriha, Heaven, 82 
Puh-liu-i-kiau, Hinayana, the in- 
complete mode of Salvation, 92 


Sheou-to-lo, Siidra, a caste, 40 
Shooa-iing-yen-ldng, Siirangaina Su- 
tra. [A Sutra treating upon the 
Highest Doctrine, and therefore 
compared to the region called 
Svar-loka., between the sun (Snrya) 
and the fixed point Dhruva (the 
Pole-star) ; this region was sym- 
bolised by a circle with a three 
pointed llame (siilani) above it, 
hence the name.] 27. ' 

Shih, Vijnana, a skandha, 2S3 
Shun-ehing-li-lait, Nyaya aninulra 
Shaster, a work by banghabhatlra. 


Shun-joh-to-shin, Sunyata Deva, 3it 
Shwang-chi-sUan, Yugandara Moun- 
tains, 45 
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Sia.u-tsai-l!:ino', 71 
Siiiiig, Sa.3)jna, 283 
Sianovluii^*, Elephant-Dragon, Air- 
avAualiaati-rajah, the steed of 
Sakra, 53 

Sien-iii-faii-chi, Sena Bramachari, 
175 

Sih, Eupa, 2S2 

Sing-man, rjjyotiskaiidha (P), an 
_ Asiira city, 5 1 

Sing-pi-kiu-ni, the Bhikshuni Pra,k- 
riti, 359 

Sioiie-shau, Snowy Mountains, nim- 
avat, 21 

Sin-po-to-lo, Subhiidra, 137 
Sso-fen-liu, Dharmaguptavinaya, 56 
Sse-wang, Chaturinaharajahs. The 
four kings who keep watch o-ver 
the world [i. e., the four seasons], 

Sse-yib, Tchintavardana (?), 136 
Su-po-tai, Subhfiti, 287 
Su-ta-na-che-sui-ying. The miracu- 
lous history of Sudana (vessantara 
jitaka), 136 

Su-to-han, Srotapanna, the first 
degree in Buddhist sainthood, 79 
Su-to, SudA, heavenly nectar, 74i 
Su-mi, Suiueru, a fabulous moun- 
tain, 36 

Ta-tsi-king, (?) Mahasainyukta 
pitaka Sutra, 71 
Ta-O-pi, Mahavitchi, a Hell, 59 
Ta-kiau-hwan, Mahdraurava, a Hell, 
59 

Ta-fa-tien, Ifirmanai’ati, Heaven, 
58' 

Ta-yun-tsing-yu-king, Mahainegha- 
nama-inahayana Siitra, 49 
Ta-lun, Mahavibilshil Shaster, 93 
Ta - teliong - pou, Mahasuiighika, 
school, 92 

Ta-pi-fan-to-li, Mahukaruna punda- 
rika, 136 

Tai-tih, Bhadanta, a term of respect 
to a priest, 205 

Tai-wei, Trapusha, a merchant, 133 
Tai-shuh, Mahiimaya, 131, I 

Tai-toou-lai-ch’a, Ditarasii, a Naga i 
rajah, SO i 

Tai-teou-lai-oh’a Ditarukcha, a Naga l 
rajah, 420 i 

Ta’n-poUj Dharma gupta, school,! 
200 

Tan-na, Dana, 353 I 

Tan-hwa, TJdumbara, flower, 131 I 
Tang-hwohj Sauidjiva, name of a] 
Hell, 57 I 


Tchang-o-hom, Dirgh^gama, the 
digha nikayo of the South, 35 
Tchen-to-lo, Gliandala, 2S8 
Tchen-tai-tai-po, Kshaati Deva, 
Sakya’s teacher, 131 
Tchi-to-lun, 86 , ^ 

Tching-fa-nin-chu-ldng, Saddharma 
smrityupasthAna Sutra [quoted 
frequently in this work as the 
Saddharma prUkasa sasana Sutra, 
as though the same as the Sadd- 
harma pi>akasini of the southern 
school, but incomctly], 21 
Tchong-in-king, Antarabhava Sh- 
tra(?), 02 

Teou-lo, Tfila, tree, 230 
Theou-to, Dbuta, certain Rules, 256 
Tien-king, Devavrata, name of a 
celestial residence, 72 
Tien-tsin, Yasnbandu, 140 
Tien-jin-kin-twan, the Beva Kin- 
twan, but more pi'obably "the 
assembly of Devas.” For the force 
of Tien-jin, consult Jul. II. 200, n. 
For the assembly of Devas referred 
to, consult Lalita-Vistara, p. 13, 
18 

Ti-shi, Silkra rAjah, 52 
iTbpo-pou-sah, AryaDeva, 140 
Ti-tsang-Uing, Kchitigarbha Shtra, 

I 59 

Tih-ch’a-ka, Takchalia, a NAga EA- 
jah, 420 ^ 

To-wan, VAisravana, a Devantjah, 
72 , 

To-li, Trayasti’inshas, the Heaven 
of Sakra, 52 

Toui-i'a-lun, Abidharma Shaster, 1 17 
Tou-chi-tien, Tnsita, Heaven, 47 
Tsan-ti, Kshanti, 353 
' Tsang-ehang, Virudhaka, a Dova- 
I rajah, 72 

' Tsang - yih - king, Ekottarikagama 
Sfitra, 110 

Ts'a-M-tsun, Arya Kshatriyas, 288 
Tsa - sin - king, Samyuktabidharma 
hiidaya SAtra, 113 
Tsah-u, Virupaska, a Devarajah, 72 
Ts’a-li, Tshatriya, a caste, 40 
Tsieou-ling, GridhrakAta, 135 
Tsin - fan - wang, Suddhodanarajah, 
the Father of SAkya Buddha, 19 
Tsing-ku-tien, Suddliav Asa de vas , 1 0 7 
Tsung ' chi - king, Dharant S Atra, 
perhaps the same as the DharAni- 
pitaka, 23 

Tuh-tsKie-fan-chi, Vatsajiutra Bra- 
machaiT, 185 

Tu-sM-tien, Tusita, Heaven, 81 
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Yo-claeou-to-lo, Yasodava,, 350 
Te-ma, Tama, Heaven, 81 
Yon-jo, Yajfiadatta, a madman of 
Sx'dvastt, 137 

'YcJi-inuh ahan, Kai'avtka Monnlahis 
(Jauibu woocl mountains (Eitcl) ), 
4'0 

Yen-jeb, Tapana, name of a dlt-li, 
58 

Yih-luli t’sa, Buddha Eshetra, !()2 
Yih leng ka-shan king, Lahuavatara 
Sutra, 136 

Yih-koh sien, Ekasringa Hislii, 2G0 
Ying-lin, the I’arrot grove, 135 
Yo-eh’a, a yaksha, a swiftly moving 
demon, 52 

Yu-po i, Updsika, a female disciple, 
186 . 

Yu po-sah, Upasaka, a lay disciple, 
217 

Y^u-ka liin, Yoga Shaster, 71 
Yu-toon-him fuh, Udalhambha, 98 
Yu-tan-yu, XJttara,naiue of a eonti- 
! nent, 37 

Y'ue tien, Chandradeva, 68 
Yuh-kai, Kamaldka, a systeuxs of 
XV or Ids, SI 

Yuh-teou lain -fuh, Udaka Eamaira- 
t.]-a, a Bisxhi, 131 

Yung yo-wang, Bala I’ajah^an Asurix, 


TJn-hioh, PratySka (Buddha,), 93 

Wai-kwong, .Tejasvm, a Naga Ea-i 
jahj 430 

Wang-she, Eiljagriha, 138 
‘Wei-to-chi-wa.ng, Vidasi x’djah, 66 i 
Wei-seng-yucn, Ajatasatru, a king, 
138' 

WcI-tsGung-kxvan, Yeda senapati, 
the first of the generals xicting 
under the Pour Kings, 73 
Wen - chi - king, L6 kanou varitaiia 

Sfitra, 80 

Wou-yun,tho five Skandha (elements 
of hxnited existence), 282 
Wou-ming-, AvidyA, 283 
Woix-teng, Anitya, 20(3 
Won-chu, Asangha, 140 
Wou - lioxi -tching - che-shwoh-king, 
Vimalaldrtti Sfitra, 136 
Wou-yeou-shix, As6l;a,, tree, 131 
Woix-kan, Avitehi (the lowest Hell), 
S7 , 

Wou- Isun-i-puh-sah, Akchayamati 
Bodhisatwa, 393 

Yaix-tien-wang, Udayaxia EAjah, 258 
Yau-pix-lo-hwa, Utpala, flower, 45 
Yau-po-lo-ti-yuh, the Utpala Hell, 
63 

Yeoii-pi-ui-sha-to, Upfiuislita, 287 
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as follows : — Nos. 1 to 14, 65. each; No. 15, 2 Parts, 4s, each ; No. 16,2 Parts, 
4s. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, 4s. each; No. 18, 6s. These 18 Numbers form 
Vols. I. to IX,-Vol. X., Part 1, op.; Part 2, 5s.; Part 3, 5s.~VoL XI., 
Part 1, 6s. ; Part 2 not published.— .yol. XII., 2 Parts, 6s. each. — ^Vol. XIII., 

■ 2 Parts, 6s. each. — Yol. XIV., Part 1,58.; Part 2 not published .~Vol. XV., 
Part 1, 6s.; Part 2, with Maps, 10s. — ^Vol, XVI., 2 Parts, 6s. each. — Vol. 
XVII., 2 Parts, 6s. each.-— Yol. XYIH.,.2 Parts, 6s. each. — ^Vol, XIX., Parts 1 
to 4, 16s.“Yol. XX., 3 Parts, 48. each. , 


Zin^uistic Publications of Tnibner f Co. 

Asiatic Society. — JoirKsrAx op the IIoyal Asiatic Society op Gheat 
Beitain A-NB Ibelajstd. Hew Series. Vol. I, In Two Parts, pp. iv. and 400. 

CoKTKOTs— I." Yajra-ehhedilt.'i, the “Kin Kong King:,” or Diaiuniid fiu'.ra, 'Iranslatf'd from 
the Chinese by the Ilcv. S. Beal Chaplain, It.N.~II. I'ho Paramitu-Jindaya .Siltni, or, ni f-hmese, 
“ Mo ho-po-ye-po-lo-niih-to-sin-king,” i.e. “The Great Pin amita Heart Hiitru. limiaUten 
from the Chinese by the Kev. B, Beal, Ghaplain, — HI, On the I’reservution of Isatipnal 

Literature in the East. By Colonel P. .1. Goldsmxd.— IV. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Jlilitary Statistics of Ceylon. By E. It Pon-m^ E>q.~V. Chnmhu^ti™ 
Knowledge, of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology. By J. Miur, D.C.L., LL.D.— 1 1. A 1 auulai 

List of Original Works anclTi’anslations. published by the late Dutch Government of Cey ion at 

their Ihinting Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P, J. Ondaatje, of Colombo,— t ll- 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to winch tlie 
Heln-ew Chronology of Ussher must be modified, in conformity with the Assjrian Canon. By 
J, W. Bosamiuet, Esq.— VIII. On the e.xisting Dictionaries of the Malay Language. By l>r. 
H. N. van der Tunic.— IX. Bilingual Headings: Cuneiform and Phoenician. Xotes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phamician;. By 
Maior-Oencral Sirll.llawlinson, K.C.B., Director 11. A.S.—X; Translations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Century a.i>., and Notices of the Chfilukya and Gurjjara Dynasties 
By Professor J. Do wson, Staff College, Sandhurst.— XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, according to the Big-Yajur-, and Atharva-Vedas, By J. Muir, I5sq,, D.C.L., LL.D.-Xll. 
On the Jyoiisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 
William D. Whitney, Esq., Professor of Saiiskrit in Y'ale College, New Haven, r.>S.— Note on 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President K.A.S.— XIIl. Pro- 
gress of the Vedie Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity, By J. Muir, Esq., 
D.C.L., LL.D,— XIV, Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work of Aryabhata, 
Yarahamihira, Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and Bh.'lskaracharya. By Dr. Bhau Duji, Hono- 
rary Member E..4.S.— XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N, Van 
der Tuuk.— XVI. On the Identity of Xaiidramcs and Krananda, By Edward Thomas, Esq. 

Yol. II. lu Two Parts, pp. 523. Price, 16s. 

CoKTENTS.— I, Contributions to a Knowledge of Tedic Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J, Muir, Esq, -II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Big- and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, 
Esq. — HI. Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal, By the 
Bev. J. Long.— IV. Short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. H. N. van derTuuk,— V. Translation of the Amitabha .SCitra from the Chinese. 
By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy,— VI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq.— VII. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Norris, Esq.— VIII. On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other classes of Indian Society in the Vedie age. By J. Muir, 
Esq.-IX. On the Intei'pretation of the Veda. By the same.— X. An attempt to Translate 
from the Cliinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the great compassionate Kwan 
Yin, posse.ssing 1000 hands and 1000 eyes. By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Roy,al Navy. 
— XI. The Hymns of the Gaupdyanas and the Legend of King Asamati. By Profe.ssor Minx 
Miillor, M.A., Honorary Member Roj’al Asiatic Society.— XII. Specimen Ciiaptors of anAssjTian 
■Grammar. By the Rev- E. Hindis, D. D., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. in. In Two Parts, pp. 516. With Photograph. 22.v. 

Contexts,— I. Contributions tow'arda a Glossary of the .Assyrian Language, By H. F. Talbot. 
~II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian,— III. The poetry of 
" E. .1. Sh ■■ — ■ ■ 


SocietO .A.siatiqne de Paris. — M. Description of the Amravati Tope in Guntur. 'By .1. FerKus.son, 
Esq., F.R.S.— VI. Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus’ edition of the Kath.'isiirit-sagara, Lamhaka IX. 
XVIII. By Dr. H. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Levden.— VIJ, ’I’he source 
of Colebrooko’s Essay “ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fitzedward Hall, Estj., 
M.A., D.C.L, Oxon. Supplpuicnt : Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke’-s Essay, “On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” was not indebted to the Vivfidabhangarnava. By Fifz- 
edward Hall, Esq.— VIII. The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Rig Veda. By Professor 
Max Muller, M..4.., Hon, M.R.A.S.— IX. Sassanian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.— X. Ac- 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in lfi90 and KiiJi. By the lion. H. E, J, Stanlev.— 
XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Hon. H. 15. J. Stanh-y,— xil 
Materials for the History of India for the Si,x Hundred Years of Mohammadan rule, previous to 
the Foundation of the British Indian Empire. By Major W. Nassau l.ees, LL.U., Pli.D — XIH 
A Few Words concerning the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State Bv 
Captain G, E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps, M.R.A,S.-XIV. Notes on the Bhojpuri Dialect of 
Hindi, spoken m Western Bebar. By Jobn Beanies, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparan. 
Vol. IV. In Two Parts, pp. 621. ISs. 

Contents.— I, Contribution towards a Glossary of the Assyidan Language. Bv H F Talbot 
Part 11.— II. On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, Esq,, F.R,,S.— HI. The Poetrv of 
Mohamed Rabadan of An-agon. By the Hon. H. E. J. .Stanley. -IV. On the Magar Langila-m 
of Nepal. ByJohnBeames, Esq., B.C.S.-^V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Par.see Lite- 
rature^ By Edward Saohau, Ph.D,— VI. lUustrations of the Lamai-st System in Tibet, drawn 
viT Mayers, Esq., of II.B.M. Consuiac Service, CRina.- 

^ ^ Translation and Notes. By R. 0. ChilderH, late of 

of rll An Entovoim to elucidate RashiduddiiVs Geographical Notices 

of India. By Col, II. Yule, O.B,— IX. S^sanian Inscriptions explained by tb'e P^lavJ of the 
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8 and GO, Paternoster Row, London. 

Piirsts. By E. W. West, Esq.— X. Some Account of the Sonbyfi Papfoihi at Wciifrfin, near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum hy Capt. E. H. Sladan, Political Agent at Mandaluj witlx 
Komarlts ou the Subject by Col, Henry Yule, C.B. — XI. The Brhat-Sanhitil ; or, Complete 
System of Xatural Astrology of Variiha-Mihira. Tran-slated from Sanshvit into English by Dr. 
IX. Kern. -XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration of 
Justice in India. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.— XIII. The Mohammedan Law of ETidenccs in con- 
nection with the Administration of Ju.stico to Forcifimers. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.— XIV. A 
Translation of a Baetriau Pali Inscription. By Prof. J. Doavsoii.— XV, Indo-Parthian Coins. 
By E. Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. V. Part I. pp. 197. 

Co.vTi!NT.s.— I. Two Jiltakiis. The original Pali Text, with an English Translation. By V, 
Fausbdll.— II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-yung kwan, in North Gliina, 15y A. 
Wylie.— III. The Brhat Sanhita ; or, Comploto System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India, By Charles E. Gover.— V.' The 3'oetry of Mobamed Rabadau, of Arragon. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.— VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangams. By 
Charles P. Brown— VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilou, etc. ByC. P. Brown.— VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryau Languages of India. By John Bcamos, B.O.S.— 
IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at Sfinchl, By the Rev. S. Beal.— X, Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Translated by Profes.sor J. Uowson. — Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
Major-General A. Cunningham. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the Hoyal Asiatic Society of 
Gheat Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at j£'9 5s.; reduced to 
3s. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Mon'ison, 
Colehrooke,, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotofend, and other eminent Oriental scholars, 

Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of Theodor Goldstucker. Yol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
■ Nydya-Mdld-Vistara. Parts I. to Y., pp, 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. lOs. 
each part. > 

Axon. — The . Liter.ature of the Lancashire Dialect. A Bihlio- 
graphical Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F.E.S.L. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. 

■ 1870. 

Ballad Society’s Puhlications. ^ — Subscriptions — Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 

■ ;■ I'Se's. .. 

1. Ballads from Kanttscripts, Vol, I. Ballads on the condition 
of England in Henry YIII.’s and Edward YI.’s Beigns (including the state of 
the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), on Wolsey and Anne Boleyn, Part I. 
Edited by P. J, Purnivall, M.A, 8vo. 

2. B.allads from Manuscripts. Vol. I. Part 2, \_In the Press. 

3. Ballads from Manuscripts. Vol. IT. Part 1. The Poore Mans 
Pittance. By Richard Williams. Edited by F. J. Purnivall, M.A. 8vo. 

. , ■ ■ ■ ,■ 186'9..- ■ 

4. The Boxburcx-hb Ballads. Part 1.. "With short ITotes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., author of “Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,” etc,, etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by Mr. J. H, 
Rimbault and Mr. Hooper. 8vo. 

5. The Eoxburghe Ballads. Part 2. 8vo. 

Ballantyne. — ^Elements of HiNDf and Braj Bhaka Grammar. By the 

late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition,' revised and corrected 
Crown SvQ,, pp, 44, cloth. 5a. ' 

Ballantyne. — First Lessons in Sa'nserit Grammar ; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadfisa. Second edition. By James R. Ballantyne. 
LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. Svo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1869. bs. 
Bartlett. — Dictionary of AMERroANisMS : a Glossary of Vords and 
Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By John R. Bartlett. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo,, pp. xxxii. and 524, 
cloth. IGs. 


4 Linguktie Puhlimtions of Truhner Co. 

Beal — Tkavuls op Pah Hiah anh STOG-TTrs-, Buddhist PilgTims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a..d.) Translatod Irom the Clniiusfj, 
by S. Beat, (B.A. Trinity College, Oambriclge), a Ohaplidn in Her Jlajesty s 
■Jiieet, a ^Mcimhor of the lioyal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translatiou of 
the BratimOksha and the Amithaba Sfltra from tlie Chinese. Crown 8yo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map, 10^. M. 

Beal — ^The Catena of Buddhist ScEn>TurLEs moir. the CitiNrsE.^ By 
S. Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's 
Fleet, etc. Crown 8vo. reatiy. 

Beames. — Outlines op Indian Phuologal With a Slap, showing the 
Distribution of tbe Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition, Crown 8vo. clotb, pp. viii. and 96, 6s, 

Beames. — IIotes on the Bnoipuid Dialect op Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar, By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. htf. 

BeU.—ENGiLSH Tisible Speech poe the Million, for commuDieating 
the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Bead in few Days. By 
Alesandeii Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.S.A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
University College, London. 4to. sewed, pp. 16. la. 

Bell. — VisntLB Speech; the Science of XJniversal Alphabetics, or Self- 
Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the Writing of all Languages in ’one 
Alphabet, Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples, By Alexandbb 
Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, etc. 4to., 
pp. 156, cloth, ISs, 

Bellew. — A . Dictionaet op the Phkkhto, oe Pheshto Langhage, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto. 

, By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo., 
pp. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew.— A Gbamsiae op the Pueehto ok Pheshto Langhage, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By 11. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army, 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth, 21.s. 

Bellows. — English Outline Yocabhlakt, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and otlier Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers, 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 

Bellows. — Outline Dictionakt, poe the hse op Missionaeiep, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. - By Max Mulleh, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of 0.xford. With an Introduction on. the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. Tlie Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7.v. 6d , 

Benfey.— A Peaotical Orwimae op the Sansekit Langhage, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp, viii. and 296, doth. 10s. 6cl. 

Benrmann.— VooABuxAEr op the Tigee Langhag.b. 'Written down by 
Moritz von Beurmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch, By Dr, A, 
Merx, of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 3.s. CJ. 

Bhoiananth Chmider. — The Teatels op a Hindoo to vaeiohs taets op 
Bengal and Upper India. By Bholanauth Chundee, Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Wheeler, Esq., Author of 
“ The History of India.” Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir John 
Laird Mair Lawtence, G.C.B., G.jC.S.1, , Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
etc. In 2 volumes, crown 8yo,, cloth, pp. xxv, and 440, viii. and 410. 21s. 
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8 and 60 , JPaternoBter Bow, London. 

Bigandet.— The Life oe Legeot oe G-ATTOAjtA, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, witli Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bi&andet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Avaand Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. 18s. 
Bleek. — A Goitpaeative Gbaaijiau oe South Aeeicae Las-q-uages. By 
W. I-I. I. Blkek, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology, ll. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 16s, 

Bleek. — Reznakd in South Afeica; or, Hottentot Tables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Ifope. In one volume, small 8 yo., pp. xxxi. and y4, doth, o,v, M. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
BiiHLEH, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Klphinstoiio College, and 
P, Kielhoen, Ph. D., Superintendent of .Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
Already published. 

1. Pauchatasttha iy. aud y. Ethted, with Hote.?, by G. Buhlek, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 45. Qd. 

2. HIgojibhati'a’s PaeibhXshendusekhaea. Edited and explained 

by P. Kielhoen, Ph.' D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and various readings, 
pp. 116. 8s. M. 

3. Panchatauteaii, akd ni. Edited, with Notes, by G. BiiHEEE, Ph.D. 

Pp. 86, 14,2. 5s. M. 

4. Pauchatautba i. Edited, with Notes, by E. Kieliiohu, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 6s, Qd. 

5. NiLinlsA’s RAGHUYAHaA. With the Commentary of Mallinatha, 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankae P. PAisrniT, M.A. Part I. Cantos I, -VI. Qs. 

6. KlLmlSA^s MlLAYiKiGXiusiTEA. Edited, with Notes, by Shaukae 
P. Paiveit, M.A. 85. 

Bottrell. — Teauitioits axd He-aethsibe Stoeies oe West Coeuwaie. 

By William BoTTEELL(an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. 65. 
Boyce. — ^A Geahmae oe the Kaeeie Language. — By Wixuah B. 

Boyes, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by William J.- Dayis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 85, , 

Bowditeb. — S uffolk Suexahes. By N. I. Bowurren. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi; and 758, cloth, 7s, Gd. . 

Brice. — A. Romakized Hixdustaki asti) English Digtionaez. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students bf the Language. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Buiob, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8 vg. cloth, pp, vi. and 357. 8s. 

BrintoH. — The Mzths of the New Woeld. A Treatise oh the Sym- 
bolism and Mythology of the Red Races of America. By Daniel G. Beinton", 
A.M., M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 308. 10s, Gd. 

Brown. — The Deeyishes; or, Oeiental Seieitualism. By Jonu P, 
Bkowk, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople, With twenty-four Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 145. 

Brown.— Caenatic Cheonologz. The Hindu and Mahomedan Methods 
of Reckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By Chaeles Philip Brown-, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
late of the Madras Civil Service; Telugu Translator to Government; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc.; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc, 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90. lOs. M, 
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Brown. — Sasseeit Peosoby awb ISToteeical Symeois EsTiArfrED. By 
Chaeles PHttiy Brown, Autlior of tlie Tehigu Dictionaiy, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy Svo. pp. 64, doth. 3.v. M. 

'Budclliagliosha. — Budbhaohosha’s Paeables : translated from Brirmese 
by Captain H. T. Rogers, R.E, "With an Introduction containing Buddha’s 
Dhammapadam, or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max MiiLLUU. 
8vo. pp. 378, cloth. 12s. &d. 

Burgess. — Stoya-Siddhanta (Translation of the) : A Text-hoolc of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Caiciriations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
Ebenezer Burgess, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India ; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society. Svo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 15s. 

Burnell. — Oaxalogbe oe a Coliectioe- oe Sayseeii Maxusceifxs. By 
A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedie 
Reap. Svo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2s. 

Byington. — Geammae oe the Choctaw Lak'ge'agi-i, By the Bev. 
Cyrus Byington. Edited from the Original MSS. in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., Member of 


Published Quarterly. 



8 and 60 , Paternoster Eotv, London. 


Gatlin. — 0 -Kee-Pa. 


A Eeligions Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
Geougt!! Gatlin. 'With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14.9. 

Chalmers.— T he Ortgis- op ihe CHmESE; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstition.?, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John CujiiMBKS, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth,:pp. 78. 2s, ()dt. 

Chalmers. — The Si’eculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
OF “ The Old PiiiEosoPHEa” Lad Tszb. Translated from the Cliinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A, Foap. 8vo, cloth, xx, and 62. 4s. Gel. 

Charnoek. — Lebes Paxronyiiioes ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Cuahnock, Th-D,, F.S.A., P.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. Is.Gd. 

Charnoek. — Verba ITominalia ; or Words derived from Proper ISTaraes. 
By .Richard Stephen Oharnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14s. 

Charnoek. — The Peoples oe Transylvania. Pounded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society op London, on the 4th of May, 
1889. By Richard Stephen Oharnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S, Demy 
8vo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2s. 6d, 

Chancer Society’s Publications, Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

1868. First Series. 

Canterbury Thales. Part I. 

I. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS, 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
“Moveable Prologues” of the Canterbury Tables, — ^The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin’s Prologue, — when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them. 

II. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 

III. ,} ), -i !> » », )) Hengwrt „ 154. 

IV. „ ,j « jj j» » Gam'bridge „ Gg. 4. 27. 

Y. » 11 11 11 11 ir It Corpus ,, Oxford. ' 

VI. „ „ „ „ „ „ Petwortli „ 

VII. „ »j II 11 II II II Lansdowne ,, 851. 

Nos. II. to VIL are separate Texts of the 6-Text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part I. 

1868. Second Series. 

On E.ARLY English Prosenciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of W'riting 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. J*. J. Child's Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and RepHnts of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 

V on English, 15 1?, and Welsh, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, .F,R.S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
xivth, xvith, xviith, and xviiith centuries. 

Essays on Chattcer; His 'Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 
Review of Sandras’ s E'tude sur Cliauc/if, eomiddre oomme Imitatmrdes Tmmres, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M. A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author. — II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Ghilindre-. “For 
by my cldlindre it is, prime of day ” {Shipmannes Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522, 

A Temporary Preface to the Six-Texi Edition of Chaueer’^s 
Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc.,, etc. By F- J. Fcrnivall, Esq,, 
M,A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. ' . ' 



8 Linguistic Publications of Trubmr 4 * Co, 

Chaucer Society’s Publications — mitmued, 

186.9. Mrst Series. . i 

VIII. The Miller’s, Reeve’s,' Cook’s, and Gamelju's Tales : Ellesmere MS. 

IX. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Hengwrt „ 

X. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Cambridge,, 

XI. „ „ „ „ „ „ Corpus „ 

XII. „ „ ' ,. „ „ » „ Petworth „ 

XIII. „ „ „ „ „ „ Lansdowne,,: 

These are separate issues of the 6-Text Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 

1869. Second Series. 

English Phonunciation, with especial reference to Shakspore and 

Chaucer. Py Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part II. 

1870. First Series. 

XIV. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, and Cook’s Tales, with an Appendix of the 

Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in Six parallel Texts, 

Childers. — KuunnAEA Patha. A Pali Text, with a Translation and 
Notes. By R. C. Chiluers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Svo. pp. 32, 
stitched. Is. 6c?. 

Childers. — A I’Ili-English Dictionabt, with Sanskrit EquiTalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by R. C, 
Ohildeus, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. \_In^reparution. 

Chronique de Anou-DjAFA-R-MoHAMMED-BEN-DiAEni-BEN-YEziD Tabaui. 

Traduite par Monsieur Hermann Zotenberq. Vol. I. Svo. pp. 608. Vol. II, 
Svo. pp. ii. and 252, sewed, 7s. 6ti. each. (2b he oompUted in litur FoIume8.J 
Coleuso. — Eiusx Steps in Zulu-Kaeie : An Abridgement of the Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu-Kafir Language. By the Right Rev. John "W, 
CoLENSo, Bishop of Natal. Svo. pp. 86, cloth, Ekukanyeni, 1850. 4s, 6d. 

Colenso. — Zulu- English Diction aey. By the Right Rev. John “W. Co- 
lbnso, Bishop of Natal. Svo. pp. viii. and 552, sewed. Pietermarit2burg,1861. 15s. 
Colenso.-^insT Zulu-Kaeie Reading Book, two parts in one. By the 
RightRev. John W; Colenso, Bishop of Natal, ICmo.pp. 44, sewed. Natal. Is, 
Colenso. — Second Zdlu-Raeie Reading Book. By the same. 16mo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3s. 

Colenso. — Eoueth ZoLu-KiUHE Reading Book. By the same. Svo. 

pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. 7s. 

Colenso.— Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of jVatal 
in September and October, 1859, to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same : designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language. 
By the Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. l6mo. pp. 100, stiff 
cover. Natal, Maritzburg, I860. 4.s‘. 6ir?. 

Coleridge. — A Glossaeial Index to the Printed English Literature of 
the Thirteenth Century. By Herbert Colbridob, Esq. Svo. pp. 104, cloth. 
'2s. 6d. 

CoUeecao do Yocabulos e Erases nsados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp, 32, sewed. Is. 

Contopoulos. — A Lexicon ok Modeen Gbeek-English and English 

Modern Greek. By N. Conxopotjlo.s, 

Part I. Modern Greek-English. Svo. cloth, pp. 460. 1 2s, 

Part II, English-Modern Greek. Svo, cloth, pp. 582. 15s. 

Cunningham. — The Ancient Oeogeaphy op India. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang, 
By Alexander CnmfiNGHAM, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired), With thirteen Maps. Svo. pp. xx, 590, cloth, 1870. 2S.v', 
Cunningham. — An Essay on the Arian Ohder op AitcnixECTmiE, as 
exhibited in the Temples of Kasbraere. By Captain (now Major-General) 


Alexander Cunningham. 
Plates. 18s. 
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8 and 60, Paternoster Mow, London, 

Cunningliaiil. — The Ehij.sa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuiaents of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening aud Examination of the -various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa, By Brev.-Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty-three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. 21s. 

Delepierre. — ^Ebtue Ae-axytiuxte des Oxtviuges Emis en Centons, 

depuis ies Temps An ciens, jusqu’an xix**“® SiScle. Parun. Bibliophile Beige. 
Small 4to. pp. 508, stiff covers. 1868. 30s. 

Delepierre. — E-ssaj Hisxoeiqee ee Bibliogeaphique see, ees EIibus, 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp, 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. %s.U, 

Deimys. — CHiitA and Japak, A complete Guide to the Opea Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 66 Maps and Plans. By Wm. PaEDEBicK Mayers, F. Il.G.S. 
H.M.’s Consular Service ; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Charles King, Lieut, Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2^. 

Digest of Hindu Law, from the Eeplies of the Shastris in the seyeral 
Courts of the Bombay Presidency. With an Introduction, Notes, and Appen- 
dix. Edited by Raymond West and Johann Georg Biihler. Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth. 
£S Ss. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. V. 118, cloth. 12s. 

Ddhne. — A Ztou-Kafie Diotionaet, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp, xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s. 

Dohne. — The Pove Gospels m Zulu. Py the Kev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth, Pietermaritz- 
hurgi 1886. 6s. 

Doolittle. — An English and Chuiese Diotionaet. By the Rev. 
Justus Doolittle, China. lln the Press, 

Early English Text Society’s PuhHeations. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Eablt English Alliteeatitb Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 

2. Abthee (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by E. J. Ettenivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath's unique MS. 4s. 

3. Ane CoMPENnions and Beeue Teaciate congeentng te Opimce 

AND Dewtie of Kyngis, etc. By Wilhah Lauder. (1666 a.d.) Edited 
byF. Hall, Esq.,D.O.L. 4s. 

4. Sir Gawatne ane ^he Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS, 10s. 

5. Oe the Oethogeaphie and Congettitie oe the Behan Tongde ; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Sohooles, he Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in. the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry B, Wheatley, Esq’, 4s. 

6. Lancelot oe the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), bythe Rev. Walter W. Siceat, M. A. 8s. 

7. The Sioet oe Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song,’ of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R. MoKRis, Esq. 8s. 

8 Moete Aeihitee ; the Alliterative Yersion. Edited from Eobest 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1440 a,».) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, 7s, 
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Linguistie Publications of Tmhner f Co. 

Early English Text Society’s Pul)lieations-~<;o«#w«e^?. 

9. AjTIMA.DTBESIOjS'S ' 1JPTOW THE AnEOTACIOKS and CoEKECTIOXS OIJ’ 
' fJOME Impeui'eciions OP Impkp.s3I0kes op Chaucee's Woukes, reprinted 
in logs; by Feancis Thvsnb. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library, By G . H, Kingsley, Esq., M.D. 4«. 

10. Mkelin, oe the Early History or Kino AETHini. Etlitcd for tlie 

fir-st time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Uenby B.Wheatlpa', Esq. Part L 6rf. 

11. The Monaeche, and other Poems of Sir David. Lyndesay, Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D,G.L. Part i. Ss, 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wire, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
• , time by F. J. Fusnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

13. Seintb Marherete, ]jb Metden ant Martyr. Three Tests of. ah. 

1200,1310, 1330 A.I). First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now rerissued. 2s.., : 

14. Kyng Horn, with fragments of Eloriz and Blauneheflxir, and tho 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge aud the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Raw son 
Lumby. 3s. 6d. 

15. Political, Ebligioijs, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. S06, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. ’ Is, M,; 

16. A Tretice nr English hreuely drawe out of ]? hook of Qnintis 

esseneijs in Latyn, Jj Hermys ]> prophete and hing of Egipt after } flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelaciou« of an aungii of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS, 73, by F. J. Fubnivall, Esq,, M.A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Goraraents, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
" By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 

18. Hali Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A, Is. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Compluynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. Ss, M. 

20. Some Treatises by IIichari) Rolle de Hamrole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev. George G. Perry, M.A. Is. 

21. Merlin, or the Early ilisTo.RT or Xing Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4.V. 

22. The Romans op Partenay, or Lusignen. ■ Edited for the first time 

from tlie unique MS. in tlie Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W, Skeat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayenbite op Inwwt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS, in the British 
Museum, by RicnABD Morris, Esq. 10s. M. 

24 . Hymn.? op the Yirgin and Christ ; The Parliajient op Dj'-vilr, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. Ss. 

25. The Stacions op Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Yoyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkingtoa 
MSS., etc,, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. U. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Ybsse. Containing Dan Jon 

G ay trigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S, Spirit; Sayne Jon, aud other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab, 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. PBaav, M.A. . 2s. 
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8 arid 60, Paternoster JRoiOy London. 

Early English Text Society’s PiiblieationS'»-‘Co»if«^,M^<?. 

' 27. Maotitjlus Vocabijiorum : a Ehymiog Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Petek Levins (1570), Edited, with au Alphabetical Index, 
by ilENiiy B. Wheatley. 12s. 

28 . T,hb Visiow OP WiLiUM cosroBBiirisro Piers PiowaiAK, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Langland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon M8., with full 
Gollations, by Rev. W. W. SiCEAT, M.Ai 7.f. 

29. Old Ekglish Homilies axd Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles ■\Yarde 

and the Wohunge bf Uro Lauerd : Freisuns of Ure Lonerd and of Fre Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and TMrteentli Centuries. Edited from MSS, in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes, By RicnAiu) Mourns. First Smes. Parti. 75, 

30. Piers, the PLOvenMAN’s Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instrdctioes por Parish Prce.sts. Py Johm Mtrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A.,etc., etc. 4s. 

32. The Pabees Pook, Aristotle’s A P C, TJrbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Chiidrenes Lytil Boke. The Pokes of Nukturi*; of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, 'Wynk}n de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Pooke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Fuunivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge, 15s. 

, 33. The Poor op the Kmight de la Todr Landry, 1372. A Eather’s 
. Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by TuoJiIas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., and Mr. Willlui Rossiter. 8s. ; 

34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles 'Warde, 

and the Wohuiigo of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Loiicrd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSB, in the 
BritisKMuseum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Mokris. First Series, Part 2. 85. 

35. Sir Datid Lyndesay’s Works. Part 3. The Historie of ane 

Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William Meldrem, ,nmqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Byimis, commdit be Sir IIauid Ltndesay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squ3'er, compylit alswa be Sir Hauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hale, D.C.L. 2,l 

36. Merlin, or the Early History op King Arthdb., A Prose 

Romance {about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With, an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Partlll. 1869. 125. 

37. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Ltndesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh, Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602, Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s, 

38. The Vision op William concerning. Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum VEit et Resoun, 
by William Lanqland (1377 A.D.). The “Crowley" Text; or text B. 
Edited from MS. Land Misc. 581, collated with MS. Eawl. Poet. .38, MS. 
B. 1.5. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Boclley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. lOs. 6d. 

39. The ‘HIest Hystoriale” op the Destrhotion op Troy. Ah 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s “ Hysteria 
Troiaiia.” Now first edited from the .unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geq. A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
I’artl. 10s. 6flf. 
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LmgxtisliG Publications of Truhner f Co, 

Early English English Text Society’s Publications— 

40. English Gilds, The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds ; Together i!rith the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre ; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol ; and the Custoinary of the Manor of TettenhaU-R-egis. From. 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a PreiituLnary Essay, in Five Parts, 0^' the 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
XJtriusque et Philosophiai. 21s. 

41. The Minok Poems oe 'William Laudee, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Ghristie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A,, Trin. 'Hall, Oamb. 3s. ' 

42. Beektaedus de Cinu eei Pamuliaets, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS,, ICK 1. 5, in the ’Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College^ Cambridge, 2s. ^ , 

43. Eatis Eaving, and other Moral and Eeligions Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 6, by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M. a., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 8s, 
Extra Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea ; large paper, 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Eomahce oe William oe Paleene (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir. Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1850, to which is added a 
fragment of the AlUteratiYe' Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £l Ss. 

2. On Eaely English PEONUNcrATioN, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo -Sa-xon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 151'7, and Welsh, 1.5C7, and by 
Bareley on French, 1521. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Parti. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xvnth, and xviiith centuries. 8vo. 

■ sewed, pp. viii, and 416. 10s. 

3. Caxton’s Book of CtriiTESTE, printed at Westminster about 1 477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS, 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
vall, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5^. 

4. The Lat of Hatelok the Bane; composed in tbo reign of 
' Edward I., aboutA.D. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 

Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique SIS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and IGO. IOf. 

5. Chaucee’s Teanslation of Boethius’s ‘"Be Consolatione 
Philosophie." Edited from the Additional JtS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ, Libr. j\lS, li. 8, 21. Bv 
Richard Moituis. ' 8vo,” 125. 

6. The Eomanob of 'Jke Chbveleee Assigns. Ee-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Giossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq., M..A. Svo. sewed, pp. 
xviii, and 38. 3s. 
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8 and 60 , Paternoster Row, London, 

Early Eng-Iish Text Society’s Publications—tfowiiMiiwi?. 

7. Ox Eably Ekoiish Pbobitncia'jhox, witli especial referctice to 
Shalcspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J, 'Etus, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xni th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, (Hd Morse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 

8. diTEEXE Elizabethes Achademy, l)y Sir Humpituey Gilbert. 
A Hooke of Precedencs, The Ordering of a Funeral!, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on .Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo. 13.?. 

9. The ERATEitxiTYE OE Vacabohdes, by Jonx Awdebey (licensed 
in 15G0-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Gaueat or Warening for Comraen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, Esq.iiiere. From the Srd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Pahsox Haben or 
Hyberdyne, from the Lansclowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A, 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworks of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman's Caueat, Edited by Edward Vilbs & F, J. Furnivall. 8vo. 
7s. 6rf. 

10. The Eyrst Bokb oe the Ixteodhctiox oe Knowiebgb, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke_ Doctor. A Oompendyoxis Regyment of a 
Dyetary of Helth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence of the Berdb : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb, ' 8vo, 18.9. 

11. The Beboe j or, the Book of the moat excellent and noble Prince, 

.Robert de Broyss, King of Scots ; compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d, 1375. Edited from MS. Q 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ lAbi-ary at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart’s 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev, Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Part I. 8vo. 12 l 
Edda Saemxmdar Hiims Eroda — The Edda of Saemnnd the Learned. 
IVom the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mythological Index. 12mo, pp. 
152, cloth, 3s, Qd, Part II. with Index of Persons and Places. By Benjamin 
Thorpe. i2mo. pp. viii- and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7s. 6rf. 
Edkins. — China’s Place in P-Hilology, An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 

\_In ths press. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Komance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J. Fernivall, M.A,, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to, (only 100 copies 
printed), bound in the Roxburghe style, pp. 64. Price 10s. 6tf, 

Eitel. — Handbook for the Student oe Chinese Buddhism. By the 
Rev. E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary, Society. Crown 8vo, pp. Tiii., 224, 
cloth, 18s. 

Elliot.— The History oe India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan I’eriod. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M,R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst, Yols. I. and II, With, a 
Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. Svo.pp xxxii. and 542, x. and 580, cloth. 18s, each. 
Vol. III. 8vo. pp. sii, and 627, cloth. 21#. 
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Elliot. — ok thk JBCistorv, Eolk-LouEj akd BjKxiiiuuTrox or 
THE Races op the North Westers Provinces of I.vdia; bein,?; an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henuv M. F.ijuot, of the Hon. East India Company’s 

Bengal Civil Service. Kdited, revised, and re-arranged, by JcniN Bkames, 
M.K.A.S., Bengal Civil Sei-vice; Member of the German Oriental Somety, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. .vx., S70, and 3SU), cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one fulLpage coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. <Jfo. 

Ellis. — The Asiatic Apfikittes or the Old Italiaks, I?y IlouELvr 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.’’ Crown 8vo. pp. iv. lot), cloth. 1870. bs, 

English and Welsh Languages, — The iKEDirEKCB or the Enolish and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in, the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues, Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 18C9. L<r. 
Etherington. — The Student’s Gbammar oe the HiNuf , Language. 
By the Rev, "W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares, Crown 8vo, pp, xii, 220. 
xlviii, cloth. 1870. 10s. M, 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 

Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President of the Society George Busk, Esq., 
F.R.S. ; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. ; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec.} 
Thouas Wright, Esq,, Hon, Sec.; Hyde Clarke, Esq. ; Sub-Editor ; and 
jissistant Secretary, J. H. Lampbbt, Esq. Published Quarterly. 

Vol. L, No. L April, 1809. Svo. pp. 88, sewed. Ss. 

CoNTKNts.— Elint Instruments from Oxfordshire and the Isle of Thanet. {Illustrated.} By- 
Colonel A. Lane Fox.— The Westerly Drifting of Nomads, By H. II. Howorth.— On the Lion 
Shilling. By Hyde Clarke.— Letter on a Marble Armlet. By H. W. Edwards.— On a Bronze 
Spear from Lough Gur, Limerick. (Illustrated.) By Col. A. Lane Fo.x. — On Chinese Charms. 
By W. II. Black,— Froto-ethnic Condition of Asia Minor. By Hyde Clarke.— On Stone Im- 
plements from tlie Cape. (Illusti-ated.) By Sir J. Lubbock. — UromIecb.s and .Megalithie 
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.Tuvcntns :\Tundi, the Gods and Men of the llomeric Ago. By the Bight Hon. William E-n’art 
GUulsloiiu. (The Kcview by Hyde Clarke, B9q.)~Notes''and Queries.— Ciassifleation Committee. 

Vol. I.. No. 4. January, 1870. pp. 98, sewed. 3.s. 

CoNTK.N’TS. — On jSTcw Zealand and Polynesi.an Ethnology : On the Social Life of the ancient 
Inhabitants of .New Zealand, and on the national oharaoter it was likely to form. By Sir 
George t'roy, K C.B.— Notes on the Maoriea of New Zealand and some Mcl.ancsian-s of the 
sontli-wc'st Pucilie. By the Bishop of Wellington.— Observations on the Inhabitants and Anti- 
quities of I'iiister Island. By J, L. Palmer.— On the westerly drifting of Nomados from the 
fifth to the nineteenth century. Part II. The Seljuks, Ghasidevides, etc. By H. H. Iloworth, 
Esq.— Settle Cavelixpluration.— Index.— Contents.— Beport of the Council.— List of Fellows. 

Vol. II., No. 1. April, 1870. Svo. sewed, pp. 96. 3s, 

CoNt'ENTS On the Proposed Exploration of Stonehenge by a Committee of the British 
.499001011011. By Col. A. Lane Fo.x. — On the Chinese Race, their Language, Goveranient, Social 
Institutions, and Religion. By C. T. Gardner. Appendix 1, ; On Cliinesc Mythological and Legen- 
dary History II. ; On Chinese Time.— Discussion.— On the Haces and Languages of Dardistan, 
By Dr. G. w. Ixdtner. — Disenssion. — Extract from a Coraimmication by Munphool, Pundit to 
the Political Department, India Office, on the Kclations between Gilgit, f'hitral, and Kashmir.— 
On Quartzite Implements from' the Cape of Good Hope. By Sir G. Grey.— Discussion.— Koto 
on a supposed Stone Implement from County Wicklow, Ireland. By P. Ateheson.— Note 
on the Stature of Amerioan Indians of the Chipewyan Tribe. By Major-General Lefroy— 
Report on the Present State and Condition of Pro-historic Remains in the Channel Islands. By 
Lieut. S. P.^Oliver.— Appendi.x: The Opening and Restoration of the Cromlech of La Coupeyon.— 
Discussion —Description and Remarks upon an Ancient Calvaria from China, which has been 
supposed to be that of Confucius, By George Busk.— Discus.siou.— On the Westerly Drifting of 
Noinades, from the 5th to the 19th Century. Part III. The Comans and Petchenegs. By H. H. 
Howorth— Review.— Notes and Queries.— Illustrated. 

Vol. 11., No. 2. July, 1870. Svo. sewed, pp. 95. 3i, 

Co.N’TENTS On the Kitai and Kara-Kitai. By Dr. G. Oppert.— Discussion.— Note on the Use 
of the New Zealand Mere. By Coionel A. Lane Fox.— On Certain Pre-historie Remains dis- 
covered in New Zealand, and on the Nature of the Deposits in which they occurred. By Dr. 
Julius Haast. — Discussion.— On the Origin of the Tasmanians, geologically considered. By 
James Bonwiek.— Discussion.— On a Frontier Line of Ethnology and Geology. By H. H. 
Howorth.— Notes on the Nicobar Islanders. By G. M. Atkinson,— On the Discovery of Flint 
and Chert under a Submerged Forest in W'est Somerset. By W. Boyd Dawkins.— Discussion,— 
Remai’ks by Dr. A, Campbell, introductory to the Rev, R, J. Mapleton’s Report.— Report on 
Pre-historie Remains in tlie Neighbourhood of the Crinan Canal, Argyllshii’e. By the Rev. R. J . 
Maplaton,— Discussion —Supplementary Remarks to a Note on an Ancient Chinese Calva. By 
George Bttsk.— Qn Discoveries in Recent Deposits in Yorkshire. By C. Monkman.— Discussion. 
— dn'tlie NdtiyfeS of Naga, in Luzon, Philippine Islands.— By Dr. Jagor.— On tire Koords. By 
Major P. Mitliuger.— ^u the- Westerly Drifting of Nomades, fi-om the 5th to the I9th Century. 
Part IV, The Ciroafesians sad White -Kazars. By H. H. Howorth,— Notes and Queries.— 
Illustrated. 

Vol. II., No. 3. October, 1870. Syo. sewed, pp. 176. 3s. 

CosTENTS On the Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru. By David Forbes. Appendix : 
A. Table of Detailed Measurements of Aymara Indians, B. Substances used as Medicines by 
the Aymara Indians, and their Names for Diseases. C. Vocabulary of Aymara "Words — Discus- 
sion,— On the Opening of Two Cairns near Bangor, North Wales. By Colonel A, Lane Fox. — 
Discussion.— On the Earliest Phases of Civilization. By Hodder M. Wostropp.— On Current 
British Mythology and Oral Traditions. By J, F. Campbell.— -Note on a Cist with Engraved 
Stones on the Poltalloeh Estate, Argyllshire. By the Rev. E. J. Mapleton.— Discussion— On the 
Tribal System and Land Tenure in Ireland under the Brehon Lawa. By .Hodder M. Wostropp, 
—Discussion.— On the Danish Element in the Population of Cleveland, Yorkshire, By the Rev. 
J. C. Atkinson.— Discussion,— Notes and Queries.— Illustrated. 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Toml) at Thebes. 'Wifcb a 

Translation by Samuei, Biech, LL.D., F.S.A,, Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin; Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Rhind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 2i5. 
FurnivaH, — Education in Early England. Some ITotos used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time," for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Fcienxv-all, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. Svo. sewed, pp, 74. 1«, ' 

Gesenius’ Hebrew G-ranunar. Translated from the 17tb Edition. By- 
Dr. T. J. CoNANT. With' grammatical ExeMses and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. Svo. pp. xvi. and 304, cloth, 2 O 5 . 

Gesenius’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 

the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin, By Edwakd Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
Svo. pp, xii. and 1160, cloth. 36*’. 
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God.-.Booz OF Gob. By 0. 8ro. cloth. Yol. I. ; The Apocalypse. 
PP' An Introduction to the iipocalvpse, pn 75"2. li- ™ 

Vol. 111. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. Bui. IGs. 

God. The ITaME of- Gob IX 405 LaN’GBAGES. 'Ayvcicrra gOj-HQ 

pp. 64, sewed. 2d. • -r ■i' u-uiu. 

Goldstueker.— A Dictionaey, autb Ea’-olisit, extended and 

improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H It Wii son 
T ogether with a Supplement, Gramiimtioai 
fcmfpnf I” “teas a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 

Theodor Goldstucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863, £. each! 

Goldstueker.--A Compenpiobs SANSKiax-Ex^GBisB Bictioxaiit, for the 

tur^Bv TnrT!!m.?r the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 

ture. By Theouou Goldstucker. Small 4to. pp. 900, cloth. [In «rgj>ara^wn. 

A„ iBws- 


Ethiopio. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian, 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek, 

Greek Ligatures. 


.ttussian. 

Irish. llnnes. 

Italian (Old). Samaritan, 

Japanese. Sanscrit, 

Javanese. Servian. 

Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Mantshu. Serbian (or Wendish). 

Median Cuneiform. Swedish. ^ 

Modern Greek (Romaic) Syrlao. 

Mongolian. Tami!, 

-Niimidian. Telugti. 

OldSiavonic(orGyrimc) , Tibetan. 

Turkish. / : 

WaliaoMan. ■ ■ : - : 
Wendish (or Borbian), - 
Zend. 

POLTRESrAR- Pni- 
Mted m the Library of IIis Excellency Sir George Grey, 
Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed 
Grey and Dr. H. I, Bleek. 

Jyo. pp, 18fi. 7.?. 


JBunnesse, Greek (Archaic)* 

c” enrnataca). G«jera«(orG^ 

ffio-Glagohtic. UebTOwf^*'®®' 

cSiclorOIdSlavonicl.SetmwfR^bS^L 
Grey.—HARBBooE <- ■ 

XOLOQV, as represented ... juiuiarv nr m- 
Majesty's High Commissioner' 

Annotated, and Edited by Sir George " 

L— South Africa. 8vo. nn i 

™: i |"E 

w;:£l^®i£=£,S.?SS- ““ 
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Grey. — ^M aobi MEiiEifTOs; lieing a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.O.B., P.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes j to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Olxveb B. Davis. Svo, pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12s. 

Green. — Shaicespeabe ani> the Embebm-'Wbitees : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 161G. By Henut Gkbek, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 


Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8yo. ^1 11s, 6d ; large 
imperial 8 VO. ^2 12s. 6(5?, 1870, 

Griffith. — SoBHE-s ebom the Eamayaha, MEaHAnnTA, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T, H. Gkippith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6s, 

CoOTBSTS.— Prefeoe— Ayodhya— Bavau Doomed—The Birth of Eama— The Heir apparent— 

Manthara’s Guile — Dasaratha’s Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son — The Triumph of 

Love— EarewellJ— The Hermit’s Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 

Rama’s Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Khombakama— The Suppliant Dove— True Glory- 

Feed the Boor— The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith. — The EImIyah of Valmi'ki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Giuffith, M.A,, Principal of the Benares College. Vol. I., 
containing Books I. and II. 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 1870. 18s. 

Grout, -^T he Isiziratj .* a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with ah Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21s. 

Hang. — Essays oh the Saobed Lah-ghage, "WBiTiirGS, and JReziqion of 
THE Parsees, By Martin- Hauo, Dr, Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in thQ Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth,. [Oufofjpnhi, 

Hang. — A-Leotube oh ah Obigihax Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
■with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8to. pp. 28, seweA 
Bombay, 1865. 2s, 

Hang. — OtrTLXHE of a GRAhtMAE OF THE Zbhd Laho-ttage. By Martih 
Haug, Dr. Phil. Svo. pp. 82, sewed. 14s. 

Hang. — The Aitareya Beahmahak of the Big Teda : containing the 
' Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols, Crown Svo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Es.say, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp..31S. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £3 Ss. 

Hang. — Ah Odd Zahd-Paheavi Giossary. Edited ia the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an /Llphahetical Index. By Desxub Hoshbngji LaMAsivi, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. Svo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 15s. 

Hang. — ^A h Old PAHLAvr-P.-UAKD Glossary. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical Index, by Destur Hoshangji Jamaseji Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Langnage, by Martin Haug, Ph.D- Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 28s. 

Haug. — ^Essay oh the Pabxavi Lahgtjage. By Martih Haug, Ph. B., 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philolo^ at the University of Munich, 
Member of .the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, etc. (From the Pahlavi- 
Pazawd Glossary, edited by Destur Hosranojti and M. Haug.) Svo. 
pp. 152, sewed. 1870. 3s. 6al. 
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Hang. — The Eeiigioh oe the ^^oeoastbiahs, as cnntaiupfl in then* Saerrd 
■Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehieri Literature, anti a Gvantrndr 
of the Zend and Pehlevi Languages. Ey Eavo, ?h. D., late Superin- 

tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 vols. Bvo. \lii itnp'U'ntim. 

Heaviside. — Ameetcak ANTiaviTiEs ; or, the ISTew ’World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8yo. pp. dS, sewed. Is. 

Hepburn. — A Japanese and Enolish Dictionary. "With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, A.M,, M.D. Imperial Svo. cloth, 
pp. xii., 560 and 132. SI. Ss. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the Enolt.sk and Chinese 

Laxgua ges, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8 vo, pp. 274, sewed. lUs. 6d. 

Tlio Cliinese charaetors contained in thi.s work are ft'om the collections of Chinese groups, 

engraY'ecl on steel, and. oast into moveable types, hy Air. Alarcellin Legr.'uid, engraver of lUe 

Imperial Printing Ofldcc at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. ' 

Hincks. — Specimen Chapters op an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Eev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.E.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, seY^ed. l.v. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs ; or, Yadlaehacharyas in Western 
India. With a Steel Plate. 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 12s'. 

Hoffmann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J, Hokpmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 3s. 

Hoffinaim. — A Japanese Grammar. By J. J. Hoppmann, Ph. Doc., 
Member of the Eoyal Academy of Sciences, etc., etc. Published by command 
of His Majesty’s Minister for Colonial Affairs. Imp. 8fo. pp. viu. 862, 
sewed. 12s. 6d. 

Historia y fundaeion de la Ciudad de Tlaxcala, y sus euairo eave- 

ceras. Sacada por Ifrancisco de Loaiza de lengua Castellana a esta Mexicana. 
Aiio de 1718. Con una Traduccion Castellana, publicadopor S. Leon Eeinisch, 
In one volume folio, with 25 Photograpliic Plates. [Jm prejiaraiion. 

Howse. — A Grammar op the Cree Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
P.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s, 6d, 

Hunter. — ^A Comp^vrative Dictionary op the Languages op India and 
High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. imd 
224, cloth. ^2 2s. 

Ikhwaiiii»s Safa. — Ihicyv1nu-s SapL ; or, Brothers op Purity. De- 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superioritv of the 
Human Race. Translated from the Hindustani hy Ih'ofessor J. Doyyson, Statf 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7a. 

Inman.— Ancient Eaiths Embodied in Ancient Times,* or, an 
. attempt to trace the Religious Belief, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems 
of certain Nations, by an interpretation of the names given to children hy Priebtly 
authority, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs. By Tho.uas Inman, 
M.D., laverpool. 2 vols. 870. pp. 1, and 1028, cloth, illustrated witii numerous 
plates and woodcuts, iS3. 

Inman.— Ancient Pagan and Modern Chbistian SyitBOLrNM Exposed 
AND Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. (Loudon), Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. Svo. pp. xvi, 6S, stiff covers, with 
Illustrations. 1870. 5^. 

JaeseKk:e.-*-A Short Bractioal Grammar op the Tibetan Language, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By H, A. Jaeschb.®, Moravian 
Missionary. 870. sewed, pp. ii. and 56. 2s. 6d. 
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Jaesoiike. — ^Eosianized Tibetah- AJiro Eiro-LisB: DicTioBrAET, each word 

being re-produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H, A, 
Jaescheb, Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii, and 158, sewed. 5s. 

Julien. — Sn?T.tXE hToUTELEE be EA liANGUB CnmOTRE. 

Vol. L — Fondee sur la position des mots, suivic'de deux traites sur les particules 
et les principaux termes de grammaire, d’une table des idiotismes, de fables, de 
^ ^ 8vo. sewed. 1869. 20s. 

Tol. II. — Fondee sur la position des mots confirmee par I’analyse d'un texte ancien, 
suivie d’un petit Dictionnaire du Roman des Dbox Oousxne.s, et de Dialogues 
dramatiques traduits mot a, mot, par M. Stanislas JTolien, de Flnstitut. 8vo. 
pp. 436, sewed, 1870. 20s. 

Justi. — HAEDBtrcir dee Zbkdspeache, tou Feediwabb Jdsxi. Altbac- 
trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatik Chrestoinathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864.! 24s. 

Kafir Essays, and other Pieces ; with an English Translation. Edited 
by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Guahamstoavn. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed, 2s 6d, 
Kalidasa. — IUgitoyastsa. By Kalibasa. No, 1, (Cantos 1-3.) 

With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. M. Banbiwea, 
Second Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Fort* William ; Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 70. ia.M. 

Kern. — The BEHAT-S.ASEiri ; or, Complete' System of Natural' 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English, by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. 8vo. pp. 50, stitched, 
Parti, 2s. {Willhe completed in Nine Jearts. 

KMrad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Manlavf 

Haflzu’d-din. A new edition of the Hinddsthui Text, carefully revised, with 

- Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By EnwARD B. Eastwiok., M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., Pmfiesi«or of Hind£ist&.ni at the late East India Company’s 

College at Haileybury. , 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv. and 821. 18tf. 

Kidd. — CAiABoatJOE ■ of xse Ohihesb Libeaet op the Eotal Asiaiio 

. SociWr. By the Rev, S, Kron. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kielhom. — A Geamm^ar or the SaNseetj.’ Langwaoe. ByF. Kieihoeit, 
Ph.D., .Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in. Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10a. 8d. 
Kistner. — Buddha and his Docxeines. A Biographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, slewed. 2s. 6d. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942, bound in red goatskin. Oriental style, silver tooling. 7s. 6d. 
The printing, as well as the outer appearance of the book, is extremely tasteful, and the 
characters, although small, read very easily. As a cheap edition for referenoe this is preferable 
to any other, and Its price puts it. within the reach of every Oriental soholai-. It is now first 
importedirom India. 

LaghiiKaiiinHdi. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByYaradaraia. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James E. Ballantyne, LL.D,, Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrlt College, Benares. 8vo. pp.xxxvi, and 4*24, cloth, sgl 11s. 6ti ' 
Legge. — T he Chinese Classics. With a Trandation, Critical and 
Fxegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes.' By James Leoge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society, In seven vols. Vol. I. containing 
Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean, 8vo. 
pp, 526, cloth. £2 2s. — Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. 
pp. 634, cloth. ig2 2s.— Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the 
Shoo-King, or the Books of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the 
Books of Shang, and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo, pp. vjii. and 280, cloth. 
£2 2s.— Vol. HI. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the 
Books of Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. £2 2s. 
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Legge.—TnE Liee astd Teachistss oe Cois'i'ircr'os, -with Explanatory 
Notes. By Ja-Mes LegOe, D.D. Beproduced for General Eeadctrs from the 
Author’s work, “The Chinese Classics,” with the original Text, isecoud 
edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. anil 33S. 10s. (iff. 

Xieigk. — T he Kbligioh oe the Wohid. By H. Stoxe Lhich, r2mo. 
pp. xii. 6(3, cloth. 1869. 2s. Qd. 

Leitaer. — T he Eaces ahd Lahghages oe B.vedistax. By G, W . 
Leitxee, M.A., Ph.D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College London, etc, | 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. 4to. [i« the Frees. 

Leland. — Hasps Breitmastn’s Pahty, ’Witli other Ballads. By 
ChaiilesG.Lei.and. Eighth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. Is. 

Iieland, — Hasps Beeitihahh’s Chuistmas. Witk other Ballads. By 
Charles G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp, 80, sewed, la. 

Leland. — ^H.Asrs Beeitaiahsp as a Politictah. By Charles G, Lelahl. 
Second edition^ Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Leland. — ^'Haks Breixmahn in Church- "With, other Ballads. By 
Charles G. - Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Square, pp. 80, 
sewed. 1870. Is. 

Leland. — BuEixMAiiriir ' Baliads. Four Series eomplete. Cobpxexts; — 
Hans Breitmann’s Party, Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. Hans Breitraann as 
a Politician. Hans Breitmaun in Church, With other Ballads. Bx Chaules 
G. Leland. With Introductions and Glossaries. Square, pp. 800, cloth. 
1870. 45. 6(f. 

Leland. — ^HAsrs Breitmahh ajs ah TIhlah. Six Hew Bfdladsj ■with a 
Glossary. Square, sewed, pp. 72. Is. 

Lesley, — M ast’s Origih ahe Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of 
the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the "Winter of 1865-6, By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown Svo. pp. 392, cloth. lOs. 6if. 

Liherien hag Avielen ; or, the Catholic Epistles and Gospels for the 
Day up to Ascension. Translated for the first time into the Buehonec of 
Brittany. Also in three other parallel columns a New "Version of the same 
into Bueizounec (commonly called Breton and Armorican) ; a Version into 
W'elsh, mostly new, and closely resembling the Breton ; and a Version Gaelic 
or Manx or Ceunaweg ; with Illustrative Articles by Christoll Tehuien and 
Charles Waring Saxton, D.D. Ch. Ch., Oxford. The Penitential Psalms 
are also added. Oblong fto. pp, 156, sewed. 5s. 

Lobscheid.-'ENGLisn and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Alandariii Pronunciation. By the Rev. "W. Lobscheiu, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.AI.I. E,6,S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. lii Four 
Parts. £’8 85. 

Lobseheid. — Chinese and English DjcTioN.iEr, An-iinged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W, Lobscheib, Knight oif Francis Joseph, 
C.A'I.LR.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V"., &c. 1 vol. imp. Svo. double columns, pp. 800. 

[Jh the Fress. 

Liidewig (Hermann E.)r-The Liteeaptore of AsiEJtiOAN Aboriginal 

Languages, With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wn. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Trubner. Svo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves ; Dr, Lude- 
wig’s Preface, pp. v.— viii, j Editor’s Preface, pp. iv.— xii. ; Biographica 
Memoir of Dr, Ludewig, pp. xiii — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices 
pp. xiv.~xxiv., followed by List of Contents, Then follow Dr, Ludewig’s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1—209 ; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
dso alphabetically arranged, pp. 210— 246; Index, pp. 247—266; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258, Handsomely bound in cloth. lOs. Cd. 
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Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumcarila-S-wamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Horae Government for India. 
With a Preface by TitEonou Goi.DST|icKBU. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4.y, 

Maiiipnlus Yoeabnlonim; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatiey. 8vo. pp. xvi, and 370, cloth, 14s. 

Maiming. — An iKcnJisT- into the CiTA.nACTKn and Okigin on the 
Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
Jambs Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. iv. and 90. Sy. 

Markham, — Q-ctchita Geammae and Dicttonaey. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Qnichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru ; collected by Ci.ements R. Markham, F..S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versiity of Chile. Author of “ Cuzco and Lima,” and ‘‘Travels in Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. £1. Lv. 

Marsden. — Ji’irarisMATA Oeientai-ia Illitsteata. , The Plates of the 

Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the late William 
Marsden, F.H.S., etc., eto., engraved froni drawings made under his direction, 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. £\ 11s. M. 

Mason, — Burmah*. its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah ; 
with Systematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Fish, Reptiles, 
Mollusks, Crustaceans, Annalids, Radiates, Plants, and Minerals, with Vernacular 
names. Ry Rev. F, Mason, D.D., M.li.A.S., Corresponding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, New York, Svo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth, 
Rangoon, 1860. 30s. 

Mathnraprasada Misra. — A Trtlinguai, Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdd, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MathuhI- 
prabada Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. Svo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 ‘2s. 

Mayers. — IilustExAtions or thk Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Source.>!. By William Frederick Maters, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consular Service, China. 8vo, pp. 21', sewed. 1869. Is. 6d. 

Medhuxst. — Chinese DiAEOGirEs, (iuEsrioNS, and Pamieiar Sentences, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W, H. Medhurst, D.B. 
A new and enlarged Edition. Svo. pp. 226. 18s. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-MessongGr.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
iKiOm the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of^ Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by FUiANOis* Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at iheCollege of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition, ■ 4to'. cloth, pp, xx, and 180. 10s, 6d, 

Memoirs read before the Anthropoeogicai, Socxett or LoNnoN, 1863 
1864. 8vq., pp. 542, cloth. 21s, 

Memoirs read before the Anticropoeog-xoal Society op London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo,, pp. X. 464, cloth. Sis. 
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Herx.— G eammatica. Stkiaca,. quam post opus Hoffmaimi refeeit 

Adaleertos Mkox, Phil. Dr, Theol. Lie. in Univ. Litt. Jenensi Priv. Docens. 

Particula I. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 136, sewed. 7s. 

Particnla II, Eoyal Svo.pp. 137-388, sewed. iOs. M. 

Moffat, — T he Stae-dahd Alphabet Peoblem; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsins, Max Muller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Eobert Moffat, junr., Surveyor*, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. pp.xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7s. Qd. 

Molesworth.. — A Dictiohaht, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Molesworth, assisted by George and Thomas Candy, Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Royal 4to, pp. xxx, and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. .£3 3s. 

Morley,— A Descriptive Catalogite of the Historical MARuscRiris 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, By William H. Mobley, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii, and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. ; 

Morrison. — A Dicttoharv of the Chixjsse Lafghage. Py the Eev. 
E. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. , Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
oloth. Shanghae, 1865. ^6 6s. 

Muhammed.— The Life of Muhahhed. Based on Mnhammed Ibn 
Ishak. By Abd El Maliklbn Hisham. Edited by Dr, Ferdinand WUsten- 
feld. One volume containing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. 
Price 21s. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 
German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. Qd, Each part sold separately. 

The tost based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsie, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Miiir, — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and Histoi'y of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq,, D.O.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged, 
8vo. pp. XX. 532, cloth. 1868. .21s. 

Vol. 11. A Nm MUion is in preparation, 

Vol. HI. The Vedas; Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 10s. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. 8vo. pp. xii. 440, cloth. 1863. ISs. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 
1870. 2U 

Muller (Max), — The Saoreb Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to ns 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F, Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All, Souls’ College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc,* In 8 vols. Volume L 8vo. pp, clii. and 264. '12s. Gcf. 
Miiller (Max). — ^A Hew Edition of the Hvmn-s of the Eig-Tepa in 
TUB SanhitX Text, without the Commentary of the Siiyana. Based upon the 
Editio princeps of Max Miiller. Large 8vo. of about 800 pages, [Z« -preparation, 

“The above New Edition of the SanhitS Text of the Rig-Yoda, without the Commentary of 
Sdyana, will contain foot.n6teg»of the names of the Authors, Deities, and Aietres. It will be 
comprised in about fifty largo 8vo. sheets, and will be carefully coneotod and revised by frof, 
F. Alax Mailer. The price to subscribers before publication will be 24s. per copy. After publi- 
cation the price w31 be 36s. per copy, 
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Miiller (Max). — Iecitteb on Bttbdhisi Nifixism. By B. Max Muilt®, 
M. A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ; Slem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869.' Is. 

Maphegyi. — T he Aebtoi of Langfagb, illustrated by the Lord’s Prayer 

in one hundred languages, with historical descriptions of the principal languages, 
interlinear translation and pronunciation of each prayer, a dissertation on the 
languages of the world, and tables exhibiting all known languages, dead and 
living. By G. Naphegvi, M.D., A.M., Member of the “ Sociedad Geogrifica 
y Estadistica” of Mexico, and “ Mejoras Materiales” of Texoco, of the Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, etc. In one splendid folio 
volume of S22 pages, illuminated frontispiece and title-page, elegantly bound 
in cloth, gilt top. £2 10s. 

CoKTENTs,— Preface {pp. 2).—- Introduction, — Observations on tbo Origin of Language (pp. 32). 
-—Autliors of Collections of tee Lord's l^raycr (pp. 8).— •Pamilics of Language (pp. 13). — Alpha- 
bets (pp. 25). The Lord’s Prayer in the following languages (each ueoonipanied by a trans- 
literation into Homan characters, a translation into English, and a Monograph of the language), 
prnited in the original characters. 

A. Aiitan FAaiir.Y.— 1. Sanskrit. 2. Bengalee. 3, Moltanee, 4. Hindoostanee. 5, Gipsy, 
6. Greek. 7. Modern Greek. 8. Latin. 9. Italian. 10. French. 11. Spanish. 12. Portuguese, 
13. Celtie. 14, Welsh. 15. Cornish. 16, Irish. 17. Gothic. 18, Anglo-Saxon. 19. Old 
Saxon and Dano-Saxon. 20; English (4 .varieties). 21. German (4 varieties). 22. Dutch. 23, 
Kunio. 24. Wallachian. 25. Icelandic. 26. Danish. 27. Norwegian. 28. Swedish. ' 29 
Lithuaman. 30. Old Prussian. 31. Servian. 32, Sclavonic. S3; Poluvian. 34. Bohemian. 

35. Polish. 36. Eussian. 37. Bulgaric. 38. Armenian. 39. Armenian-Turkish. 40. Albanian. 
41. Persian. 

B. Semitio Family.— 1. Hebrew. 2. Chaldee. 3. Samaritan. 4. Syriac. 5- Syro-Chaldceic. 
6., Carshun. 7. Arabic. 8. ASthiopio. 8. Amharic. 

C. TtniANiAfT Family.— 1, Turkish. 2. Hiuigarian. 3. Furnish. 4. Estonian, 5, Lap- 
ponian. -6. Laplandic (Dialect of Uma-Lappmafk), .7. Basque. 8. Javanese. 9. Hawaiian. 
10. Maori (New Zealandie). 11. Malay. 12. Ceylonese. 13. Moorish. 14. Coptic. 15. Berber. 

36, Hottentot.. 17. Susuie, 18. Burmese. 19. Siamese. 20. Mongolian. 21. Chinese, 

■22, Kalmnk. 23,: Cashmere, - . ^ 

D. AMERioAisr Family.—!. Cherokee. 2. Delawar. 3. Micmac. 4. Totonae, 5. Othomi 
6. Cora. 7. Kolusic, 8. Greenland, 9, Mexican. 10. Mistakio. 11. Mayu. 12. Brazilian. 
13. Cbiqaitic. 14. Amaric. . 

ISTayler. — C ommonsense Obseetations on the Existenc-E of Efles (not 
yet reduced to System in any work extant) regarding The English Language ; 
on the pernicious effects of yielding blind obedience to so-called authorities, 
whether Dictionary -Comp ileks, Gra-mmar- Makers, or Spelling-Book 
Manufacturers, instead of examining and judging for ourselves on all ques- 
tions that are open to investigation ; followed hy a Treatise, entitled Pronun- 
ciation MAi>E Easy ; accompanied with Lists, containing i-everal thousands of 
words, for the speedy eradication of blemishes ; also au Essay on the Pronun- 
ciation OF Proper Names. The work submitted with all its imperfections, 
as fearlessly, as respectfully, to the Judgment of every Male and Female 
Teacher of the Language, in Schools, Colleges, and Universities, and to all 
Ladies and Gentlemen individually. By B. S. Nayler, accredited Elocutionist 
to the most celebrated Literary Societies in London. Svo. pp. iv. 148, boarus. 
1869. 5s. 

Fewman. — A . Handbook of Modfjin Aeabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6s. 

Hewiaan.--~THE Text of the Ightine Insceietions, ■with, interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo.,pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2*-.. 
Hewman, — Oexhoopx : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of UniYersity College, London. Bvo.pp. 28, sewed. 1869. lx. 
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Uotley.— A CosiPABATivEi Gkammab op the Tkeitch, IXALIAIT, Spanish, 
AHD PoKTua-OBSB LANGtTAGES. By Edwin A. Koixey. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XY. and 396. 7*. 6«?. 

Oriental Text Society.— 

1 . Theophanta; or, Divine Manifestations of onr Lord and Saviour. By 

Eo SEBIUS, Bishop of Cajsarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S. Lee. 8yo. 1 812. 1 5s. 

2. Athanasius’s Besxai. Lextees, discovered in an ancient Syriac 

Version. Edited by the Rev. \V. Cueexon. 8vo. 1818. 15s. 

3. Shaheastani: Book of lieligions and Philosophical Sects, in 

Arabic. Two Parts. 8 yo. 1842. 30s. 

4. Dmdat Axidat Ahe ae Sunnat m ae TAjraax; Pillar of the Creed 

oftheSunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. CUKETON. 8vo, 1843. 5s. 

5. Hisxoey oe the Aemohades, Edited in Arabic by Dr. B- P. A. 

Dozy. 8vo. 1847. lOs. 6<f, 

6. SamaYeba. Edited in SanslaithyEev. G. Stevenson, 8yo.1843. 125. 

y. Dasa Bumaea Ghaeita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 
Wilson.; 8vo. 1846. 4s, 

8. Maha YiEa Chaeita, or a History of Eanaa. A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited by P. H, TiiixHEN. 8vo. 1848, 15s. 

9. M^vzhean ul Aseae: The Treasury of Secrets. By Hizami. 

EditedinPersianbyN. Bland, 4to, 1844. 10s. 0^. 

10. SAr,AMAN«U'TFnsAi, ; A Eomance of Jami (Dshami). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconeu. 4to. 1843. 10s. 

11. Miexhond’s Hisxoet op the Atabeks. Edited in Persian by 

W.H. Mouley. 8vo. 1850. 12s. 

12. TunPAx-UL-AHBAB ; the Gift of the Hohle. A Poem. By Jami 

(Dshami). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1848. 10s. 

Osbnrn. — The Monumenxai Hisxoey of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Teuiides, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. £2 2s. 
Vol. I.— From the Colonisation of the Valley to the Visitof the Patriarch Ahram. 

Vol. II.— IXom the Visit of Ahram to the Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Cheonicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmeu, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 686. 1861. 32s. 

Pand-Hamah. -r- T he Panb-HImah ; or, Books of C'ounscis. By 
ADAUB-in M.4 b;aspand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujeratiii, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dadafahoy. And from Gujeratbi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edalji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed, 187 0. 5d. 

Pandit. — A Pandit’s Eemaeks on Peopessoe Max Muliee’.s Tiunsua- 
tion of the “ Rig-Veda.” Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sew'ed. 1870. Qd. 

Patell — CowASiEB- Patedl’s Cheonology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindfis, 
Mohamedans, ParseeS, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjee Sorabjeb 
Patell. 4to.pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 
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Pautkier. — Le Lives ee Maeco Polo, Citoyen de Yenise, Conseiller 
Prive et Commissaire Imperial de Khoubilai-Khaan. Kedigd en frani;'ais sous 
sa dictee en 1298 par Rusticieu de Pise ; I'ablid pour la premiere fois d'apriis 
trois manuscrits inddits de la Bibliothbque Iraperiale de Paris, prasentant la 
redaction primitive du Livre, revue par Marco Polo lui-m8rae et donnee par lui, 
en 1307, h Thiebault de Cepoy, aocompagnee des Yariantes, de TExplication 
des mots hors d’usage, et de oommentaires geographiques et historiques, tir& 
des ocrivains orientaux, principalement Chinois, avec une Carte goneraledel’Asie 
par M. G. Pavthiek. Two vols. roy. 8vo, pp. clvi. 832. With, Map and Yiew 
of Marco Polo’s House at Venice. £1 8s. 

Percy. — Bishop Peecz’s Polio Makxjsceipxs — Ball-ies ane Eomaeces. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. FurnLvall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
TV. Obappcll, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes, Vol. L, pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. JDemy 8vo, half-bound, £4 4s. Extra demy 8 vo. lmlf-bound, 
on TVliatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10s, Lai’ge 4to,, paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. . , 

Pemy. — Diciiohhaiee riungAis-LATiH-CHiiJ-ois ee la L^an-gee Mahb.a- 
EiNE Parlee, Par Paul Perny, M.A., de la Congregation des Missions 
Etrangbres. 4to. pp. viii. 459, sewed. £2 2s. 

Perny. — Geammaiee Pkatiqite ee la Lahgee Maheaeine Pael^ie. 
Par Paul Peuny, M. A., de la Congregation des Missions Etrangeres. 

llntheTms. 

Perny. — Peoteeees Chihois, Beceeillis ex mis eh oeeee. Par Pahi, 
Perny, M.A., de la Congregation des Missions Etrangeres. 12mo, pp. iv. 135. 

M. ■: ■ .. ...'V . ■ ' 

Perrin. — EirGLiSH-ZTOtr Dictiohaet. , Few Edition, revised By J. A. . 
Buickhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal, 12mo. pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1865. 6s. 

Philological Society. — Peoxosals for the Publication of a Few English: 
Dictionary. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6(i. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 
and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with the MS, Bibl. Reg. 18. B, xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough'* 
(about 1300 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 762, By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M, A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
pp, XX. and 76, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. , 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit (Jrammar of Yararuchi, with the 

Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to w'hich is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issue, with new Preface, and corrections, 

8 VO. pp. xxxii. and 204. I4s, 

Priaulx. — CiiriESTioisrES Mosaic.® j or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 
Beauvoir Priaulx. Svo. pp. viii. and 648, cloth. 12s. 

Raja-Mti. — ^A Collection oe Hineh ! Apologues, iu the Braj BhS,sha 
Language. Revised edition. With, ’a, Prefece, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Fixzedward Hall, Esq. Svo. cloth, pp. 204. 215. 
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Earn Eaz. — Essa.y on the Aechitecttjee of the Hinbits. By Eam Eaz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A-S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland* With 48 plates, 4to. pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 
London, 1834. Original selling price, £>\ 11s. 6jf., reduced (for a short time) to 12s. 
Eask. — A Geammar or fin!) AwQiiO-SAXoY Toxairs. Erom the Danish 
of Erasmixs Ilaslr, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By BENJAMtsf Thoupe, Member of the Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. M. 

Eawlinson. — A Commjentart on the CnNEiEouit Inscuiptions op 
Babylonia astd Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrtid 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice, of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major H. C, Rawbinson. IJvo., 
pp, 84, sewed. London, 1830, 2®. 6rf. 

Eawlinson, — Outiiwes op Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C.B. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layakd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo. , pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is. 
Eenau. — A n Essay on the Age and Antiquity op the Boon op 
Nabathaean Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M, Ernest 
Renan, Membre de I’lnstitut. Crown 8vo., pp. svi. and 148, cloth. 3if, 6d. 
Eevue Celtique. — The Eevue Celtique, a Quarterly Magazine for 
Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. Gaidoz. 8vo. Subscription, £l per annum. 

Eidley- — Eaiiilaroi, Dctph, and Turbubul. Languages Spoken by 
Australian Aborigines. By Rov.. Wm. Ridley, M.A,, of ,the University of 
Sydney j Minister of the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales. Printed 
by authority. SmaR 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 90, SO®. 

Eig-Veda. — A Hew Edition op the Hymns op the Eig-Yeda in the 
SanhitX Text, without the Commentary of the Sayana. Based upon the 
Editio princeps of Max Muller. Large Svo. of about 800 pages. See also 
under Max Muller. preparation, 

Eig-Vecla-Sanhita (The). The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, ^as 
preserved to us in the oldest collection of Religious Poetry, the Eig-Veda- 
Sanhita, translated and explained. By P. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of 
All Soul’s College; Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford; Foreign 
Member of the Institute of France, etc. In 8 vols. Vol, I. Svo. pp. clii, and 
264. m.&d. • 

Eig-Veda-Sanhita (The): The Sacred Hymns op the Brahmans. 

Translated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Soul’s College, Professor of Comparative Philology at O.xford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the xMaruxs, or tub 
STouM-Gobs. ^ Svo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d 
Eig-Veda Sanhita. — A Coleection op Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting^ the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-vecia ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., P.R.S., etc. etc. etc. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Hr. Fixzedwaud Hall. Vol. I, 8vo. cloth, 
pp. lii, and 348, price 21s, 

Eig-veda Sanhita.— A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the llig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. 'IVansIatod 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S,, etc. Edited by E, B, Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol, IV., Svo., pp. 214, cloth. 14s, 

.A few copies of Yols. II. mil III, still left, lYok, Y. and VI. in the h'ess. 
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Sama-Vidhana-Brahmana (The). "With the Commentary of Sayana. 

Edited, with Notes, Translation, and . Index, by A. 0. Burnet,!., M.R.A.S., 
Madras Civil Service. In 1 vol, 8vo, [Im preparation. 

Scheie de Vere. — Sitroms iw Eironisir ; or, Crlimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Schelb db Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi, and 365. 10s. M. 

Schemeil. — El Mitbxakee; or, Eirst Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Ihfe, from man’s conception nnto his death and burial. .By Emin IbrjIHim 
ScHEMErt, In one volume, 4to. pp. ISO, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

Schlagintweit. — Blddhism isr Tihex. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. "With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintvteit, LL.D, With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Epyal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. s(L’2 2*', 

ScMagiiitweit.— Glossary op Geographical Terms prom Irhia ard 
TiuiiT, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermans' de 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,” the Third Volume of H., A., andR. db Schlagintweit’s 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.’’ .With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views, Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293, £4. 

Sehlottmann. — The Mohtjmejtt op a Yictorx op Mesha, King of the 
Moabites. A Contribution to Hebrew Archseology by Dr. Konstantin 
ScHLOTTMANN, Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. Translated 
from the German. {In the I’ress. 

Shapiuji Edalji.— A Grammar op xhe GhjaratI Lahghage. By 
SHAPURjf EoALji. Cloth, pp, 127. 10s. 6cJ. 

Shapurjf Edalji. — A Dictionary, Ghtrati and English. By SnAPtnuf 
EdaltI. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv, and 874. 21s. 

Sherring — The Sacbed City op the Hindus. An Aecoimt of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sheering, M-A., 
.LL.D, ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedward Hall, Esq., D,G.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous Ml-page illustrations. 21s. 

Smith. — A Yocar-clary op Proper Hames in Chinese and English, 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 
China. {In the Trm.. 

Smith. — A Handbook op Chinese Materia Medica. By E. Porter 
Smith. In 4to. {In the Fress, 

Sophocles. — A Glossary op Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 

SoPHOOLBS. 4to., pp, iv. and 624, cloth. ^2 2s. 

Sophocles. — Eomaic or Modern Greek Grammar, By E. A. Sophocles, 

8 VO. pp, xxviii. and 196. 7.«. 

Sophocles. — Greek Lexicon op the Homan and Byzantine Periods 
(from B.O. 146 to A.D. 1100), By E. A, Sophoolbs. Imp. Svo. pp. xvi. iiSS, 
cloth. 1870. £-2 8s. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary op the English Language, Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Second Edition. Svo. cloth, pp. x. and 694. 

{In preparatimi. 

Stratmami.“AN Old English Poem op ,iHE Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8td. doth, pp. 60. 3s, 
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Syed Aimed. — ^A. Seeies op Essays otst the Lipe op Mohahhed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed ArlMED Khan Bahador, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Moharauiedau Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 30s, 

Contents.— Preface and Introduetion.—Essay on the Historical Geography of Arabia —Essay 
on the Maimers and Customs of the Pro-Islamic Arabians.- Essay on the various Religions of 
the Pre-Islamie Arabs, wherein it is inquired to which of them I.“lain hears the closest resem- 
hlanoe, and whether by such affinity Islam is proved to be of Divine Origin or “A Cunningly 
Devised Fable,”— Essay on the question Whether Islam has been Bcnelicial or Injurious to 
Human Society in general, and to the Mosaic and Christian Dispensations.— Essay on the 
Mohammedan Theological Literature, — Essay on thoj Mohammedan Traditions.— Essay on the 
Holy Koran. — Essay on the History of the Holy Mecca, including an account of the distinguished 
part enacted in, eomiexion therewith by the Ancestors of Mohammed.—Essay on the Pedigree 
of Mohammed.—Essay on the Prophecies respecting Alohamnied, as oentaiued in both the Old 
and the New Testament.— Essay on Shakkimdar and McraJ, that is, the splitting (open) of the 
Ghost of Mohammed; and his Night Journey.— Essay on the Birthand Childhood of Mohammed. 

TJie Boke of ISTiirtiire. By John Bussell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domiui. The Bolce of Keruynge, By Wynryn db Word e, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick J. Furni- 
VALi., M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xk. and J 46, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 1/. Ik. 6d. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dohet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William 
. Langland (about 1862-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manu- 
scripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, 
M. A. pp. xliy. and 15 8,, cloth, 1867, Vernon Text ; Text A. 7s; Sd. 

Thomas. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his SuceesWs. ' With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hhjihbad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thoma.s, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp, 148, Illustrated. 7s. %d. 

Thomas. — The Coins of the PathAn SultIns of Dehli, a.d. 1 1 93-1 554. 
Chiefly re-written, amplified, and enriched with New Specimens from the Collec- 
tions of Mr. E. 0. Bayley, the late Colonel Stacey, Mr. C. Freeling, and of Col. 
S. C. Guthrie. By Edward Thomas, In one vol. 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations. [In Febnumj. 

Thomas.— Essays on Iitdian .Antiquities ; following up the Discoveries 
of James Prinsep, with specimens of his Engravings, and seleclions from his 
Useful Tables, and embodying the most recent inve.stigations into the History, 
Palaeography, and Numismatics of Ancient India. By Edward Thomas, late 
of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. In 2 vols. 8vo., profusely 
illustrated. [In 2 »-cp(mUion. 

Thomas. — The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. 
Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. Ono vol, 8yo. boards, im. viii. and 
185. 125. 

Thonissen. — Etudes, suh L’Bjstoire du Droit Crimine.!. des P.ErrLEs 
Anciens (Inde Brahmanique, E'gypte, Judee), par J. J. Tkohissun, Professeur 
a rUniversite Catholique de Louvain, Membre de TAcademie Royale de Bel- 
gique. 2 vols. 8vq. pp. xvi. 248, 320, sewed, 1869, 12.s'. 

Thorpe. — DipioMATA-RruM Anglicum J3vi Saxonici. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King rEthelberht of Kent, A.D., DOV,, to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing; I, Miscellaneous Charters. II. 
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Wills. Ill, Guilds, IV. Manumissions and Acquittances, With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon, By the kte Benjamin Thokee, Member of the Iloyal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden, 8vo. pp, xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865. £\ 1a‘. 

Tilldall. — A GrUAMMAfi ANB YoCABTOABT of in® NAMAdtrA-HoTIENTOT 
Language. By IIbney Tindali,, Wesleyan Alissionary. 8vo., pp, 124, 
sewed, 6,?. 

¥an der Timk. — O otiines of a Gbammae of iira: Maiagast Language 
By il. JSr. VAN DBK Touk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. Is. 

Van der .Tuuk, — Shoet Account oftheMaeatManusceipts belonging 
TO THE Royal Asiatic Society. By H. N. van derTuuk. 8vo., pp. 52. 2s. di?. 
Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Puranas. By the late H. F. Wilson, M.A., F.U,S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fiteed-waud 
Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. cxl and 200 ; Vol. II. pp. 843 ; Vol. III. 
pp, 348 ; VoL IV, pp. 346 cloth ; Vol. Y. cloth. Price 10s. 6d, each. 

[ 7ol. VI. in preparation. 

Wade. — Yii-TEN TziiJ-Eeh Cni, A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, G.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4t6. Progressive Course, pp. xx, 296 and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48 j Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed., J4. 

Wade. — ■W'^!N-OHIEN Tzu-Eeii Chi. A series of papers selected as 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
Thomas Francis Wade, 0,B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking, 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv,, 72, and 52, £1 16s. 

Wake. — Chattees on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology, By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. Sd. 

Watson. — Index to the InTative and Scientific of Indian and 

other Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.11.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp, 659. igl 11s. 6rf. 

Watts. — Essats on Language and Liteeatueb. By Thomas Watts, 

late of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from 
the Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol, 8vo, 

{In preparation. 

Webster. — hjs Inteoductoey Essay to the Science of Co-mdaeative 
Theology ; with a Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion. By Edward 
Webster, of Ealing, Middlesex, Read in ad abbi'eviated form as a Lecture to 
a public audience at Ealing, on 4he 8rd of. January, 1870, and to an evening 
congregation at South Place Chapel, Finsbury Square, London, on the 27 th of 
February, 1870. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1870. Is. 

Wedgwood. — Dictionaey of the English Language. By Hens- 
SLEIGH Wedgwood, M.A. late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, Voi. J. 
(A to B) 8vo., pp, xxiv. 508, cloth, \4s, ; Vol. IT. (E to P; 8to, pp. 578, 
cloth, 14i?, ; Vol. Ill,, Part I, (Q to Sy)j 8vo. pp. 366, 10^, 66. ; Voi. III. 
Part II. (T to W) 8vo. pp, 200, 5*. fid. completing the Work. Price of the 
complete work, £ 2 4s. 

Dictionaries are a class of hooks not usually esteemed, light reading ; but no intelligent mto 
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■were to be pitied wbo should find himself shut up on a rainy day in a lonely house in the 
di'eariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mr. lYedg- 
wood’s Dictionary of Dtymology could afford him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover at a sittbig, and only re^et that he had not the second volume to begin upon forth-svith. 
It is a very able book, of great research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy 
tales of linguistic science.”— <Spec/ator, 

Wedgwood. — Ojf the OiiiGiiir op Lan-ghage. By Her'sleigh "Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. Ss. Grf. 
Wekey. — A G-kammae op the IlDHGAErAH Laegdage, with, appropriate 
Exercises, a Copious Vocabulary, and Specimens of Hungarian Poetry. By 
SiGiSMUNu WfiKEV, late Aide-de-Oamp to Kossuth. 12mo., pp. xii. and 150, 
ge'wed. 4s. €d. 

Wheeler. — The Histoey op India prom the Eaeliest Ages. By J. 
Taxboys Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
“ The Geography of Herodotus,” etc. etc. Voi. I., The Vedic Period and the 
Malm Bharata. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxv. and 576'. 18s. 

Yol. IL, The liamayana and the Brahmanic Period. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxxviii. and 
680, with 2 Maps. 21s. 

Whitney. — Athaeva Veda Pe1ti91khya ; or, Caimaldya Caturadhya- 
yika (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William D. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo, pp. 286, boards. 12s. 

Whitney. — L.angdage and the Stddy op Langhage : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By William Dwight Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, etc., in Yale College. Second Edition, augmented by an 
Analysis. Cro-vra 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10s. 6^^. 

Wilkins. — ^The Bhagayat-Geeta ; or, Dialogues of Kreeshna and 
Arjoon. Translated by Ohas, Wilkins. A faithful reprint of the now very 
scarce Original London Edition of 1785, made at the Bradsheet Press, New 
York, In one vol. 8vo. Beautifully printed with old face type on laid paper. 
261 copies were produced of this edition, of which only a few now remain. 12s. 
WiBiams. — 'Biest Lessons in the Maoei Language, with a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Square 8vo., pp. 80, cloth, London, 
1862. 10s. 

Williams. — ^Lexicon CoBNH-BEiTANNictfM. A Dictionary of the 
Ancient Celtic Language of Cornwall, in which the words are elucidated by 
copious examples from the Cornish works now remaining, with translations in 
English. The synonyms are also given in the cognate dialects of Welsh, 
Armorio, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, showing at one view the connexion between 
them. By the Rev. Robert Williams, M.A., Christ Church, O.xford, Parish 
Curate of Llangadwaladr and Rhydycroesan, Denbighshire. Sewed, 3 parts, 
pp. 400. £2 5s. 

WilHams. — A Digtionaey, English and Sansceit. By Moniee 
W iLLiAMS, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. Londonj 1855. £3 3j. 

Wilson. — ^Works of the late Hoeacb Hayman Wilson, M.A., E.E.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, andof the Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. Vols I. and II. Also, under this title, Essays and Lectures 
chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., P.R.S., 
etc. Collected and edited fay Dr. Eeinhold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp, xiii. 
and 399, vi. arid 416. 21s. 

Wilson. — ^Works of the late Hoeace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.E.S-, 
Member- of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the 
Oriental Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford. Vols. HI, IV. and V. . Also, under the title of Essays 
Analytical, Crirical, and Philological, on subjects connected with Sanskrit 
Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr, Reinhold Rost. S vols. 8vo. 
pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. Price 36s, 
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Wilson. — Works of the Late Houacb Hatmam- Wilsott. Yols. YI. 
Vll. VIII, IX. and X. Also, under the title of the Vishnu rurhm'i, a system, 
of Mindu mythology and tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and 
Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Purhnas. By the late H. H. 
WiisoN, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. 
Edited by Eitzedwmid flAl-r,, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. 1. to V. 8vo., 
pp.cxl.and 2C0; .344'; 344; 346, cloth. 21. 12s. 6t/, \Vol.VI.inth&pres8, 

Wilson. — Select Si’ECiMEiirs oe the Theatee oe the Hixexts. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A.,E.Il.S. 
Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 

CONTENTS. 

Yol. I.—Preface— Treatise on the Drain.atie System of the Hindns— Dramas translated from the 
Original Siinsliiit— The MrLchehakiiti, or the Toy Cart— Yikrama and Urvasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymiih— Uttara llamS. Cheritra, or continuation of the History of 
Eama. - - 

Vol. II.— Dramas translated from the Oripnal Sanskrit— Maldti and AlMhava, or the Stolen 
Marriage— Mudrii Kakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister— Eetndvali, or the 
Necklace— Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wilson. — The Pkesent State oe the Chetiyation oe Oeiehtal 
Literature. A Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor H. H. Wilson. 8vo., pp. 26, sewed. 
Loudon, 1852. Gd, 

. Wise, — CoiiMENTAEY ON THE Hindh Systek OE Kedicine. By T. A. 

Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. Svo., pp. xi. and 432, cloth. 7s, Gd. 
Wylie. — ^JVoTES on Chinese Liteeatuee ; -witli introdnetory Eemarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wylie, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 286, cloth, Price, 11. 10s. 
Yates. — A Bengali Geammae. By the late Eev. W. Yates, D.D. 
Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Bengali Language, 
Edited by L W enqer. Ecap. 8vo., pp, iv. and 150, bds. Calcutta, 1864, Ss. Gd. 
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